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CHAPTER V. 



HARMONIC PROGRESSION. 



DIVISION I. 



OF HARMONIC PROGRESSION IN GENERAL. 



(A.) SirVMKRATION OW THE DIFFERENT POSSIBLE HARMONIC STEPS, 



§ 226. 



Having thus far considered modulation as a connected series of harmo- 
nies, we will now take a more minute and particular view of it analytically, 
by turning our attention to the individual harmonic steps of which a piece of 
music is made up. 

The step from one harmony to another, the succession of two harmonic 
combinations which depend upon two distinct fundamental harmonies, or 
briefly, the succession of two fundamental harmonies, may be called, as it 
has several times been called already, a harmonic step, a harmonic sttccession, 
or a harmonic progression. In order, however, strictly to define the thing, 
these terms should be preceded by the word fundamerttaly thus: fwndamenr 
tal harmonic step, fundamental harmonic succession, fundamental harmonic 
progression, or — for the sake of avoiding terms so disagreeably long — 
hrieAj fimdamental step, JuTtdamental swxession, fundamental progression. 
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We will now, before proceeding farther, make ourselves acquainted with 
the extent of the field into which we are about to enter. Let us enquire, 
therefore, how many different successions of one harmony to another, or 
how many different ways of passing firom one harmony to another, are poi^- 
flible or conceivable. 

Inasmuch as every harmonic step consists of two harmonies immediately 

succeeding each other, it follows, that 

(1.) each of the fourteen harmonies appropriate to a large key may be 
f(41owed by one of the thirteen others belonging to the same scale, 
thus making 14 times 13 different cases — 14^13 = - - . 182; 
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(3.) each of the ten harmonies of a small key may be followed 
bj one of the nine others, thus making 9 times 10 cases — 
9X10= 90; 



Total, 273; 

(3.) each of the fourteen harmonies appropriate to a large key 
may be followed by one of the fourteen harmonies of either 
of the other eleven large keys, thus making 14 times 14 times 
11 cases— 14X14X11= 2166; 

(4.) each of the fourteen harmonies appropriate to a larse key 
may be followed by one of the ten harmonies of either of 
the twelve small keys, thus making 14 times 10 times 12 
different cases — ]4XlOXl2= 1680; 

(5.) each of the ten harmonies appropriate to a small key may 
be followed by one of the fourteen harmonies of either of 
the twelve large keys, thus making 10 times 14 times 12 
different cases— 10 Xl4Xl2 = 1680; 

(6.) each of the ten harmonies appropriate to a small key may 
be followed by one of the ten harmonies of either of the 
other eleven small keys, thus making 10 times 10 times 1 1 
different cases— 10 XlOXll— - - - - 1100; 

Total, 6616; 
and thus we have, in all, six thousand, six hundred and sixteen 
essentially different digressive harmonic steps [i. e. harmonic 
steps out of the scale of a key or from one scale into another.] 
To these add the above 272 different cases of harmonic steps 
in one and the same scale. ...... 272; 



Grand total, 6888. 
Thus, according to our mode of exhibition, which proceeds upon the sup- 
position of only seven fundamental harmonies and which assumes only four- 
teen fundamental harmonies in a large key and only ten in a small key, — 
the entire number of different conceivable harmonic steps is 6888. Accor- 
ding to other systems, which assume a far greater number of fundamental 
harmonies, it can scarcely be told to what sum these varieties of progres- 
sion might amount. ($51.) 
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I cannot believe that this estimate will be misconstrued and regarded as 
An exaggeration, under the plea that each harmony is common to several 
keys, and that consequently many of the above 6888 cases are reckoned 

twice, as c. g. C: I G: v, and G;1V ^V, and F: V G;V, — examples 

which involve the same harmonic succession in each instance, namely the 
progression from <it to B- For, how manifestly different is the harmonic 
succession ^ — ^B in fig- ^6, i, it, L 

(Fir. M6. t-.) (*.) 
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In the example fig. 236, t , (K as I of C-large is followed by the harmony 
^;ink,Q[.2LBiy of G-large is followed by the harmony B; in /, <it as VI 
of e-small is followed by the harmony B ; consequently these three examples 
of the progressions of the fundamental harmonies ^ — ^B ai^ in fact three 
entirely different cases. In the example fig. 236, m. above, as we shall more 
fully understand in the sequel (§ 380,) <£ as I of C is followed by C as IV 

of G. This results from the fact, that, on account of the transition tone/j), 

which could not thus occur before e in C-large, the ear perceives the har- 
mony It in the second half of the second measure as G: IV, and not as C: I, 
whereas this harmony impressed itself on the ear in the first half of the 
second measure as C: I. (Thus the tone/i is in this case a leading tone. 
Comp. § 187 at the end and §§ 203 and 380, also fig. 194.) 



(B.) DIFFERENT 8FECIE8 OF HARMONIC 8TEF8. 

(1.) Steps which are taken in one and the same scale^ — stqps 

which pass from one scale into another. 

§229. 

The collective mass of all possible fundamental harmonic steps admits of 
being differently divided, according to the different grounds of division. 

One very essential division depends upon the circumstance whether the 
two harmonies following one another both belong to one and the same key, or 
not. In the first case (i. e. when one harmony is followed by another which 
belongs to the same key,) we say of the harmonic step, that it is ixppropri' 
ate to the scaUf that it belongs to the scaUy or that it is taken in the scale ; 
but in the second case, (i. e. when a harmony is followed by another which 
belongs to a different key,) we denominate the step a digressive one— a step 
taken out of the scale. 



(2.) Magnitude of harmonic steps. 

§230. 

A second division of the different possible progressions of a fundamental 
harmony depends upon the distance of the ttoo Jundamental notes of the two 
harmonies which follow one another. That is to say, when a harmony is 
followed by another harmony whose fundamental tone is one degree higher 
than that of the former, as e. g. when the large three-fold chord (S, is fol- 
lowed by the large three-fold chord B or by the small three-fold chord tl, 
fig. 237. t., 
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(Fig. M7. i) (t.) (I.) <m.) («.) (0.) (p.) (j.^ 

we call the progression or step of the fundamental harmony that o(asec<md, 
because the fundamental note C of the first chord lies at the distance of a 
second from the fundamental note D of the second chord. And it is to be 
observed farther, that the fundamental progression 4E — H is a step of a large 
second. So likewise the steps are those of a large second when the har- 
mony <£ is followed by that of V, as in fig. 237. k. above, or when the 
harmony <£ is followed by that of S^, as in fig. 237. L or when the 
harmony tK' is succeeded by that of H, as is fig. 237. nu or when the har- 
mony t is followed by that of ®f ^, as in fig. 237. n. &c. — ^A step of a small 
second is found in successions like that in case of <E — Qb, as in fig. 237. o. or 
S^ — Jp, as in fig. 237. p. or t—ffi'y ^ in fig. 237, g. In the same way we 
denominate such a fundamental harmonic progression as that of K— 0, 
fig. 238. f. 

(Fig. 288. i. ) (it) (/.) (m.) (n.) (o.) (p.) {q.) 

or that of t— iEtTi fig. 238. Ic. or that of B— iFi^^ fig. 238. 1. &c. a progres- 
sion or step of a third j-^-^b, harmonic step like that of 4Bf — tf » in fig. 238. 
m. or that of 9B^— ®^, in fig. 238. n. &c, is termed a step or progressioQ 
of a fourth; — the step in fig. 238. o. is called that of a fifth or under-fourth ; 
the one in fig. 238. p. a step of a sixth or «7u2er-tAtr(2 ; that in fig. 238. q. 
a step of a seventh or under-second. 



§231. 

The above mentioned difiTerent magnitudes of fundamental harmonic steps 
may be exhibited to the eye by connecting the two harmonies with a brace 
and writing within or under it the figure that indicates the sign of the inter- 
val| as e. g. below: (Comp. § 188.*) 

^ . ^ ^^ 
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§332. 



Care must be taken not to confound the idea of thirds, fourths, &c. as 
here applied to the successive steps of fundamental harmonies, with that of 
digression into the key of the third, the fourth, &c. which was the subject 
of consideration in § 188. 

We were there speaking of the succession of one key to another, of 
the re-attunement of the ear to a new key by means of the circumstance 
that after one or more harmonies belonging to a key had been heard, a 
harmony occurred which impressed the ear as belonging to another key, 
and which thus re-attuned the ear to this new key, in this way dispossess- 
ing the previous tonic, and giving its place to a new tonic note (§ 185) 
situated at the distance of more or fewer degrees from the previous tonic 
note. (§ 188.) 

But in the present case we speak merely of the succession of one harmo' 
ny to another (§ 226.) In § 230, in particular, the only point considered is, 
whether the fundamental note of the first harmony is such and such a num- 
ber of degrees distant from the fundamental note of the immediately follow- 
ing harmony, (without considering at all, whether these harmonies belong 
to one key or to difierent keys, whether the harmonic progression is a di- 
gressive one, or otherwise.) 

The expression " to digress into this or that interval " refers to the suc- 
cession of one key to another ; whereas, the expression "the fundamental 
harmony progresses or steps into the third, the fourth," &c. has reference 
only to the succession of one karfnony to another. The former expression 
relates to the distance of tonic notes; but the latter refers to the distance 
of fundamerUal notes: or, to speak in our language of signs, that which we 
denote by the succession of two Italic letters (§§ 121, 153, 187,) is a pass- 
ing of the modulation into a new key; but that^ on the contrary, which we 
represent by two Grerman (Eng. black) letters following each other (§ 52) 
or by Roman numerals (§ 151,) is only the progression of fundamental 
harmonies — the succession of one harmony to another. 

The following example (compared with §§ 188* and 231) exhibits both 
the Juirmonic progression, of which we have been speaking in the foregoing 
^§ 230 and 231, and the digressive modulations according to the mode of 
aesignation proposed in § 1 88 \* in this figure the nature and difference of 
the two are very clearly presented. 
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§232 



Hi. 



Nor is the progression of fimdamental harmonies to be confounded with 
that of a poke {^§ 40 and 41.) 

In 4he foregomg example, where, from the first chord to the second, the 
base makes the step of a fourth from c to /, the harmonic succession firom 
the chord ft to the chord 4Br^ (from the harmony of the first degree of the 
scale to that of the fifth degree) is the step of a fifth. The following pro- 
gression (firom the second chord to the third,) where the base proceeds a 
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second downwards from /to e, is, as it respects the successions of the har- 
monies, a step from fS'' to <£, thus the step of a fourth. The succession from 
the third chord to the fourth, where the base does Tiot move at all but contiii- 
ues on the tone e, is a step of the fundamental harmony to the distance of a 
sixth, the fundamental harmony proceeding from (R, to 2[^; — ^in connection 
with the last step a digressive modulation takes place from the previous key 
C-large into the key of the second — ^into i^-small,- 



(C.) HARMONIC SERIES OR SEQUENCES. 

§253. 

Ji continued succesaion of harmonic steps which are similar to one another Ib 
called a hai^monic series or sequence. 

This similarity of harmonic steps may be of several different species. 

(1.) It may consist merely in the circumstance that harmonic steps of 
one species of magnitude follow one another ^ aa e. g. steps of a second, steps 
of a third, &.c. Thus fig. 239, a. for instance, 



(Fip.M9.o.) ^ JL ^ 
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is a series of steps of a second, — steps too of different sized seconds, two 
being large seconds, namely, (E — tl, tl — t, and one being a small second, 
namely, (— JP, St-c. Figi 239, h. above, is another second series of the 
same kind. Fig. 239, c. above, is a sequence of harmonies each of which 
is situated two degrees higher than the preceding, and thus is a progression 
of fundamental harmonies by thirds. In fig. 239, d, 

[Tig. M9. d.] 




each succeeding harmony is situated three degrees, i. e. a fourth higher 
than the foregoing one ; and thus this figure contains a series of fourths. 
The case is the same in figs. 239^, e and/: 

[Fiff. JS9. «.] [/ 1 
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In fig. 239, g. 
[Fig. M9. J.] 
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we have a aeries of steps of a fifth. In fig. ^9, h. 
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[Fig. SS9. k.] 
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we find a succession of sixths, or nnder-thirds, and in fig. 239, t . above, we 
have a series of sevenths or under-seconds. 

The following examples are more complicated. In fig. 239, Jb. {. m. 

[FIf . f39. *.] [ I. ] 
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III. 
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the fimdamental harmony does not proceed by merely one species of inter- 
val, but moves at one time by fourths, and at another by sixths (under- 
thirds.) This is done, however, by so regular an alternation of fourths and 
of under-thirds, that each successive pair of chords is a symmetrical counter- 
part to the foregoing pair, in virtue of the fact that each consists of the 
progression of an uuder^third and a fourth, with the difference merely that 
each pair is one degree higher than the preceding. The third and fourth 
measures are as it were a copy of the first and second, difiering merely by 
being on higher degrees of the scale: the first and second measures togeth- 
er form a group; the third and fourth form a similar group corresponding 
to it; the fifth and sixth measures form another similar group corresponding 
to the last, &c. The case is the same in fig. 239, n. 

In fig. 239, o. above, we have a similar successive alternation of fifths 
and seconds: here too each pair of measures is virtually a copy of the pre- 
ceding pair — a repetition of the same form on another degree of the scale — 
a fac-simiie of the foregoing group. 

Another variety of this species of progression is found in fig. 239, p. 

[F5g. «9. j>.] 
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Here two steps of a fifth follow each other in a continued succession, and 
form a group consisting of three chords contained in two measures: this 
group repeats itself in the following two measures in the same form, but one 
degree lower. 



In fig. S39. q. and r. 

[R J. S99. q.} 
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steps of a fourth alternate with those of a seventh or under-second. 



§234. 

(2.) Another peculiar species of similarity in the successive fundamen- 
tal steps of a sequence arises from the fact that the successive harmonies 
are not merely all similar to each other, but are absolutely alike, — not 
merely three-fold or four-fold chords, e. g. or three-fold and four-fold chords 
in symmetricjal alternation, but are three-fold or four*fold chords of pre- 
cisely the same species, as, for instance, all large three-fold chords, all prin- 
cipal four-fold chords, &c. We find in fig. Sd9, a, 6, c, g, h, t, k, I, and o, 
on pp. 4112, 413, 414, exclusively three-fold chords; but yet these three- 
fold chords are not entirely of one sort: at one time, as is shown by the 
letters placed beneath, these chords are large, at another, they are small, 
and at another they are diminished. There is, in fig. 239. d. p. 412., a 
regular alternate succession of three-fold chords and four*fold chords; but 
these again are of different magnitudes, as the subjoined letters show. In 
fig. 239, e, and/, p. 412, we have exclusively principal four-fold chords;— 
in fig. 239, m, p. 413, we have the same interchanged with large three*fold 
chords. Nearly the same is found in fig. 239, n, p. 413. In fig. 239, m, and n. 
each pair of measures is a new copy of the foregoing, differing only by being 
placed one degree higher, for which latter reason it is usual to denominate 
progressions of this sort transpositions. 



§235. 

It will be perceived, that, fundamentally considered, all the harmonies 
occurring in the examples a, 6, c, d, g, ft, i, k, I, o, and p, of fig. 239, 
above, are constructed of elements belonging to one and the same key. 
Fig. 239, d, exhausts, in a regularly alternating succession, the entire mass 
of the three-fold and four-fold chords appropriate to the key of C-large. 
But since the harmonies occurring on the different degrees of a scale dif- 
fer from each otber in size, a three-fold chord on the first degree, e. g. 
being large while the three-fold chord on the second degree is small, &c. it 
follows of course that the chords in a sequence of harmonies in one key are 
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not of the same magnitude: and it follows, vice versa, that in case the chords 
are to be of the same size, the succession must necessarily be composed of 
chords takon from several different keys, as in fig. 239, e, /, m and n, pp. 
412, 413; (though it is true indeed, that not every series composed of har- 
monies taken from different keys is in all cases of precisely one and the same 
magnitude throughout, as is clearly shown by fig. 239, q and r, p. 414.) 



§236. 

It will be perceived from this point of view, that a sequence proceeding 
in one key cannot possibly consist of fundamental steps precisely equal in point 
of size: thus e. g. in fig. 239, a and 6, p. 412, the fundamental harmony 
moves, it is true, exclusively by seconds; in fig. 239, c, p. 412, exclusively 
by thirds; in fig. 239, d, p. 412, exclusively by fourths, &c; in fig. 239, o, 
p. 413, alternately by fifths and seconds, &c; but still in fig. 239, a, and 6, 
the seconds are at one time large and at another time small; in fig. 239» c, 
the case is the same with the thirds; in fig. 239, m, the same holds true of 
the fourths, &c; in fig. 239, o, we have at one time large seconds and at 
another small seconds, and, in case the series is continued farther, we have 
here also at one time large fiflhs and at another small fifths, &.c. 

This, moreover, is a very natural fact: for, it results necessarily from the 
circumstance that the degree* of the scale are not all of the same size. 



§237. 

It is perceived also from the same point of view, that, while no sequence 
of chords of equal magnitude can be constructed out of the chords of a 
large key, no unbroken series whatever, consisting exclusively of harmonies 
appropriate to the small key, can be carried entirely through the scale of 
that key; fur, in the case of the small key, harmonies are not to be found on 
every degree of the scale, as they are in the case of the large key, but the 
series of chords appropriate to the former has several chasms in it. If e. g. 
we should undertake to form a series of seconds from the tonic harmony 
upwards, in a-small, as in fig. 239, 66. 

(Fig. 299. M.) {id.) 

we should find, on coming to the second step, that a harmony is wanting on 
the third degree of the scale (§ 149.) The some thing occurs in the se- 
quences exhibited in fig. 239, dd, above, as also in every other sequence 
which can be constructed in the small key by transforming any one of the 
large key examples found in fig. 239, a — r into the small key, as in fig. 
239, gg and hh: 

58 
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(Fig. 859. gg.) 
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Certain other infelicities which connect themselves with this ease, as it 
respects the appropriate flowing progression of the voices, are not here to be 
taken into the account. There are indeed some instances of progressions 
m pieces written in the small key which resemble these sequences, such e. g. 
as those in fig. 240: 

(Fig. wo.) 
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but passages of this kind, as we have alreadj seen in §§ 131, 21 1, and 379, 
always depend either upon foregoing digressive modulations, or upon trans- 
ition-tones or mere apparent chords. Comp. fig. 169 t, jb, p. 266, and fig. 
215, p. 363. 

§238. 
(3.) The symmetry of a sequence may be heightened by placing all the 
chorda in one poiUion or by givimg them all aUke ant apecies of tramformation. 
Thus e. g. in fig. 239, b., 

(Fig.m M „ ^ ^ „ 

all the chords are in the first inversion, the fiindamental tone being at the top 

and the original fifth in the middle. The example in 239, t., 

(Fig. M9. t). 

is of a similar character. 
In examples fig. 239, c, d, g, &, k, o, p, q and r. 

(Fig. S39. e.) 
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(Fig. t39. g) 







(Fig. 239. A.) 




(Fig. t39. ft.) 
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(Fig. 299. o.) 
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(Fig. 239. g.) 
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all the chords are found in their uninverted position. Here the same posi- 
tion of the upper intervals recurs at every other chord altematelj: i. e. in 
examples d and h, at one time the fifth is uppermost, and at another the 
fundamental tone; the next highest tone in example d, is at one time the 
third and at another the seventh, while, in k, it is at one time the third, and 
at another the fundamental itself, &c. In examples g, o, q and r, at one 
time the third is uppermost and at another the fifth; in examples e and h, at 
one time the fundamental tone is uppermost, at another its fifth, and at 
another its third; in example p, at one time the fifth b uppermost and at an- 
other the third. 
In example fig. 339, e. 
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the intenrals of one chord occur in an uninverted position, while those of the 
other appear in the second inversion. In the example fig. ^9,/. 

(Fig. 239./) 




m 



consisting exclusively of principal four-fold chords, all the chords appear 
without the fundamental tone and with the small ninth, while the one chord 
stands in the second inversion and the other in the fourth. In examples fig. 
239, I, m and n. 

. (Fig.mz.) («.). . . I I.. -K) 
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uninverted chords alternate with chords in the first inversion. In example 
e, at one time the third of the fiindamental tone is uppermost, at another the 
seventh; while in example /, at one time the ninth of the fundamental tone 
is uppermost,and at another the fifth. In example J, at one time the fiflh of 
the fundamental is uppermost, and at another the third; in example m, at 
one time the fundamental note is highest, and at another its fifth. In a like 
symmetrical manner in n also, the same position of the upper intervals reg- 
ularly recurs at every successive group. 



§239. 

(4. ) A series of successive harmonies is the more symmetrical when these 
harmonies are all alike in retpect to the rkifthmical accent. In fig. 239, I, p. 
413, e. g. the one harmony alternately falls on the heavy part of the meas- 
ure, and the other on the light: it happens also, in connection with this 
circumstance, that all the chords falling on the first half of the measure are 
alike in respect to position, as are also all those falling on the second half. 
This is the case in example fig. 239, g, p. 412, as also in fig. 239, d, p. 412: 
in the last case, moreover, a four-fold chord regularly falls on the heavy part 
of the measure, and a three-fold chord on the light. In like manner also, in 
fig. 239, n, p. 413, the same group of three fundamental successions regu- 
larly recurs on similar parts of the measure. In fig, 239, m, above, this 
order is disturbed, — a circumstance which again produces a peculiar efiect. 
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§240. 

• 

It is readily perceiyed, that these sequences may be infinitely varied, accord- 
ing as we arrange into a successive series either merely three-fold or four- 
fold chords, or both together, either chords that are merely similar or those 
which are exactly alike, at one time all in the same position, and at another 
interchangeably in different positions, at one time recurring on like parts of 
the measure, and at another alternately on opposite parts of the measure* — 
The different possible combinations in this case are almost endless. 

As to whatever also pertains to the subject of sequences, nothing farther 
need here be said. It is enough merely to have become acquainted with 
their different species. The rules which are to be observed in the construc- 
tion of such modulatory successions of tones are no other than the rules of 
all other modulations; and, accordingly, we have nothing peculiar to say in 
this connection, relative to the merits of particular sequences, or of partic- 
ular modulations occurring in a sequence, or relative to any other rules to 
be observed in the case. All we have to do, on this point, is simply to refer 
to the general rules with which we have in part already become acquainted, 
and which in part we are about to learn in what follows. 



(D.) REMARKS ON THE RESPECTIVE MERITS OF THE DIFFERENT HARMONIC 

STEPS IN GENERAL. 

§241. 

The 6888 different fundamental successions enumerated in § 227 are all 
essentially diverse from each other; no one is exactly the same as another, 
but each has its own distinct and peculiar merits. Nay, more ! Each ap 
pears again in an entirely different light, according to the difference of 
circumstances under which it occurs, so that one and the same succession, 
under certain relations and circumstances, in certain situations, inversions, 
permutations, or other transformations of the one or the other chord, or of 
both at once, introduced on one or another heavy or light^part of the measure, 
and under this or that particular combination of circumstances, produces at 
one time entirely a different effect from what it does at another. By this 
means, the 6888 essentially different cases becomes multiplied perhaps an 
hundred fold, or rather almost into infinity. 

(1.) Thus, e. g. an otherwise unusual and repulsive harmonic succession 
may sometimes be rendered less harsh and disagreeable by introducing it in 
a somewhat slower grade of time ; for, in this case, the car has more time to 
comprehend, digest and reconcile itself to the succession, though the latter 
be in itself rather foreign and unnatural. 

(2.) It often makes a great difference also, whether the two harmonies 
following each other, are both in their original form, or whether one or both 
of them appear under some transformation, and also in what position the two 
chords occur. In fig. 241, 
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the fundamental progression Cr^ — S occurs four times, and, in each instance, 
moreover, as C: V^ vi. In the first case, however, the two harmonies ap- 
pear in their uninverted position, while in the second they arc both inverted, 
in the third and fourth cases, (Er^ occurs in the second inversion, with the 
large ninth and without the fundamental tone. Every one perceives, that 
here the very same fundamental step sounds far more agreeably in the first 
position, than it does in the remaining three. 

(3.) Many harmonic successions are rendered more agreeable by the 
fact that one or mare intervals of the first harmony are continued in the sec- 
ond, as e. g. in fig. 197, i p. 349, the tones e and c of the chord A had 
already been heard in the chord (iC. By this means the harmonic suc- 
cession sounds far more sofi and flowmg, than it would if the two harmonies 
followed each other in less neighborly positions, as they do e. g. in fig. 197, k. 

(Fig. 197. k.) 
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Such a previous introduction of one or more tones of a harmony which is 

about to appear, may be considered as a sort of preparation of it. (Sec 

§ 107, p. 241.) 

The transitions from C-iarge to 6-small in fig. 201, 1, p. 351, and partially 
also that into J3-large in fig. 201, m, p. 351, are of a similar species. 

(4.) Again, much often depends upon the circumstance whether the one 
or the other of two successive harmonies falls on a heavy or on a light part 
of the measure. Thus we have already observed, in ^ 114, that the step from 
a three-fold chord, or even firom a four-fold chord, to a secondary four-fold 
chord, takes place most conveniently on a heavy part of the measure, while 
the reverse progression is best made on a light part of the measure, so that 
the secondary four-fold chord always comes to stand on the heavy part of 
the measure. 

(5.) The degree of lotuiness or softness of performance may also have 
influence. The energy and decision with which a harmonic succession, not 
very acceptable in itself, makes its appearance, as it were takes the ear by 
force, whereas the very same succession, presenting itself with less boldness 
and decision, would be rejected by the ear. It is for this reason, that so 
much is admissible, on the mighty organ, or in fiill vocal or instrumental 
choruses, which, presented with a less imposing power of tone, would not be 
received. 
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(6.) An harmonic succession which would otherwise be repulsive to the 

ear, may oflen be rendered more acceptable by occurring in an harmonic series. 

The harmonic succession ®vii — iii, or IV — **vii, is, when taken by itself, 

rather disagreeable ; but in a series, as in fig. 242, /. 
(Fig. sa.i.) .,(*.) (i.) ^ . _^ 
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it is far less so; for, as there are here several successive steps of fiindamen- 

tal harmonies at the distance of a fourth, one, so to speak, gets into the 

habit of hearing progressions of this species, and therefore the more readily 

welcomes, in this series, the progression of a fourth in the case of IV — ^vii 

and ^vii — III. — Comp. fig. 243, t. and k. 
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(Fig. 243. k.) 
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▼I IV ®vii V 

(7.) Two harmonics which, in caae they occurred in the course of the 
same musical period, would justly be regarded as making a harsh and grat- 
ing harmonic succession, become less offensive, provided the one stands at 
the close of a period and the other at the commencement of the following 
period. This is, indeed, very natural; for, by this means, they cease to 
stand in so close a connection with each other. 

This is very especially the case after a dominant pause, i. o. a pause or 
rest on the harmony V. In fig. 244, 

(Fig.S44.) ^ ^ MOZART. 

after a pause on /: V, or F: V, the harmony A\): I occurs, very suddenly 
and unexpectedly, it is true, but yet with very beautiftil effect. So also, in 
fig. 245, i, 

(Fig. 245. i.) Rossiiri. 
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(to quote a very familiar example,) after the harmony F: V, with which the 
period terminates, A\) : I immediately occurs in the commencement of the 
following passage.^This last harmonic succession would be still farther 
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very materially softened by observing the suggestion made in No. 3 of the 
present section; somewhat, e. g. as in fig. 245, k.) 

(Fig. 245. Jk.) 
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In the examples fig. 197, t, also, p. 349,— examples which have already 
several times been referred to, — the succession of what would otherwise be 
very foreign and dissimilar harmonies and keys, is essentially softened by the 
intermediate pause on the fifth. 

(8.) Another very eftective means of softening many otherwise harsh 
harmonic successions, particularly those which involve a transition ifroin ohe 
key to another, is equivocalnesa. The ear much more readily reconciles 
itself to many harmonic successions which would otherwise be pfi*ensive, 
when the chord immediately preceding the transition into a new key leaves 
the ear in doubt as to the key. (^ 2S3, p. 375.) 

Examples of this kind may be found in § 219, pp. 369—372. In fig. 204, o, 

p. 372, fi>i instance, the ear, at the chord [c f a dt or e^,] is really in doubt 
in which key it is; and when the harmony Sl> occurs immediately after- 
wards, the ear readily assumes it to be the tonic, though JSf^-large is but very 
remotely related to the previous key o-small. It might be said, that the ear, 
which, for a moment, is without the resting point of a definite centrality, and 
accordingly feels as if it were lost, therefore the more readily seizes any 
key that presents itself, and that too usually with eagerness, just for the 
sake of being somewhere at home again. But, on the contrary, this same 
digressive modulation from OHsmall into S b*lc^g® ^ the following case, fig. 
204., «. 

(Fig. S04. n.) 




(Comp. § 208.) seems far more foreign, because the chord which here 
immediately precedes the three-fold chord Sb is ^^^9 ^ ^^ ^* ^^> ^9 P* 
372, really equivocal, but firom its connection, its position and its form, it 
pretty clearly presents itself as being in a*small. 

In the example before adduced, a chord preceded the digressive modula- 
tion which left the ear in doubt as to the key. But an otherwise harsh di- 
gressive modulation may be softened by preceding it with a chord which, 
even if not really equivocal, still, in itself considered, may be found in the 
key into which the digressive modulation is to be made. For example, in 

fig. 246. », 

54 
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the fourth chord appears decidedlj as d: V^, and the car is far from being in 
doubt as to the key; but yet, this harmonic combination, in itself considered, 

might also be found in &-smaU, as [G e a^, c^. If now the harmony F^ occurs 
after this chord belonging alike to the keys &H3mall and d-small, and effects 
a digressive modulation into the key frnsmall — a key very foreign from 
d-small, the harmonic succession is &r less harsh and disagreeable than if the 
F^ had been preceded by another harmony not to be found in bnsmall, as in 
fig. 246, ik 

(Fiff. 94fi. ft.) 




So also in fig. 247, i. 



(Fig. «47. i) 




the transition from o-small through d-small into the very foreign key a^ -small, 

is favored by the circumstance that the chord fH^ [g b'' c^ e], immedi- 
ately preceding the very remote a^-small, is still to be fbvnd also in a^'-small 

as Sb^i namely in the form [g b^ d^ 1^]. Another case of the same 
species may be seen in fig. 247, k. 

(Fig. 247. ft.) 




where a transition is made fromg-small through c-small into ^-small An- 
other example oceurs in fig. 247, /. 

(Fig. S47. 1) 



So also in fig. 248, 

JUagio. 
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a digreasire modulation is at first made firom Gf-large into annnall; after* 
wards into/^small and finally into ^-large. (I say, at first firom G into a; 

that is to say, the e^ in the second measure much more naturaUy strikes the 

car in the first half of the measure as/, thus making the fiindamental ha^« 
mony to be S^ with a small ninth, while the chord, which should properly be 

written [d gl b f ] is written in the form [d g^ b e¥] merely to accommodate the 
following harmony K^, § 224. ) Now the digressive modulation firom GMarge 
and o-small intoZ-small and f-large is very foreign and would be very harsh, 

were not the preceding chord [d g^ b e^ or f ] common to the keys o-small and 
/^Hsmall and equivocal in the fact that, in itself considered, it may be found 
likewise in /^-small (as V^ with small ninth.) — Indeed, if we consider also 
that the chord in question might also present itself to the ear as ®f^, it may 
be regarded as ochMlly eqvivocal, and this digressive modulation may thus 
be considered as of the same species with that before mentioned in fig. 204. 
a, p. 372 

Another example of the same species is the celebrated transition from B''- 
large, or properly from JS'^-large, or through £^-large, into 2>-large, in fig. 
249: 

(Fig. t49.) * MOZAltT. 




That is to say, the ear in this case takes the chord [B^ 3 F gll 3 ?], in the third 

measure, properly as \B^ iF ef* S f ], hence as J5^; V^, (§ 194;, at least 

on hearing it the first time. (For, the fact that Mozart wrote the tone gi or 

a^, as gt, in order to accommodate the approaching digressive modulation, 
(§ 224 at the end), is not perceived by the ear.) Thus, the chord preceding 
the new 2>: I is not, taken according to the connection, really equivocal, but 
merely a chord common to two difierent keys. Still, however, the modula- 
tion, though remote, does not sound harshly, and chiefly for this reason 

among others, that the harmonic combination [B|; 3 F a^ d ^, which pre- 
cedes the new D: I is to be found also in d-small under the form [B\) 3 f g# 

d f|, and even in i>-large, (§ 94.) 
The example in fig. 260 also is of a similar species 

■OZART. 
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A passage in JD-large is immediatelj followed by one beginning with F: I 

But in this case, the single intermediate tone ^ is worthy of special remark. 

One scarcely knows, in fact, what to do with this e, as what to regard it. It 
can perhaps be most simply explained as the fifth of the harmony D: V, or 

possibly as a transition tone. — ^But, again, this e sustains also another rela- 
tion and that too not an idle one: it admits of being taken as the third of the 
harmony F'V ; and, regarded in this point of view, it would (especially af- 
ter a repeated hearing of the passage) contribute in no small degree to 

smooth the transition into F, This will readily be perceived, if the e is 

omitted, or if, instead of it, the tone 3 is repeatedly struck and then F-large 
is immediately taken. 

Fig. 251 gives also an interesting example of such an effect of cquivo- 
calness. 



(Fig.«51.i) 



mosart's btmh, misbricoroias. 
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Here the phrase expressed in the first two measures in c-small is immediately 
repeated in the following two measures in cE-small. The new commencement 
of a phrase similar to the foregoing, which takes place at the beginning of 
the third measure is unhesitatively taken by the ear as a new commencement 
in (i-small. and this succession of two passages in Keys so little related to 
each other would be sufficiently harsh, were it not for the fact that a soften- 
ing effect is produced by the equivocalness of the second half of the second 

measure. At this point the tone g^, which occurs in the vocal part, 
strikes the ear, now attuned to c-small, as a^, and hence as the ninth of the 
fiindamental harmony Cf; but it might perfectly well be regarded abo as a 
transition tone — ^g# — to a of the following harmony, (and indeed, after the 
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passage has several times been heard, it comes at last to be actually regarded 
in this light.) This equivocalness materially softens the harshness of the 
transition; and an incidental circumstance which contributes to the same 
result is the fact that (2-small is the principal key of the whole piece— a key 
to which the ear very naturally recurs, even independently of any other 
cause; and, finally, we may still farther bring into account the fact that the 

harmonic combinations [g^ T3] and [g^ J I] present a harmony which is in it- 
self equivocal between (JSt^ and iS^, and which, regarded as ]S^, points, as a 
dominant harmony of transition, to d-small, and accordingly, if, after the 
pause in the base, the vocal part be taken as the base, the case assumes the 
shape presented in ftg. 251, k: 



(Fig. 251. k,) 








i 



Instances of a similar character are to be found also in figs. 252 and 253: 

(Fig.S5J.t) 14! *=_ b* b. 

(Fig. 252. 1) 








(Fig. 253.) 



■02ART. 




In like manner^ in fig. 235, measures 24 — ^26, p. 405, the transition firom 
e^-small into the widely remote key cHsmall is made by means of the dimin- 
ished three-fold chord common to these two keys. Let it be attempted, on 
the contrary, to make this transition without any such means of softening 
the efiect, and by the immediate introduction of the unequivocal four-fold Of^, 
as in fiff. 235, /, p. 406, and it will be found, that all the harshness which 
had in the former case been concealed, will here again make its appearance. 

The digressive modulation from C-large into 6-8mall, occurring in fig. 201, 
/, p. 351, and already remarked upon in § 241, No. 3, is also, in the same 
way, as well as by the circumstance there mentioned, favored by the chord 

[g b d f], which, as [g b d e^l, is to be found also in b-small. The same 
is true to some extent, even of the transition into J9-large in fig. 201, m, p. 
351. 

Compare also fig. 32, p. 356, which has been several times mentioned 
already (§ 91, ^ 189, Rem. ^ 194, §208.) 
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So likewise in fig. 303, p. 352, the harmonic step from C-large into the 
remote 6-flmall is very much favored bj the fact that the chord t, which oc- 
curs also in fr-small, precedes the chord ft. — ^Moreover, it maj, perhaps, be 
maintained, that in this example even the harmony C does not altogether 
unequivocally strike the ear as iii of C-large: for, as the harmony in is not 
in itself very natural and familiar to the ear, and indeed, we may say, is rather 
unusual, (§ 147, No. 3,) and hence the ear is not, in the general, particularly 
inclined to take a harmony for in, so here, if the harmony t is struck again 
in the second half of the second measure, the ear will begin to doubt whether 
it should not take this t as something else than as C: lu. 

The digressive modulation firom ck-small through dnsmall into 6-8ma]], in 
fig. 334, i, p. 375, is of a similar species, as is also that in fig. 334, k, p. 
376, where harmonies belonging to o-small and J9|>-large immediately follow 
each other. The case is the same also with the succession £1^: V^ d: i, &c. 

^9.) It is to be observed fiurther, that those digressive modulations which 
are efiected by the sixth-fourth position' of the new tonic chord, (§ 307, at 
* 1,) are the most agreeable, so that we may in this way not only pass into 
very remote keys, but this mode of modulating is for the most part of pecu- 
liarly fine efiTect. 

Thus, e. g. the transition from J9l)-large or J5|;-large into i>-large, in fig. 
349, p. 435, already referred to, is favored, not only by the equivocalness 
of Ihe preceding harmony, but also by the fourth-sixth positioit of the chord 



In fig. 353, p. 437, also, where anew passage commences with D\) : I, ailer/: 
V^ or A\}: V^, the transition is of a peculiarly happy efiect,from the union 
of several favorable circumstances, to wit: the fourth-sixth position of the 
new tonic harmony, (§ 307,) the preceding rest (adverted to in No. 7 of the 

present section,) and the equivocalness of the chord [g d^ e B^.] 
In fig. 351, i, also, 



(Fig. ML i) 
Jiodtrato, 



Mozart's htmn, mi»kicoroia9 







the coming in of the horns with [A a ] tends to beguile the ear into the im- 
pression that the new phrase in d-small actually commences in the fourth- 
sixth position, as in k. 

The same will be found to hold true in most of the digressive modulations 
of this species which arc referred to in figs. 300 and 301 , pp. 350—353. It must 
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not be overlooked in these cases, however, that in manj instances the trans- 
ition is facilitated also bj the equivocalness of the foresoing chord and by 
other favorable circumstances, as has been in part already observed. 

Such passages as those in fig. 25d-t % to p. 



(Fig. 253J. t.) 
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where the decbive tonic fourthnsixth chord follows a chord which may be re- 
garded as its dominant of transition, are also particularly agreeable to the 
ear in this respect. The digressive modulations in figs. 349, S51, 252, k, 
253 &c, pp.425, 426, 427, are of a similar species. 

Numerous other circumstances of every sort, some of which cannot here 
be explained at all, but to which we shall hereafter call attention in particu- 
lar cases that will occur, may contribute very much to soflen the harshness 
otherwise attendant upon the succession of harmonies, even if not in some 
cases entirely to remove it. One of these circumstances is a perfectly nat- 
ural flow of the voicei. So also mere single transUior^tones, atupennoiM, or 
intermediate traniitum or apparent chords, often contribute to render har- 
monic successions which would otherwise be harsh, very peculiarly smooth 
and agreeable. 



§242. 



It will at once be perceived from our present view of the matter, that the 
merits of the different possible harmonic successions and of all their various 
possible combinations, can by no means be disposed of by a few general 
maxims, and that a concise answer to the questions, ''What harmonies 
may follow each other? What harmonic successions are good, and what are 
objectionable?" cannot be given. No class of harmonic successions admits 
of being pronounced good or bad universally, none can be approved or rep- 
robated in the gross; and whoever should here attempt to establish a 
universal precept, would, as a matter of course, either deceive himself or 
others, because such universal maxims would not apply to cases so multifa- 
riously and essentially unlike. No. He who woula fully answer the above 
questions and would determine the precise extent to which each harmonic 
succession is good or ill, — is flowing, agreeable, repulsive, harsh or even 
wholly to be rejected, would have no less a task to perform than that of ffoing 
over individually all the 6888 different cases, and, subjecting each by itself 
to a separate and distinct examination, settle its own peculiar merits, and 
that too under all possible combinations, and under all the various circum- 
stances that can be connected therewith. This would be a huge undertaking 
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iadced, one which folios would scarcely be sufficient to accomplish: it would 
require books too voluminous for anybody to read, even if anybody could be 
found to write them* 

In the alternative, therefore, of either unqualifiedly laying down universal 
affirmations as to the merits of entire classes of harmonic successions — af- 
firmations which would at best be true only to a limited extent, while in all 
other cases they would necessarily be false, or of falling into an intermina- 
ble strain of detail, — and for the purpose of keeping ourselves equally far 
from a deceptive universality, on the one hand, and from a tedious course of 
detail, on the other, — ^for the sake of neither presenting as entire what is 
really incomplete, nor of pronouncing an extended and tiresome critique upon 
every individual case, we propose to pursue a middle course in the matter. 
We shall pass over the entire field, it is true, but yet a minute examination 
of every foot of the ground, we shall by no means attempt. Of the much 
that might be said upon the diffisrent cases occurring in these classes, we 
shall exhibit only that which seems most important, without any view to fur- 
nishing, in these individual sketches, any thing like a complete theory of 
harmonic succession. All the rest we leave to each individual's own correct 
musical feeling, and it very fortunately happens that this property itself, 
without theory, and often, as past experience has already shown, even in 
spite of false theories, is, in practice, a pretty sure guide. 

Many, moreover, may find it an interesting exercise, ultimately, to go 
through, by themselves, all the different harmonic successions, according to 
the divisions made below, and to ascertain whether and in what way this or 
that harmony can be struck after one and another harmony struck previously, 
&c. By this means one will sometimes unexpectedly fall upon new and often 
very effective harmonic turns which otherwise would never have been thought 
of. (It is true indeed, that beginners will not be able to institute researches 
of this kind with entire success, so long as they are not familiar with the 
laws which relate to the carriage of voices.) 

According to the view which has been taken, from § 241 to the present 
place, ihere is not a single harmonic succession tohich we should he able abso" 
lutely and unconditionally to forbid. It is indeed true, as we shall find even 
in our proposed survey of the field, that many successions produce a very 
strange, unnatural, and often extremely repulsive effect. But such succes- 
sions may not only sometimes be very much, and often, indeed, entirely, 
softened technically, by circumstances of the kind mentioned in § ^1, but, 
regarded in an acsthetical point of view, even that which, in respect to art, 
is foreign and unnatural, and which is to some extent harsh, and indeed that 
which is positively rough and irregular, may, when used in the right place, 
be entirely proper and of very happy effect. 



REMARK. 



The doctrine of the different harmonic successions and of their various merits is also, 
like many others, found in our books of instruction in a very sad, and one might even say, 
pitiful condition. 

Most writers cut the matter short and pass over the subject altogether. 

A few others who touch upon it, do it in so superficial a manner, that it would have been 
better if they had not treated it all. They propose, namely, to despatch the subject by 
giving, on a page or two of their books, at best a few rules, intended to show, " by 
what intervals the fVindamental harmony, or, as they term it, the fundamental base (?) may 
move,*' i. e. whether stepe of a second, third, &c, are allowable in the fundamental har- 
mony, &c. 
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TinUy «. g. Rous$€au, in his Diction. demvB. art BasM-fendamontale, teaches, that there 
ipay be three different progressions of the so called fandamental base and only three, namely: 
1. ^* MonUr ou descendre de Tierce ou de Sixte — the ascent or descent of the third or the 
sixth; 2. De Quarte ou de QuiiUe— of the fourth or tha fifth; 8. Monier diatoniquement 
au moystt d^ la XHeeonanee qui forme la liaison, (which I do not understand!) ok par 
licence (See Remark at $ 107) eur {1) un Accord parfait. Quant h la deecente diaton- 
ique, c^eet une marche absolument interdite d la Baeee-fondanuntaUt ou tout au plus ioUrte 
dant le eae de deux Accords parfaits coneecutifs, separit par un repot exprimi ou tout^ 
entendu:** (here again an ellipsis!) cette regie n*a point d* autre exception, et c^est pour 
n* avoir pae dfmSU le vrai fondementde certains pateages, que M, Ramtau a fuit descen- 
dre diatoniquement la Basse-fondamentale sous des Accords de Septiime, ce qui ne se pent 
en bonne Hamonie .**'•—<< Tha diatonic ascent fay the dissonance which Ibrms the connec- 
tion ? or, by license, in a perfect chord. As it respects descending diatonically, it is a 
progression absolately forbidden to the fundamental base, or at most tolerated only in the 
case of two eonsecative perfect chords, separated by a rest either expressed or understood: 
—•this rule has no other exception, and it is from not having discoYeeed the tme fundamen- 
tal of certain passages, that Mr. Rameau has made the fundamental base in the chord of 
the seyenth descend diatonically, — a thing which is incompatible with good harmony." 

Here, then, we find expressed ia a fpw lines the entire code of laws which are to deter- 
mine what modulation* may do, and what it may not do! 

Now who does not see, how impossible it is to pronounce decisions of this character which 
shall be universally applicable ? How many entirely different questions, e. g. are involved 
in the single one which follows, namely, are progressions of the fundamental harmony by 
seconds to be deemed good or bad, allowed or forbidden ? After a chord whose fundamental 
toiHB is c, e. g. csA another follow whose fundamental tone is a large or small second higher 
than^? 

If, namely, one will eompate bow maagr esaeatiaUy different large or smaU second steps 
nay occur to a large, small, or diminished three-fold chord, or to a principal or secondary 
fbor-fold chord of this or that key, from each of the fourteen harmonies belonging to a largo 
key, or the ten harmonies appropriate to a small key, he will find that there may be 
neithei more nor less than 1152 steps of a second, each of which is entirely different from 
the otaers, each is an entirely distinct fundamental progression: 576 of these steps <^a sec- 
ond being small, aad an equal number being largo. For, reekoning, first, (1.) The small 
second steps of the fundamental harmony^ there nay foHow 
(A.) in a large key 
(1.) afler a three fold harmony, and fai the first place, 
(a.) after that of the first degree, 
(a.) another threefold harmony, and that too, e. g. in C-Iaige, either 

(a«.) a large threefold chord, and thus, in €-large, the three-fold 
chord Si? may fellow that of ^. But tfiss 9^ may be at one 
time Dp: 1, at another O^: V, at another A!^ IV, at another g)2.- 
V, and again /: VI, — (see table a, p. 296;) — thus making Byb 
diflbrent small second steps, ...... 5 

(55.) or there may follow afler C: I the small three-fold harmony of 

• the next degree, namely djz. This harmony also is at one time 

C^ II, at another Bill: iii, F^* vi, ojz: iv, or d^: i, (see table 

5, p. 257;) thus making five other small second steps - - 5 

(ec) or may follow after C: I a diminished three-fold harmony, 

namely °)l^,, whioh harmony has three different meanings, (eee 

* It will be perceived that the term *< modulation** is here used in the sense of harmonic 

prpgreetian. Te. 
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table c;) thus gtving iu again three different species of small 
second steps ---------S 

All together, thus far, amounting to ----- IS 
(k.) We find* in like manner, that four different four-fold chords may follow 
the three-fold harmony of the first degree of the large key; in C-large, e. g. 
(oa.) the principal fonr-fold chord 3H2^ in two different reUtions, (see table d, 

p. 299,) 2 

(66.) the small four-fold chord in four different relations, (see table «, p. 800.) - 4 
(cc) the four fold chord with small fifth in two different connections, (see table 

/, p. 801.) 2 

(dd.) the large fonr-fold chord in three different relations, (see table g, p. 

802.) 8 

nin\t}n m again ...«-•..-•« 11 

total thus &r 24 
(6.) So, in like manner, an equal number of different small second steps may be had 

after the three-fold harmony of the second degree in a large key. - - 24 

(c.) So likewise after the three-fold harmony of the third degree. ... 24 

{d.) Do.after the three-fold harmony of the fourth degree. .... 24 

(e.) Do. after the three-fold harmony of the ^/ItA degree. ..... 24 

(/.) Do.after the three-fold harmony of the sixth degree. - - - - 24 

'{g.) Do. after the three-fold harmony of the seventh degree - - - - 24 

total thus far - - 168 

(2.) We find in the same manner an equal number of different small second steps 
after each of the seven four-fold harmonies of the large key. ... 168 

total 888 

(J}.) So also in a small key there may follow 
(1.) after a three^fold harmony, and, first, 
(a.) after that of the first degree, 

(8) another threefold harmony, and that too, in o-emall, e. g. either 

(aa.) a large three-fold harmony, as above, in five different meanings — 5 
(66.) or a small three-fold harmony of the same variety of significations 5 
{cc.) or a diminished three-fold chord, in three difierent relations, - 8 

amounting thus far to - - - - - . - - 18 
(b) four different four-fold chords, constituting together eleven different varieties 

of relationship, (as above,) .........n 

total ---.......24 

(6.) So likewise after the three-fold harmony of the second degree in a small key . 24 
(c.) after the fourth ----......-24 

(d.)E^eT the fifth 24 

(«.) after the sixth ..---......24 

(/.) after the seventh ...........24 

total - •- --144 

(2) So likewise after each the of four /our-/o/d harmonies of the small key, we 

find 96 small second steps .---.....96 

total. •--.......676 
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(11.) In JQSt the lame way we obtain an equal number of large second steps - 676 



Grand total, as above stated. ....... 1152 

We will assume, then, that there are eleven hundred and fifty-two different steps of a 
second ; — (and an equal number of unt/er-second steps, which those gentlemen likewise in- 
clude in their prohibition of second steps, — thus making strictly 2804 steps of a second ;) 
-^to say nothing of the very various combination of circumstances, (§ 241 to this place), 
by which the merits of every progression of this kind may be so materially affected. 

And now I ask, how is it possible, in a single sentence, to pronounce, with any propriety, 
apon the merits of an entire class of fundamental progressions so essentially diverse? ! 

But notwithstanding all this, our writers find it, as we have seen, a very easy matter to 
pass sentence in this very way. It is very plain, however, that such a proceeding has been 
abundantly prodnotive of the most serious and palpable errors. 

We will mention a few, by way of example; and as we have just been speaking above 
of iteond progressions, we will begin with these. 

These progressions, as above observed, are all very summarily forbidden in our most 
approved systems of musical doctrine. Now, I must be permitted to ask, have those gen- 
tlemen, as they forbid, at a single stroke, all possible steps of a second, examined all the 
1152, and much more the 2804, different possible second progressions of the fundamental 
hannony, and that too under all possible circumstances and combinations of circumstances, 
etc. etc. ? ? or have they most frivolously issued their interdict toithout such examination ? — or 
do they know how to adduce some fundamental principle from which the musical impossi- 
bility of such progressions would follow a priori 7 7 — ^plain questions, whose answer is 
readily given by the first look at the hundreds of second progressions occurring in every 
pieee of music that comes to hand. 

I must be allowed, fitrther, to subject some of those prohibitions to the test of experiment 
and of a good mnsieal ear. 

According to the passage quoted from Rousseau, as we have seen, progressions of a sec- 
ond nm ime and all condemned at a dash! Rameau also, coinciding with this view, (in 
d* Alembtrtf § 86 and 87) demonstrates from the most learned considerations, that a three- 
fold harmony can by no means be followed by another three-fold harmony on the next 
degree of the scale: e. g. C — H, and least of all when both three-fold harmonies are large: 
e. g. € — 9. 

Aecording to this view, all the progressions occurring in the examples hitherto exhibited 
would be faulty and bad. — (And I here perceive with no little dismay, but alas, too late! 
how criminally I offended against Rameau and RouMeau, when I began the first allegro of 
my Te Deum laudamv4 with a whole series of harmonic steps of the description I — 11 and 
VT— VI— ! Fig. 254. 



(rig. 254.) 



TE OXUM. 



^ Miegro. ^ ^ ^ * P" 




Marpurg ventures, indeed, in his remark (10) on RameauU system, to undertake the 
defence of snch second progressions. But on what does he found his defence ? It is true, 
mj9 he, that the second progression in fig. 255, t. 
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is not natural to the fimdamental base; but art here comes in to the help of nature. The 
progression wonld be natural, if it were as in fig. 286, k, 

(Fig. 255. k.) 

that is, if a6r chord stood between the ^ and the S chord: — now! in fig. 258, t, above, the 

6v chord is merely omitted.-^Thns ** a second progression in the Ihndamental base is 

an clleptical progre$$ion,** 

Bat what sort of a jastification b this! For, snch an ellipsis or omission haying taken 
pbce, the chords ^ and S still immediately follow each other, after all! — ^Do not expiona- 
tions of this species form a worthy counter-part to the elliptie rt»oiutian already adrerted 
to (in the remark on § 107, p. 241.) > In either cnse, and in all cases of the kind, tiM 
argument is nothing more nor less than reasoning in a circle, to wit: the progression would 
be right, if it were otherwise; hence, it is right as it is, for one has only to eenoeiT* it to 
be otherwise. — 

Kirnberger abo expresses himself, in general, very much against progression by seconds, 
and really tolerates* none but the following: i — °ii^. But in his Science of pure Oomposi* 
tion (Kuntl da rtinen Satzesf) he allows again, in general, the second progression (1.) 
fi-om a large three-fold chord to a small one, e. g. C — H or tt — 1,-^<2.) from a small three* 
fold chord to a diminished three-fold chord, e. g. a — ^°k,-— (8.) in the small key, the snccess- 
ion y — ^VI, and by way of exception also iv — V in the small koy; (but not tV-^V in the 
large key.) 

It truly gives me pleasure to observe, that, by these precepts, Kirnh^rg^t alMOlves me 
again from my sins against Rwnuau and Rouneau; but even after such liberal principles, 
still a multitude of second progressions remain ibrbidden according to Kirnbtrgefj which 
are not so according to the ear^ which daily occur, and which are regarded by the best 
composers and hearers as free from fault 

Even the constantly occurring succession ^-^Cr in C-large, e. g. still remains, under 
prohibition. 

It M true, that Kirnbergtr would be far from maintaining, that it sounds ill to pass di- 
rectly from the harmony # to that of 6r in a passage in C-kirge ; but the harmonic succession 

^ 4B (bo he teaches in section 22 of hb vaArcn Grundidize^ p. 52,) in thb case b not tt> 

be understood as it stands — ^not as # — 6r, but as # — XP — 6r, and the middle chord XP — i» 
merely again~K)mitted (another eUipsb!) — 

Likewbe the universally received succession V' — vi, 6r^— < remains, according to Kim- 
berger, forbidden, and that too as a $econd progrenion; but under the same denomination 
of an dliptical harmonic succession it b afterwards again allowed. The chord [G B d f]» 
says Kimberger,t b not, in such cases, to be understood as tt^, but as being really the chord 
[E G B d f ], and consequently c^ with the ninth f. Only the ftmdamental tone £ b again 
—omitted. (Why does Kimberger allow the succession V^9 in the small key, why doc» 
he not then also expbin the chord W as [C E GiB d] ?— or, if he allows V^§ without 
an eUipsb, why not also, in like manner, tt^ — a?) 



• In sefaien Grundi, s.Gs&. tf. Harm. (§ 21 S. 61 ff. und ia der JV*«eA<rinfisning.) 
t H Theil, 1 Abschn. 1. Abtheil S. 14. 
I K d. r. T. 8. 62 : 
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HCy in the same manner/ explains the tacceaiion 

(Fig. 156.) 



, fig. 256, 







as an tUipHeal one, not allowing the second chord to be C, bat making it a'^ with the fim- 
damental note omitted. 

It is almost lamentable to see how he writhes and twists to explain whole series of second 
progressions which his own correct ear forbids him to denominate fanlty, as being something 
else than second progressions, and all this jost for the paipose of maintaining the honor of 
the prohibition of second progressions. The tlHptU, which did him such excellent service 
in the aibrementioned cases, seems here, not entirely to satisfy him. Hence he devises again 
two other modes of explanation. The progressions of the fhndamental harmony in sach a 
series as that in fig. 257, t. 



(Fig. 257. t.) 




he says,t are by no means second steps, bnt the succession of chords is to be understood as 
it stands in fig. 257, Jk; 

(Fig. 297. k,) 




only, in the second measure of the upper voice in fig. 257, i, the note B occurs in the first 
part of the messnre, and thus prematurely, instead of coming in the second part of the 

measure, as in fig. 257, k .-it anticipaUi the S. The fundamental harmony of the first half 
of the second measure in fig. 257, i, is,accordingly»not properly 9, but rather #. Fig. 257,//— 

(Fig. 257. 1) 




€ #!ll «!t«!# ">%!« 



* f 22 8. wnhren Grands. 8. 51. 
t in d. w. Grands. § 20, 8. 45 n. ff. 
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Here again we have » vtord idrtead of iw thing. At fiwt it wa* mi ciii|MSt« sow it ■ an 
anticipation, — But even after this new inyention of a word, the question still remans 
wholly unanswered: if the fandamentnl harmony of the first half of the second measure Is 

S, with what propriety does the note 3 stand in that pla0»— a note which even constitates 

the distinguishing sign between # and Hf Witk what j^priety could this 3, foreign to the 
harmony #, occur, unprepared, in the heavy part of thA measure and continue unresolved ? 
This was one of Kimberger*s modes of exfdatning such series of seconds. The second 
is called retardation. We may also, he Says, suppose to such a series the lundamental 
harmonies which are indicated in fig. 357, «. 



(Fig. 297. WL) 




e#!t«! C «! 



and in this way it is strictly to be understood as presented in fig. 257, n; 

(fig. 297. n,) 

i 




^^ 



3 




only, in fig. 267, m, the two under voices are retarded^ and first make their appearance with 
f and a at the third quarter instead of the second. Thus in fig. 257, m, the tones e and g, 
still continuing at the second quarter, would be suspensions of f and a, prepared on the 
heavy part of the measure, dissonant on the lighl> and retoWed on the following heavy 



In like manner as our theorisis are aeeustomed to pMhibit the progression of the funda- 
mental harmony by one degree upwards ^ they have also laid their interdict upon progress- 
ions by the same degree dow^ward^ as» e. g. in the painge above quoted from RouMttau^ 
or In Ktrnbetgw^ &c. 

With renewed amazement I here again observe the fhndamental >t<< c e ssi qn it— I several 
times successively recurring in fig. 254, p. 488! Of a similar character too are Ae pffogreM- 
htot IV— III— ri— I, in fig. 258, 



(Fig. 258.) 



MOZAKT 




D: IV III II I V* 



V^IV-*iii— II— I, In fig. 25»» 
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OLV«X. 




IV— HI— II IB S§. 260.^ 

(Fig. sao.) 






▼OOLSB. 




D:l TV III II Ji: 

Aad yet, who ha* ever heard that passage of the Sancttu ia Mozart's Re^iem found in 
ilg. 258, p. 4S(I, withotft being enraptured by its majesty ? Wlio can hoar, without emo- 
tion,Ghck's overture to Iftgenia, fig. 259, p. 487 ? Who can fail of being mspired by the 
spltittdid (Sttoria of Vogler's Mb. Sb ^mmor, fig. 2W, abore? 

Are we prepared, then, to expunge the passages frott the wtorks df Mozart, Qkck, Vogler 
and others, as fiiulty? or rather will we not expunge the prohibition of them firom our books 
of instruction? 

The succession ii — I, in the fhndameatal (( M) or uninverted position of the chords, is, 
according to Kimberger, particularly faulty.* But, so far as I can perceiye, this succession 
of chords in fig. 261, «, h^ 

(Tig. 261 i.) 




(Tig. 961. k.) 



II I ^ I 



II 

does not, to say tho leait, tfouikd so ill as Do merit rejectioih. Shall we, then, uneoBditionaHy 
prohibit successions of this species ? At6 we prepared, e. g. to strike out fhe passage in 
Mefaul's iiifs falie where OarIin*s #8ggish simpHeity is expressed in a most perfectly hu- 
morous manner by means of this very succession of harmonies?'*— Fig. 262. 

(Fig. 562.) 






^^=^ 



W 



^ 









m 



i 



r:l V I II I 

*K. d. r. 8. ^. Th. 1. Abschn. 8. 14. 
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Others, agaiji, e. g. Vogler* and his apostle J. H. Knecht, absdately forbid the immedi- 
ate snccesaion of two three-fold harmonies standing on two proximate degrees of the scale, 
in cases where both chords are of the same species, namely cither both large or both small, 
e. g. #— 6r, 6r— #, orH— C9 C— H. 

It is tme indeed that this theory does not forbid snch progressions as ix«>I in fig. 254, p. 
438, etc ; but yet a multitude of others it does prohibit, e. g. 11— iix, in — xi, IV— V, V — 
IV, etc. 

Now, in the first place, as it respects the succession of two large three-fold chords, 
enough has been said already. But as regards small three-fold chords, it is fully demon- 
strated by fig. 268, 

(Fig. 263.) 



tjLLj l A Jlj 



t 1* r ^ r 




V IV III II III IV V I V IV V 

that such a succession is at the farthest possible remove from sounding disagreeably, not- 
withstanding the two small three-fold chords C and H are arranged, both forwards and 
backwards, immediately after one another. — ^Who can reproach such a succession of chords 
as that in 6g. 264, «, with being faulty ? 

r. 264. %.] 




e:i 



C:n y 



And, according to Vogler's rule, would not the interdict rest upon all the passages quoted 
from Mozart, Gluck, and — ^what is the finest of all — ^upon that even which is quoted from 
Vogler himself? It is indeed true, that the uniform succession of the two proximate har- 
monies e and Hf in fig. 264, k and J, 

(Fig. 264. k.) (I.) 




1x1 II III II III 



does not please the ear, (comp. § 602;) but still it does not follow, as the above mentioned 
examples show, that every succession of small three-fold chords by proximate degrees is 
faulty, in other cases : the fault lies in the rule itself. 

In like manner we also find the progression of sixths forbidden in our books of instruction, 
e. g. in d'Alembert f and othecs. 

I here again beg to know, whose ear is offended by the progression of sixths and under 
thirds in fig. 266 ? 

(Fig. 265. i.) (ik.) 




*Handbuch zur Harmonielehre, Kap. 8, § 21, 8. 80. 
t a. ang. O. § 86. 
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And have we not already seen, that Kimherger plaees his only jiutification of the second 
progreesione in fig. 257, p. 48ff,on the grotind that progreMiont of flixthi are to be inserted 
between them ? ! 

And here again Marpurg, already referred to, appean before m, explaining • the sixth 
progreMion €— « in 6g. 266, t, p. 438, as an ellipnt or elinon of the phrase m fig. 265, fr, 
p. 488! — (In this way the above mentioned passage in fig. 257, p. 486, would be an elHp$i$ 
of «« dliptU,) 

But why, for heaven's sake, all this far-fetched, nnnatnral, and senseless explanation of 
harmonic successions, in themselves natural and faultless, merely to maintain the credit of 
an unnatural and erroneous rule which these progressions contradict?! 

Others, again, for the most part, limit only the progression of certain Aaf montet, e. g. 
the diminished three-fold chord. Thus Kimherger SAy8,t " the diminished three-fold chord 
has no other progression than that of four degrees above itself* (meaning a fourth upwards.) 
But from his own examplesythe last but one quoted, it is clear, that he could not condemn 
such a passage ta that in fig. 266. 

(Fig. 266.) 




a; I 



Finally, he himself even quoted 



II I -II I V VI 

as an example of a harmonic succession! Fig. 267. 

Fig. 267.) 
3 

JZL 
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This rule again is ebviously false, and Kimherger will here also find it necessary to sum- 
mon up his sagacity, to invent an explanation of the above mentioned examples by an ellipsis, 
by anticipation* retardation, or some other ingenious fiction, and to show, that the above 
snceesiiens °ii— i are not °ii — i, but really ^ix — ^V. 

Or, are the numerous examples of harmonic progression which have been referred to and 
which run directly counter to the prohibitions laid down by musical teachers, while at the 
same time they do not sound ill, only exceptions to the rule, and, as the hackneyed phrase 
is» " only allowable to good composers ?" — ^But, to say nothing of the fact that the exception! 
would in this case be more numerous than the instances in which the rule would apply, — 
I should at least suppose, that if the rule were really correct, its violations must necessarily 
ha bad, without any subjective reference to the pen from which they flowed: and, vice Vim, 
if the violatien or exception were good and thus objectively allowable, it must he equally sb 
to all persons alike. But a rule to which any one may make an exception, i. e. which any 
one may transgress, is no rale at all. 

Or, again, are such exceptions allowable " only in the fne styht but forbidden in the 
strict?" I have already expressed my views upon this subject in general, in the remark 
on § 96. But let me ask still farther, why they are allowed in the former style and not in 
the latter? Is it for any reason in the nature of the case, or merely because theorist T or 
Zhassaidso? 

Bat enough and more than enough, to demonstrate the gr08i inaecuraoy of this part also 
of our previous theories ! 



* a: aag. O. 

tKd. e. S. Th. 1.8. 88. 
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I wish it to be observed, however, that in thus exposing the defects of existing musical 
doctrines, it has not been so mnch my object, to reproach theorists for not having laid down 
more appropriate general roles, or for not having more perfectly treated the doctrine in 
question in other respects. I am by no means ignorant of the fact that it would be alto- 
gether too tedions a business, not only to theorists themselves, but also to their readers, to 
go over, step by step, so immense a field as that of all the different possible harmonic steps, 
(fur it does not admit of being summarily despatched by a few general and sweeping pre- 
cepts and prohibitions,) and to enter into a radical investigation of the merits of every 
fundnmental succession under all possible varieties of circumstances. This could not rea- 
sonably be required of them. It were but reasonable, however, to expect, that, in an nilhir 
so obviously impracticable, they should not have falsely concealed the fact and have given 
themselves the appearance of being able to dispose of so vast a field with a few superficial 
and dogmatically exhibited general rules. It was their duty, to disclose the existing vast- 
ness and variety of the ground to be surveyed and to let their readers have a view of it, 
instead of deceiving them by puzzling rules and prohibitions, which every one who has 
confidence in his own or in others* ears, finds superfluous and untrue in practice, and hence 
learns, very properly to despue, violate and set aside. 

Hence it is no wonder, that, in the eyes of composers, the names thcoritt and pedant, 
theory and fckola$ticUm (school-dust?) have become synonymous terms. Indeed, so long 
as the case is strangely thus with the theory of an art which holds so very advanced a po- 
sition practically, it may with propriety be said, that theorists really possess incomparably 
less of theory, than practitioners themselves. For, the former teach false rules, while the 
latter act accorduig to those which are true. The rules which the former lay down infinitely 
more often prove erroneous than correct, while the latter produce elevated works of art, 
firom which we might and should long since have deduced better rules. For, if it is true, 
that, in art, practice must precede theory, and that the latter is at first drawn from the for- 
mer, then must theory be willing really to follow, and, free firom implicit faith, must be 
ready to give up without fiuther hesitation any rules which prove themselves untrue in 
practice. Indeed, if we had nothing to substitute in the place of throe false rules and were 
to be left with no rules at all, even then it would be our first duty to throw away the old 
ones, after their having once been found to be false, and no longer to repose confidence in 
prescriptions of whose falsity we have the proof before us. For the mere recognition of the 
fact that a man does not know a thing, is far better than an erroneous belief in a false sci- 
ence, the latter being at all times the most stubborn hindrance to the investigation of truth. 

But so long as rules are suflTered to retain their hold of our confidence, which condemn 
thousands and tens of thousands of passages which daily occur in every piece of music and 
sound perfectly well, rules which even their authors themselves contradict on the very 
same page on which they gave them, while not the slightest caution is given against many 
things which are really of bad musical eflfect,* — so long as confidence in suck rules is enter- 
tained and inculcated, it is truly more than a herculean labor to study the art; and in thie 
sense, there is but too much truth in the lament with which the brave Fuz, in his Gradu 
0(2 ParnaMvm, bids the disciple of art a friendly welcome: *'Jin nescUt Musieae studium 
immensum esse mars, neque JV^istoris annU terminandumf Verl rem difficilem^ onwqite (/) 
Aetnd graviui $uicipire intendi$!**i ** Do you not know, that the Hudy of mutie is an 
immenu ocean,— a itudy which cannot be consummated in the age of a J>tkstort You are 
about to engage in a thing that is truly difficult, yes to assume a load more heavy than 
mount Jietna!** Truly, regarded in this point of view, it is* not strange — nor indeed un- 
reasonable, that one often prefers to engage in the study of composition from mere current 
custom, rather than from the principles and rules laid down in books; for, it is not to be 

eComp. e. g. the last part of the remark on § 95. 
t L. II. p. 48. 
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denied, diat he b not only led far more eaailj, but also very much more certainly and safely, 
by the former, than by ialae principles like these. 

From the foregoing considerations aa to the manner in which the doctrine of harmonic 
successions has been hitherto treated in onr books of instruction, from an examination of 
some of the precepts and prohibitions laid down by our writers, (and it would be easy to 
increase the proofii of their incorrectness by innumerable others, and in fact we haye our- 
selres still much more to say hereafter, in connection with the doctrine of digressive 
harmonic successions, upon some similar prohibitions of certain digressiye modulations,) it 
follows, that the few rules which the instruction books give us relative to the different har- 
monic successions, even scarcely touch the thoasandth part of the immeasurable field, and 
that they are not true even in relation to half of this small part, but, in reference to far the 
greatest proportion, are directly and positively fklse. All the rest of the field, upon which 
the practical composer is daily and hourly so richly and successfully reaping, has aa yet 
never been trod by a single theorist, no, not even surveyed, and indeed, one might say, not 
yet even discovered to have a being, and much lees is it cultivated. 

We have ourselves surveyed it above, in $ 227, and now enter upon it with a view, so 
fiir as its immeasurable extent permits, to examine it. May the absolute want of assistance 
from any previous labors, excuse the imperfection of my own attempts. 



DIVISION II. 

HARMONIC SUCCESSIONS IN THE SAME SCALE. 

§243. 

Having thus far considered the nature and merits of the different harmonic 
steps in ^^eneral, we will now pass to a review of the various species of these 
steps, taken separately, and will advert to whatever is worthy of remaric ia 
each. 

We will first take a view of the fundamental or harmonic steps found in 
one and the same scale, or, in other words, those harmonic steps in the case 
of which one harmony follows another belonging to the same key. 

It may be said in general of all these fundamental successions, that, in like 
manner as the most essential harmonies of a key usually occur more fre- 
quently than the secondary harmonies, so, for this reason, those harmonic 
successions in which the one or the other harmony is a secondary harmony, 
not only more seldom occurs than others, but are ordinarily also somewhat 
less satisfactory in themselves. 

This fact is especially palpable, as we shall see in the review which we 
are about to take, in the case of those harmonic steps in which the harmony 
III occurs; (See § 147, No. 3.) All those steps also in which the three-fold 
harmony of the seventh degree occurs, are for the most part somewhat equiv- 
ocal, {% 147, No. 7.) 

Alter these few preliminary remarks, we will take a general survey of all 
conceivable harmonic successions, according to the following divisions. 



(A,) One three-fold dufrd follows another ihree-fold chord belonging to tho 

same key; or 

(B,) A four-fold chord follows a threefold chord belonging to the same 

key; pr 

(C.) A threefold chord follows a four-fold chord of the same key; or 
(Z>.) One fourfold chord follows another ybtir^/b/d chord in the same key. 



(«d.) OF THE SUCCESSION OF ONE THREE-FOLD CHORD AFTER ANOTHER IN 

THE SAME KET. 



§244. 

We will first consider those harmonic successions in which we pass finom 
one three-fold harmony to another three-fold harmony belonging to the same 
key. 

Where one three-fold chord is followed by another three-fold chord be- 
longing to the same key, the latter is either that of the next higher degree, 
thus making the progression of the fundamental harmony that of a second, — 
or it is that of the second higher degree, thus making the progression of the 
fundamental harmony that of a third,— or it is that of the third higher degree, 
&c. 

A synoptical view of all these possible cases is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table. (It is not intended to be thoroughly studied or to be otherwise 
committed to memory, but only to exhibit a view of the multiplicity of dif- 
ferent cases belonging to this class.) 

(1.) Succemone by Seconds. 

The possible cases in which a three-fold chord may be followed by another 

three-fold chord in the same key, one second higher, are as follows: 

In a large key: 

1—n, n— HI, ui— IV, IV— V, V— vj, vi— <>vn, ®vii— I; 

In a small key: 

I— ^11, , , IV— V, V— VI, VI— «vii, «vii— I 

(2.) Succeesions by thirds. 

The possible cases ar e • 

In a large key: 

I— III, n— IV, III— V, IV— VI, V— oyji, vi— I, **vii— ii; 

lo a small key: 

■ ' ■ **n— IV, , IV— VI, V~<>vii, VI— I, ovn— 11. 

(3.) Successions by fourths. 

In a large key: 

I— IV, II— V, III- VI, rV — ^®vn, V — I, VI — ^11, ®vu — in; 

In a small key: 

i-H[v, oii-^V,— p— — , IV— ""vn, V— I, VI— ®n,- 
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(4.) Succe$9wni by J!ftk$. 

In a larg* kej: 

I_V, II— VI, III— ovii, IV— I, V— II, vi-^iii, ^VM— IV; 

In a email key: 
I— V •ii— VI, ■ , IV— I, V— <»ii,— »-, *»vn— IV 

(5.) Successions by sixths. 

In a large key: 

I— VI, II — ^*vii. III — I, IV — li, V — MI, VI — IV, ovii- V; 

In a small key: 

I— VI, II— •vii, — — , rr- «'ii, , VI— IV, •vii— V. 

{6, y. Successions by sevenihs. 

In a large key: 

I— Vii, ii- I, lu— II, IV— III, V— IV, ri-^V, «vii— vi; 

In a amall key: 

l—Oyu^ •ll— I, , , V— IV, VI— V, *vii— Vi. 

We will at least give examples of all these harmonic successions, and 
ap<m flome of them will also add a few remarks 



(L) Of second steps^ where a three-fold chard is followed by 
the tkree-Jbld chord of the next degree in the same key. 



§345. 

(a.) We have already, in figs. 204,257, 261, 262, and 266, pp. 433-439, 
had examples of the saccesaion I to n» or i to ^ii, i. o. where |hc large three-fold 
chord of the first degree in a large key is followed hy the small three-fold 
chord of the second degree,— ^r where the small three-lbkl chord of the first 
degree in a small key is followed by the diminished three-fold chord of the 
second degree. They occur with special freqneacy in such phrases as those 
in fig. 268, a te A. as well as in others. 

(Fig. 268. a.) (6.) (e.) d. 




m ' II ' ^^I k ^ t l l_ ^ m t il 



1 ®ii I V^ I ®ii I V 1 I °ii V 1 <*ii V I 

It iff wofthy of remaric, that tMs harmonic succesgion always soondi lUiAer 
repulsively, if the fimdamental tone in the second harmony lies in the Base, 
and the fifth in the upper voice, as in fig. 269. (Comp. §§ 520, 538.) 

(Fig. J69.) 



1^ 



^ 
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(6) Examples of the succession ii-^ui, i. e. when the small three-fold 
harmony of the second degree in a large key is followed by that of the third, 
are found in fig. 270, t. k. 



(Fig. no. L) 




(*.) 



^^— ^=pl ^i~*~^ 



II III 



D:l II III IV III II I y^ I 

Successions of this kind in the small key, are, for reasons already known 
(^ 150,) inconceivable. If, however, we would imitate these in the small 
key, we must borrow, to fill up the chasms, chords firom the nearest related 
large key, as e. g. in fig. 270, /. 

(Fig. TJO, I.) 




d:i **n F:l ii I <f°ii 

But we shall find, in the doctrine of transition-chords and apparent-chords, 
that such passages as the one in fig. 270, i and /, above, often admit of being 
explained also as transitions. 

(c.) The succession iii — ^IV seldom occurs, and always has something odd 

and singular in its sound, as do all those successions in which the hannony 

III is concerned. (Comp. § 24S,) fig. 270, % above, and 270| t, h. 

(Fig.f?DJ.i.) (*.)_ 




— ^ l E 



i 



I III IV V I V III IV V^ I 

In the small key, again, such a fiindamental succession as this, is not pos- 
sible. (Comp. 270, I, above.) i 

(d.) The succession IV — ^V, or iv—V, occurs very frequently in almost 
every piece of music. Fig. 271. 

(Fig. 571 




rv V IV V IV V 

(<•) Examples of the succession V— vi, or, V — ^VI, are found in fig. 272: 

(Pig. m, <.) 



FROM ONX THlUB£-FOLl> CHOS]> TO AHOTHSB. 
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(Fig. ftt. I.) 

1 V VI <^M V VI V. . 



(/.) Tlie BucceBBion vi — ®vii will Bcarcdy occur except in sequences, e. g. 
fig. 273. 

(Fig. J78.| 







The succession VI— ^vii is to be introduced in a small key still more sel- 
dom, and, indeed, so far as I have investigated, never with good effect. 

(g.) The successions ®vii — I and *vii — i will hardly occur, since the ear 
will perceive the harmony ^vii in by far the most cases as V^ (mth the omis- 
, sion of the fundamental tone,) and hence will far more readily take the har- 
mony to be V^— I, than to be •vii— I. (§ 243.) 



(^•) Of progressions by thirds j where a three-fold chord isfd- 
loioed by that of the second foUotoing degree in the same key. 

(§ 244, No. 2.) 



§246. 



(a.) The succession I — in, i. e. when the three-fold chord of tho first de- 
gree is followed by that of the third, as e. g. in fig. 274, t — n, but rarely 
occurs. 



(Fig. »74. i) {k.) 




0: 1 fix II T 

(Fig. t74. m.) 



tii 



III 



III 





r p r ' .^ 



Q: I XXX ix nr IP 1 

Eimberger* would like to forbid it altogether. It truly sounds rather strange 
and unusual, (Comp. §243,) but it may, for that very reason, if employed 
in the right place, be of very striking effect. Very much depends, as we 
see firom the examples referred to upon the different positions in which tho 

•K.d. r. 8. XX. Th.S. IS. 
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one or the other chord appears, and upon the connection in which they both 
occur. (Comp. alio what was said in relation to the 30th and 21st measures 
of fig. 234, p. 385.) 

The small kej affords no harmonic succession, corresponding to the I — ^iii, 
just mentioned; because, in a small kej, no harmonj belongs to the third 
degree of the scale. And if, for the sake of canying through a sequence in 
the small key, or of copying a passage in the small key, as e. g. that in 
fig. 374, n, p. 445, we interpolate, say, the large three-fold chord Sb9 ^ ^® 
place of the three-fold chord which is wanting on the third degree of the 
small scale of ^, as in fig. 374, c^ 



g:j B^: I f .•**ii 



IT V I 

this is, as we know, (§ 237,) a transient digressive modulation. The reason 
why the ear pays so little attention to this is the fact that the ear as it were 
instinctively infers upon what ground the chord V |> b inserted as a sort of 
patch, and therefore, without bestowing much attention upon it, at once un- 
hesitatingly again takes the following ^A^ as the harmony of the second 
degree of g-small, and not VisBb: ®vii, nor as B[}:V with the omission of the 
fundamental note. (Comp. § 211 at the end.) 
(6.) The successions Ii-**IV, ^ii — ^iv.but rarely occurs: fig. 275 ; alto fig. 

274, n, p. 445. 

(Fig. TO.) 




0:1 ix IV I T» I «;i«niv t V^ i 

(c; What was said in § 245, c, p. 444, applies also here to the succession 
III— V. Fig.274t. 

(Fig. tWJ.) 




T III V ^ '^ 

(d.) The succession IV— vi, or iv-^VI, always sounds rather odd and 
strange, in whatever form or position it may be introduced, and it very rarely 
occurs. Fig. 276. 

(Fig.«76.) 




IV VI rr VI 

(e.) The succession V — ^°vii is so equivocal and indefinite as only to ap- 
pear to be some one in which the harmony ®vii occurs. F^;. 277 : 



FBOM ONI THR££-FOLD CHORI) TO ANOTHER. 
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(Fig. m.) 




For, the ear, wliich always explains to itself every harmonic succession in 
the simplest manner, will naturally, after it has once heard the large three- 
fold chord 0r as a dominant harmony, incline to take the following chord [h 
d f] as the principal four-fold chord 0f^, rather than as the diminished three- 
fold chord of the seventh degree ; and that too for several reasons. First, 
the principal four-fold chord is in itself, as an essential harmony of the key, 
more natural and familiar to the ear than the secondary harmony of the sev- 
enth degree; sectnuUy, the antecedent three-fold chord 0f is more nearly 
allied to the principal four-fold chord also for the reason that both are situated 
on one and the same degree, the fundamental tone of the former being also 
the fundamental tone of the latter, the third of the one being also the third 
of the other, &c. On this account, moreover, these two harmonies are to 
some extent regarded as only one and the same, (^142). In view of all this, 
it is very plain, that a harmonic succession will never very readily strike the 
ear as really being V — ^yu. 
(/) Examples of the succession vi — I, or VI — ^i, may be seen in fig. 278: 

(Fig. f78.) 



lK>:V^ VI I r.V^ VI I V^ VI i 



g:r^ VI I 

(g.) What was said in § 246, g, applies ako to the fundamental successions 
.•vii — II and yii — ^®ii. 



(3.) Of progressions by fourths^ in which a three-fold chord 
is foUowed by another threefold cJjLord^ in the same key, three 
d^ees higher. 

(§ 244, No. S.) 
§ 247. 

(a.) The succession I — IV, or i— iv, consisting of two of the most essen- 
tial hannonies of the key, occurs, for that reason, with the utmost fi^quency, 
e. g. fig. 282, i; 

(Fig. 281. i.) 




especially in a similar way as the successions I — ii or i — ^^ii, in such phrases 
as thoee in fig. 268, p, q, r, s. 

• 57 
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(Fig.je8.^.) 




I IV 1 v* I nr V I IT I 1?T 1 !▼ I ^ 

(i.) The Buceeanon ii — ^V, or ^u — V, ia very commcMi: Fig. 279, i, and 
alfio fig. 266» tt d, gt 4» f. 443. 

|Fig. ST9. i.) 



' [ ^ L j— js l t ~i g ' P ]g: 




f I I III 

Kimberger evea teaches^ thai ^u can be followed by no harmony but V or 
V.' (see the remark on § 242.) 

(c.) What was said in § 245» c. applies also to the succession m — ^vi. 
Comp. fig. 279» i, above« and fig. 279, Jb, I, below. 

(Fig, 279. A.) (I.) (m.) (n.) 




^^* ^^^k A«^k^ ^^ Jb^* *^^M *flBa ^K 

g ; ^ ; !^;~^ ^ 

I V 111 Ti II V 1 ll*>: 




D;I III VI I V iiiYi ii V f 1I»>:V^ ▼! n I V^.'lPVl^ii V^ 

(d.) The succession IV — ^^vii, or iv— ^vii, is equivoi^d again, as are all 
those in which ®yii occurs. An example is afibrded by fig. ^9, t, above. 

(e.) The succession V — I, or V — ^i, occurs in almost every measure, and 
so very fi-equently that it would b^ superfluous to adduce any particular ex- 
amples. 

(/.) Examples of the suecesaioa vt**-u^ or VI — ^n,are found in fig. 279, 
/, », SI, above. 

(g.) Section 245, (g,) applies also to ®vii — ^ni. 

(4.) Of progressions by Jif&s and under-fawrAsj in whu:h a 
ihree-fdd chord is foUowed hy another^ four degrees higher. 

(§ 244, No. 4.) 
§248., 
(a.) The succession I — ^V, or i — ^V, is as extremely firequent and common, 
as y — ^I, or V — ^1, of which indeed it is, in a manner, but the inversion or 
converse. It appears particularly often in such phrases as tiKMie m, fig. 
268, a, 6, e, /, p. 443; in fig. 268, p and r, above ; and in ig^. S6t, t, ik, I, 
m, below : and », o, p. 449. 

(Fig. 268. i) (*.) (L) (•!.) 




I II I V 



ii» I 



FBAVI OKB THME-FOU> CHORD TO ANOTaM. 
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(Fig. 168. ».) 



^^ 






^^ 



£: 



i 




S«e Fig. 140. 



It te worthy of ranwric, that* in many oaaai, eneceMioiiB of ohordi which oommoii fenae 
wmM reeofUM » nothing olio thoa I— V, or J— V , fltill are not allowed to be rognrdod in 
that light by mnaieal teaeheta. Thia ia oapocUlly the ftct in caaea of the apeciea jnat men- 




and generally m each aa occnr in fig. 248, i— e« p. 448 k, 448. They maintain, namely, that, 
in anch phraaea,the inndamental harmony of the fonrth-aixth chord ia the dominant harmony 
Y» aad that thft fenrth and aixth of the baae tone are only ao called aeeidettfal diaaoaan- 
cea, namely aoapenaiona of the third and fifth; thoaf^ not anlQeet to the lawv «f pruiatatian 
and prc^greaaion naaally incident to diaaonancea. (See remark at the end of § 108, p. 282.) 

For what reaaon it ahonU be deairahle to aianme thia, I am at a loaa to conceiTO. In my 
opinion, it would be more natonl and more aimple to allow a chord, oonaiating of the tonea 
[G e e], to be a C-chotd, than, in deapita «f ita elementa, eewMinmg, aa it doea, only the 
▼cry tonea which conatitnte the harmony C, to cell it 6r or 6r^, and to atamp two of theae 
tonea, under the moat learned technical terma, aa-nliaaonancea, which, moreoyer, would 
•ren ia thia caae be entirely anoraaioua, and, on aoconnt of their irregular attitude, would 
theneelTea again require an explanation. For, if the fouilh and aizth in the ezamplea pr^ 
tented by fig. 266, pp. 448, 447, 446 and 448, were anapennona» how could they thua, 
in apite of the moat eaaontial attributea in the nature of auapenaiona, at one time move by 
diatonic degreea, and at another by akipe, at one time npwarda, and at another downwarda f 
Where, moreoTor, can reaaona be found to jugtify thia new irregularity .' Here again reoourae 
muat neceaaarily be had to elliptie and catachretic reaolationa, licenaea and other phraaea 
of thia aort, to relioTO the diffieidty and to give a plauaible appearance to the abaurd idea! 

But why, for heaven'a aake, all thia troubleaome and unnatural routine of puerile ezplana- 
tioM ? ! Only let the harmonic aucceaaion [6 c e],— [6 b d] be and be ccnaidered aabefaig 
I— V ia C-major, and then nothing hindera ha really being ao and hemg ao called ! 



(h.) The Buccession n — vi but rarely occurs; the succession ^11 — VI still 
more rarely;— *boUi, however, are most apt to occur in sequences. See, 
e. g. fig. 380, 381.— domp. ^ 337, p. 415. 
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(Fig. S80. i) 




rir r r f^j V*- ' 



II TI "VII 




e:i g:i JEPJV I c:it i V^ i 



(Fig. 281. i) 



ftM*f^ 




(e.) What was said in § 245, c, p. 444, applies likewise to the succession 
jii— -^m. Comp. fig. 381}. 

(Fig. fSlJ.) 




I iii^vii I V II VI III ©vii IV I 



(d.) The succession IV — I, iv — i, consisting, as it does, of two of the 
most essential harmonies of the key, occurs with extreme frequency. Ex- 
amples may he found in fig. 282: 

ID* 8m Fig. 282 1. on iMge 447. JCO (Fig. 282. A.) 



(Fig. 282. 1.) (M.) 




rsoM QUE thubv-fold cho&p to akothbe. 
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It will be recollected, among other things, that many pieces of music close 
with such successions of chords as those in fig. 382, Ir-^o, p. 460, particu* 
larlj church pieces. There is something in an ending of this kind, peculiarly 
grave, solemn and imposing. The learned. call such an ending a Greek car- 
Aenet and also a plagaJ cadence. We shall recur to this subject again, farther 
OD^ (§ 306.) 

But the succession IV — I, or iv — ^i, frequently occurs, also under another 
form and in another connection, namely so that the harmony I or i appears 
in the second inversion,* iQ the sixth-fourth position, whereupon the dominant 
harmony usually follows, and in this way arise the well known phrases fbund 
in fig. S68, p, r, s, p. 447. 

(e.) Examples of the succession V — ^ii, or V — °ii, are found in Ig. d81, «, 
k, p. 450, and fig. 989: 



(Fig. S8S.) 





e: t V ^1 



nfT 



(/.) He succession vi — ^iii hardly occurs etcept in a harmonic series, fig. 
280, «, p. 449. If we would copy a similar succession of chords in a smaB 
key, it must be done again by transient digressive modulations, ad, e. g. in 
fig. 280, Ik, p. 449. 

{g.) What was said in § S45, g, p. 445, applies also to the successions 
•vii — ^rV and ®vn — iv. 



(5.) Cf progressions by sixths and under-thirdsj where a three- 
fold chord is followed by another ihree-fold chord of the ;^fth de- 
gree above. 

(§f244, K». 5.) 
§^9. 
(a.) Examples of the succession I — ^vi, or i— VI, are found in fig. 284, i, 

f, M, ft. 

(Tig. S8i. i) 




£ 



^^? 



I VI M V» I TI II V» 
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(Fig. S8i. I) 










•: I VI IV <>II •¥!! V 

(6.) The succession ii — ^^vii, or ^ii — ^^vii, is always somewhal indefinite 
and equivocal, for the same reasons as were given above in § 246, (e),p. 
446f in the case of the succession V — ^vii: that is to say, the ear easily 
mistakes such a succession of chords for ii — V^ or ^ii — V^. This is less the 
case, however, when such a harmonic step occurs in a harmonic series, as 
e. g. in fig. 284, I and m, above ; for, in this case, the ear, having already 
become accustomed, in the course of the first four chords, to find the fiinda- 
mental tone of the following chord every time a third lower, will also in the 
example fig. 284, m, take the note Gr^ in the fifth chord as the fundamental 
tone and hence will perceive the chord as °||t and will not suspect the note 
£ to be the fimdamental tone nor the chord to be JS* in the first inversion, 
with the omission of the fimdamental tone. And as little likely would it be 
to take the chord 1l for IBT ; in fig. 284, I, &c. 

(c.) What was said in § 245, c,applies also to ui — I. 

(d.) Examples of the succession IV — ^ii, or iv — ^ii, are found in fig. 284 
/, m, p. 451, and in fig. 285. 

(Fig. J85.) 



V a: I IV ®ii I V 



C:l IV II I V a: I iv ^ii i V 
(e.) The succession V — iii can occur only in a large key, and not even 
then very commonly. Comp. fig. 286, i. 

(Fig. J86. L) 




C:l V 111 n V I 

This succession of chords can be copied in the small key only by the in- 
terpolation of chords foreign to the scale of that key, as e. g. in fig. 286, A:, 
I (Comp. § 237.) 

(Fig. 286. ».) ^ (I.) 







c:i JSf*:iii 1 c:°ii 
8:i VI 



FBOM on THmSB-VOLD CHORD TO ANOTHKR. 
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(/) Examples of the sucoeBston vi — ^IV, or VI — ^it, are to be {bund in 
fig. 284, /, m, p. 453. 
(g. ) What was said in § 245, g, p. 445,applieB also to the succession ®vii— iii. 



(6.) Of progressions by sevenths and under-secondsj where a 
threefold chord is followed by another threefold chard on the 
next lower degree. 

(§ 244, No. 6.) 

§250. 

(a.) The succession I — *^yii, or i — ^^vii, properly occurs but seldom; or 
rather, whenever it occurs, our ear easily understands it as something else 
than I — ^*vii, or i — ^®vii. That is to say, it easily mistakes the chord ®vii for 
V^ with the omission of the fundamental tone, and accordingly understands 
such a succession of chords as being I — ^V^, or i — ^V^; not only because this 
latter succession of harmonies, is far more familiar to it, than is the succes- 
sion I — ^vii, or I — ^^vii, but because the harmony V^, as being one of the 
most essential of the key, is also more familiar to it, than tho secondary bar* 
mony ^vn. It is perhaps only in sequences that the ear can be brought to 

apprehend such a harmonic succession as [e g c] — [d f b], or [e^ g c] — [d 
f b] as I — ^^vii or i — *»vii, e. g. fig: 287, 

(Fig.M7.) 




because, being here once accustomed to hear a series of three-fold chords in 
the first inversion and that too in a gradual descending progression by dia- 
tonic degrees, it will be already predisposed to understand the chord [d f b], 
occurring in such a series, as the three-fold chord ^ in the first inversion. 

(6.) The succession ii — I, ii — i, which, in an inverted position of both 
chords, sounds perfectly well, as e. g. in fig. 288, t, k, 

(Fi^. S88. i.) (A.) 








sounds for the most part rather strangely, when both chords appear in their 
fundamental position, as in figs. 261 and 262, p. 437. 

One case of this succession, particularly worthy of remark, is that in which 
the harmony I or i occurs in the fourth-sixth position, which position of the 
tonic ehord, as we know,(§ 248, a, p. 448,) usually brings after it the dominant 
harmony; or, in other words, in which I or i in the second inversion is usu- 
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allj followed bj V or V^, giving birtii to Ae wdl known pkiMe fig. 268» a, 
p. 443, 8tc. 

(c.) Section 245, c, p. 444» appIiM alto to tkfi anccfsiion ui— -u. Fig. 
289: 

(Fig. S89.) 




(d.) As it respects the mftoeeasioa IV — m, see fig. 290^ •: 




E:l IT III II V^ I e:i it 0:l f.-^^n ▼• i 

In the flmaO key, for well known reasons, there is no harmonic succession 
which corresponds to the above; and, therefore, if we would imitate a 
passage of this species in the small key, we must have recourse again to 
transient digressive modulations, as, e. g. in fig. 290, k, p. 453. (Comp. 
§237.) 

(e.) The succession V — ^IV, or V«*iv, is,^ in some respects, the reverse 
of the aforementioned successions IV — ^V, or vr — V. The former, however, 
does not occur quite so firequently as the latter. Fig. ^91. 

(Fig. »l.) 




V IV V 

(/) Examples of the succession vi*— V, or VI— Y, are to he found in fig. 
292, t, k. 

(Fig. 29S. «.) {k.) 



^l|?},;| | gt|^ 

I V Ti V I °vii Ti V I V^ VI V I 



V VI V 

{g,) Section 245, g. p. 445, applies alsa to the successions ^vii — n and 
«vii— VI. 



(B.) Of those harmonic stbps in which a thrbb-folo coord is vol* 

LOWBD BT A FOUBrrOLD CHORD BBLONQINa TO THB SAKB KBT. 

§251. 

The possible cases of this class are as follows: 



FROM A TBBK^FOLD CHORD TO A FOUR-FOLO CHORD. 455 

(1.) SuceesHonf iy prima. 

in a Urge Icty. 

I_I,T ,,_iT^ in-.iif IV—IVF, V— V% VI— vi% ovii— ^VII^ 

Id a 801^ key: 
, «ii— •if , , IV— Iv^ V— V^ VI— VIT, r. 

(S.) Succe$»iofu by seconds. 
In a large key: 
I-^H% M.^m', lllrr-IV*, IV^V^ V^vi% FL— *>vu% ^vii— ^"T; 

In aamftll key: 

I— •if , IV— V, V— Vn, . 

(3.) Suecessiofu &y fJktnb. 

Ii^iR.laigi^ key: 

l-<if , |i<^y^, m^V, ly— V;I^ y— •vif , vir-F, •FU-T-a^ 

In a small key: 

(4.) Siicce«<ioitt% fcmrdu, 

JnAtarg^Jie/: 

I— IVf, II— V^, III— vf, jry— •vif , y— 1», vi— if , vn— •nf ; 

In,« ap:^ll^y: 

I— Iv^ •ii— V^, -r^, .-. — , -, — , VI ^»if , . 

(5.) ,;^cMnoM 6]f J^lk$. 

In a large key: 

I— V^, II— vf, HI— •vii', IV— I*, V— if , VI— iif , ovii— IV'; 

In asmanitey: 

,_V^, <^ii— VI*^, r , y,— •«', -, •vii— IV'. 

(6.) Siuccenitnu^hy sixthi. 

In a large key: 

I— vf II— -vif , lii^I''^, IV— ^^ y— uf, VI— IV», •vii— V; 

In a^mall.kay: 

Ir^-V-ff, -.— , -..-, IV-rrV, , , Vl-rIV% •vil— F- 

(7.) S^c€ifi9na90 by sevenths. 

^In.fi. large, key: 

I_«Vu/ II— IT, ni-Tif , IV— pf, V^IV*^, VI— V% VII— vf; 

In a 409,^ keiy: 
:, . , r— , . , V— iv% VI^V/ ^i .-VIT. 

Of all these fundamental steps, W^ .^U <>nly remark, in general, that a 
preparation-of the seventh can be )iad only in .the c^e <^f tho^e which form 
progressions of seconds, .fourths^or.siJ^ths, (§ 104, p. 238,) since it is only in 
these that the tone which constitutes .^he ..seventh of the second harmony, is 
contained ah|o in the foregoing harmoay. For this reason, the. progression 
of a third — say ii — IV, e. g. thi|t,is, a progression in which the three-ibld 
chord of the second degree. in a large key, is followed by the large four^fbld 
chord of the fourth degree, cannot well be employed; or, in other words, 
the large four-fold chord of the fourth degree cannot be used after the three- 
fold chord of the second degree, '&c. 
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Here our investigation of the merits of all these harmonic successions 
individually, must, for the present, terminate. 

We will just any of the succession I — V^, or i — ^V^, however, that it fre- 
quently occurs under relations similar to those which were above predicated 
of the succession I — ^V — or i — V. (§ 248.) 



(C) Of thk harmonic stkps in which a four-fold chord is followed 

BT A THRBE-FOLD CHORD BELONGING TO THE SAME KEY. (CADENCES.) 

§25S. 

Every harmonic succession of this third species, every harmomc etep in 
which a fovr^old chord i» foUowed by a three-fold chord helongiing to ike eame 
key, ia <»lled a cadence, 

A general view of all the conceivable fundamental successions of this 
class is afibrded by the following table. 

( 1 . ) Succeseione hy prime$. 
In a large key: 
r— I, ii'— II, iif — III, IV»—IV, V^— V vi'— VI, <Vif— ^vii; 

In a small key: 

, oif— On, , iv'— IV, V^— V, Vn— VI, . 

(2.) 8ucceB$ion» &y »econd$. 
In a large key: 

I»— n, if— lu, iif— IV, IVr— V, V^— vi, vf— <>vii, ^vif— I; 

In a small key: 
, , , IV'— V, V'—VI, vn— ^vn, , 

(3.) Succeeeione hy thirds. 
In a large key: 

I»— III, ii'— IV, iif— V, IVr— VI, V'— «vn, vi'—I, ^vti'^u; 

In a small key: 
^ •if— IV, , iv'— VI, V— •vii, Vn— I, 

(4.) Succeseione hy fourths. 
In a large key: 
I*— nr, «'- V, iif — VI, IVl^— *vii, V— I, vf — II, «vif — III; 

In a small key: 
, <»if ^V, , ir'— <Vii, V'— I VI'— "a, 

(5.) Successions hy fifths. 
In a large key: 

I»— V n'— ri, III'— •vii, IVr— I, V— n, vi'— iii, •vif— IV; 

In a small key: 

., o„T_vi, , nrT_j V'T— 11, 

(6.) Successions hy sixths. 
In a large key: 
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I»— VI, ii»— «TO, in'— I, IVT— II, V»— in, vi'--IV, ovtf— V; 

In a small key: 

, •if — <Vn, , iv'— «u, , VI»— ir, . 

(7.) Swices9um$ hy sevenths. 
In a large key: 

I?— •vii, u'— I, iif— u Vn— ni, V^— IV, vf— V, •vu'— vi; 

In a small key. 
, V— I, , V^—iv, VI»— V, . 

We will still farther divide these different harmonic successions into two 
classes, according as the four-fold chord which is followed by a three-fold 
chord is 

(1.) B. principal four-fold chord, or 

(3.) a secondary ibur-fold chord. 

The former, i. e. those harmonic successions in which a principal four>fold 
chord is followed by a three-fold chord belonging to the same key, we will 
denominate principal cadences; whereas, those in which a secondary four-fold 
chord is followed by such a three-fold chord, we will call secondary cadences. 
— ^Thus, the harmonic steps in fig. 293, t, 

(Fig. 293.1.) (*.) (I.) (».) (n.) (o.) (p.) 

i nn 




Vf 1 IVtovii 



9xe principal cadences; while those in fig. 293, k^ {, m, n, o, p, are all secof^ 
dary cadences. 



^253. 



In respect to this whole class of harmonic steps, it is very perceptible, that 
every four-fold chord, whether principal or secondary, is most naturally fol- 
lowed by that of a three-fold chord which is situated a fourth higher, or a fifth 
lower, than the four-fold chord. In other words, after a four-fold chord, the 
ear most naturally expects a step of a fourth to the three-fold chord of the 
tone which is a fourth higher than the fundamental tone of the four-fold chord. 
All the cadences in No. 4. of the foregoing section and those occurring in 
fig. 293, above, are of this species. 

Now inasmuch as cadences of this species most perfectly answer the ex- 
pectation of the ear and therefore are the most natural, we will call them 
natural cadences. 

But in case a principal or secondary four-fold chord is followed by any 
other three-fold chord belonging to the same key, than the one which is a 
fourth higher, as e. g. in fig. 294, 
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CV» VI a:VT VI C;V^ IV a:V» itr IV? V it» V 

even then indeed, according to our definition of cadences, the hannonic suc- 
cession is always a cadence; not, however, the one which, as being the most 
natural, the ear had expected, but one, on the contrary, which is compara- 
tively unnatural; and accordingly, since the ear finds its expectation deceived 
and disappointed by such a succession of harmonies, we apply the termfaUe 
to all cadences of this species. 



§254. 



According to these distinctions ,th^re are, in Idl, ibur different soite of ca- 
dences, namely: 

(1.) Principal cadences, (as in fig. 29^, I, p. 457, add in fig. 394, «, &, I, 
m, above;) and of these, moreover, two varieties, to t/iU 

(a.) Natural principal cadences, (as in fig. 293, t, p. 457,) and 
(6.) False principal cadences, (as in fig. 394, % to m, p. 458;) 
(3.) Secondary (cadences, as in fig. 393, ib, and those which follow, p. 457, 
and in fig. 394 n, o, p. 458; and two varieties again of these, namely: either 
(a.) J^atural secondary cadences, (as in fig. 393, k, &c, p. 457,) or 
(6.) FaUe ncondary cadences, (as in fig. 394, », a, p. 458. 

We will now take a more particular view of all these different species of 
cadences, after having previously remarked, that the word cadence nas a dif- 
ferent meaning with some writers firom that in which we apply it. With 
some, namely, it has a far more restricted signification, being applied only to 
those harmonic successions which we denominate natural principal cadences, 
(V^ — 1, or V^ — I.) Others, on the contrary, employ it in a more extended 
sense than even we ourselves, making it mean every harmonic succession,-^ 
(This is especially the case in the more modem French writem, e. g. JUb* 
^igiiy% Berion, &c.) Others, again, (e. g. Koch in his Manual of composition, 
§ 103 and 179,) understand under this term what we shall hereafter become 
acquainted with under the name of perfect close. And still others connect 
with the expression cadence about the same idea as ourselves, (e. g. Raw* 
seau, in his Diciionary of JfiftMic, etc.) 

Still less do authors agree in respect to the use of the expressions natural 
cadence, false cadence, ennUUed or shunned cadence, interrupted cadence, &g, — 
terms which, for the most pcurt, each individual employs in a different way 
from others. 

In order to avoid such a confiision of terms in our ovm theory at least, it 
is important to request readers, in the perusal of this book, most carefiiUy to 
retain the ideas and meanings of technical terms which have been given in 
the foregoing paragraphs. 
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REMABK. 

There is, generallj tpeakbg, always a terions difficolty in the uae of technical terma 
which hare already been used by others in a different aente, as i« actually the case not only 
with the ezpreaciona eadtnee, tvitatid ceuitnct, faUt cadence, and the like, but with al- 
most all the technical terma employed in mnaic. It is' always to be apprehended in sneh a 
case, that each reader, according as he has hitherto been accustomed to attach the one or 
the other of the different significations in ose to snch a technical word, will oontinne stiU to 
vnderstajid by it the same thing as before, and hence that, of three or four different readers, 
each will get a different idea from the same technical term, and none, perhaps, will attach to 
it the real meaning intended by the author. 

With this view of the matter, one woold almost advise every scientific writer, to ibrm for 
himself an entirely new terminology and to foniish himself with as many new technical 
terms as he has ideas of his own to express. 

It is only in porsnance of a disposition to retain, as fiw as possible, every thing already 
extant, in all cases where it is at all admissable, and also to avoid, to the utmost extrat, the 
appearance of a fondness for innovation, that I have introduced so few new technical terms, 
as I have, and have used, as &r as possible, every existing technical word in the sense 
which has heretofore been most usually attached to it. 



(1.) Principal cadences. 

§355. 

A principal cadence, as we have already observed, is every succession of 
a three-fold chord to a principal four-fold chord, in the same key. The prin- 
cipal cadence is of two species^ namely: natural principal cadence, and/obe 
principal cadence. 

(a.) Natural Principal cadence. 

A natural principal cadence is that step in which the dominant or principal 
four-fold chord is followed by the tonic harmony (that is, the large three-fold 
chord in the large key and the small three-fold chord in the small key;) or, 
more briefly, it is the harmonic succession V^ — I, or V^ — i. 

It has something in it that is peculiarly decisive, definite and satisfitctory 
to the ear. The ground of this fact may, perhaps, lie in the circumstance 
that this succession consists of two of the most essential harmonies of the 
key (§ 123, p. 359,) the first of which, moreover, is the least equivocal of the 
whole (§ 158. p. 305,) while the last is the tonic itself. 

It is the most satisfactory and determinate when the two harmonies of which 
it consists appear in their fiindamental position, — particularly when the tonic 
note in the second chord lies uppermost also, as in fig. 395, i, k^ I, m: 




C:V» I m:V I 

It is less so when this is not the case, as in fig. 395, n to 9; 
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Fig. 295. n.) 




These cadences lose still more of their determinateness, when the harmonies 
of which they consist, or even only one of these harmonies, appears in an 
inverted position, e. g. in nuch as those in fig. ^96, a to /, 
(Fig. « 6» g.) (5.) Jc.)^ (A) (t.) (/) 

or when a ninth is added to the principal fonr-fold chord, as in fig. 396, g 
to fi: 

Fig.M6.r.) \hA (».) (*.) (L) (WL) in,) 




Indeed, the example in fig. 296, m, shows, that a cadence in which the prin- 
cipal four-fold chord appears with a small ninth in the fourth inversion, (§ 87, 
p. 202,) may almost be considered as sounding positively ill. And such a 
cadence in a large key, as e. g. in $g. 296, n, would be still worse, for rea- 
sons already made known in § 80. 

We may denominate the more positive and perfect caidences of the first 
mentioned species, petfect cadences, while we designate the less firm and 
decided cadences of the latter class by the term imperfeet, (Comp. also 
§504. 



(6.) Falie cadenca. 

§256. 

The above mentioned class of principal cadences is the most natural of 
all; it answers the most perfectly that expectation of the ear which is awak- 
ened by every principal four^fold chord. 

A principal four^fold chord may also be followed by another three-fold 
chord, than that of the tonic. But as such a fundamental succession is al- 
ways less natural than the natural cadence, (because the ear, after hearing 
the harmony V^, always naturally expects the tonic harmony, and, accord- 
ingly, if another three-fold harmony appears in its stead, it finds itself 
disappointed in this eicpectation,) all those harmonic steps in which a prin- 
cipal four-fold chord is followed by any other three-fiiU chord than that of the 
tonic itself, even though it belong to the same key, are called fahe cadenee$. 

These progressions are often named also fahe closes and interrupted cadenr 
ces. But we will avoid this last appellation, as being equivocal, since other 
musical teachers appl^ the same name again to an entirely different species 
of harmonic progression, which we shall recognise under the term evUaied 
or avoided oadMices. 
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5>257. 

A false principal cadeooe is, accordingly, Viat harmonic sitp in which a 
principal fowr-fold chord i» followed hy some other three-fold cJtord than the 
tonic f though belonging to the same key. Thus, 

In a large 'k^: 
VT_vi, V^— Vii, V'— II, V— ni, V^— IV; 



In a small key: 
V^— VI, V»— -vii, V— •ii — 



V— IV. 



One less, again, in the small key than in the large, because no harmony is 
situated on the third degree in -a small key. 

The most usual species of false principal cadence is that which forms the 
step of a second. Thus, in a lapge key: V^ — ^vi, and in a small key: V^-— 
VI, fig. ^7, a to d: 

<Fig.297c«b) ^) (e.) (A) 




It occurs, in this. and similar forms, very. frequently; more rarely and with 
less happy effect in the transformed state of chords, e. g. in inversions, as in 
fig. 297, e to m, 

or with a ninth added to the principal four-fold chord, as in fig. 297, n*-« ; — 

(Fig. 297. n.) jo.) (p.) (q,) (r.) (j.) (t) («.^ (•.) 




Many of these examples sound less disagreeably, only for the reason that the 
ear may interpret them to itself in another manner than as false cadences, 
namely either as digressive modulations, effected by the aid of the sixth-fourth 
position, as in fig. 297, m, or as mere transition chords, as in fig. 297, r. 

Sometimes, however, such false cadences admit of being introduced with 
happy effect even in the inversions. A very effective example of this species 
IB fiimished by Joseph Haydn, (immediately at the commencement of his 
overture to the Creation, fig. 298.) 

(Fig. SS8.) ^«^__^^ HATDIf. 







1 VI Tf 



VI 



where both harmonies appear in the first inversion. Another example of such 



4m 
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a false cadence, where the principal four-fold chord occurs in the second in- 
version^ is exhibited in fig. S99, — 



(Fig. t99.) 



■imM: 




JW^ C. WA6FXR. 



a rtjT 

and with equal felicity is the harmony VI in the first inversion twice intro- 
duced in the example fig. 300. 

(Fig. 300. j 1^ I J lii ilS: "''""**'' "^•"- 




Cru - • - 






Still another example of the false cadence V — ^VI, in an inverted position 
and at the same time with an added ninth, is found in fig. 301, in the fourth 
measure, 

(Fig. 301.) 

u Ltarth€ito. 




where ^^ with a small ninth in the first inversion is followed by B likewise 
in the first inversion. — (It is true indeed, that the harmonic step firom the 
last measure but one to the last measure may also be explained in another 
way than as /* : V — ^VI. If, namely, we take the tone E* in the base as 
a mere transition-tone, and thus not as an essential harmonic note, the har- 
monic progression would then be A: V to lY. Or we might regard the 
B -harmony of the last measure as I of the original and still unforgotten 
key i>-large, (according to § 211, p. 360,) and in this case the harmonic 
progression would be either /* V^ to D: I, or A: y to D: I. 

Further examples of this species of false cadences are afibrded by figures 
302—304. 

(Fig. 9fXtM.) (60 {€.) 






i 



^m 
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(Flff.a08.6.) (e.) (A) {€,) if.) 



(Fig. 904u «.) 



(*.) 



VT TI ^^ -•- -«- 



§258. 



The remaining possible cases of false cadences are far less frequent than 
those already mentioned; thej are as follows: 

In a large key: V— -vn, V^— n, V'— iii, V^— IV;— and 
In a small key: V— «vii, V»— «ii, V—ir. 

In the first place, as it respects Y^ — ^^vii, whether in a large or in a small 
key, we cannot properly speak of such a harmonic succession at all; for 
when the ear has once heard V^, e. g. 0r^» it is sure to take the following 
diminished three*fold chord ^ as the principal four-fold chord tfTcontinued, 
and thus as V^, in preference to regarding it as actually the diminished three- 
fold chord **ft, **vii. 

What has been said of the harmonic succession Y — ^^rii in § 246, $, p. 446, 
applies here in a still stronger sense. 



§259. 



Examples of the fake cadence Y^— ii are found m fig, S05, a — p. 

(liir.SCS. a.) • (p.) {€.) {do {€.) (f.) (g.) (A.) <t) 0L> 





j ^-3{i=4i J^|4^ 







^^^^ 



In fi — j> a large mntfa is added to the pitncipal four-fold chord. 

None of these harmonic successions is often of very h^[»py eflect; and in 

cases where they are not positively repulsive to the ear, the cause firequently 

lies in the fact, that they really appear to it, not as Y^ — ii, but as something 

else; namely, either as digressive modulations by means of the fourth-sixth 

position, or as mere transitions. 

59 
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That such harmonic successions, however, may be brought into actual use, 
is shown by the examples in figs. 306 and 307, among others. 

(Fig. 906.) 







f>^-^ l ^r|f^|^^lrD ^lf^■ l 'l l w 

(Pig. 307.) 
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In fig. 308 also, we find this harmonic succession employed, indeed, with very 
striking effect. 

(Fig. 308.) 



HAT09. 



I crit. 




Farther on we shall advert to the question, whether, in order to explain 
this last example, so as, first, to justify its succession of harmonies and its 
carriage of voices, and then to find it classical and of reputable merit, it re- 
ally requires such artificial suppositions, fictions and ellipses, as those which 
the author of an essay in No. 26 of the Lipsic general musical* Journal, of 
the year 1811, conceives himself obliged to furnish. To say the least, I find 
nothing in it which contradicts any legitimate rule, and of course nothing 
which should have in the first place given occasion for so elaborate an expla- 
nation and defence. 

Examples of the false cadence V^ — ^ii arc found in fig. 309. 



(Fig. 309.) 




iteaj:i^i»^ '-f im ^f^ ^s^z^ 




All the harmonic successions of this class, moreover, do not amount to 
much; for here too the ear naturally takes the diminished three-fold chord ^t 
as the harmony 3S^ continued, though with the omission of the fundamcntaJ 
and third and with the addition of the small ninth. This species of har- 
monic succession, however, may also perhaps sometimes be employed with 
good effect, as e. g. in figs. 310 and 311. 
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(Fig. SIO.) 






^ 



^ 



(Fig. sn.) 




§260. 



The false cadence V^ — ^iii always sounds rather foreign. One ohvious 
reason for this is found in the fact that this succession contains the three-fold 
chord of the iiid degree— a chord quite uncommon in itself. Fig. 812. 

(Fig. 311.) 







In fig. 313, 



(Fig. S13.) 




^^^^ 



the same harmony appears with a ninth added to the principal fbur^fold chord. 
But few of these successions of chords sound well, and these few only be- 
cause the ear, as already observed, can construe them into something else. 
Not one whit better are the examples which we find laid down without hesi- 
tation in Koch*8 Manual of ^armony,* § 187. Fig. 314. 

(rig. 314.) 



KOCH. 




^Handbaeh der Harmoaie. 
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Other connections and circumstances, however, maj be found in which the 
succession V^— iii, though indeed not coannon, istill is far from sounding 
disagreeablj, as e. g. fig. 315, especially if, hj taking rather a slow move- 
ment, we give the ear time to adjust itself Ao the succesaion. — 

tFffl.815.t.) (*l) 




V^ HI - C:I V^ HI 

We find this haxtnonic muscession employed in a shnilar manner with happy 
effect in fig. 516. .., .^. .... 

TOQULRH 8AMQ&1. 



(Fig. 816.) 




I VI ZI 

'AjBimilar example is found in fig. S17. 

(Fig. 317.) C. M . VOV WBBER. 





Pie Ra-che . . gelingt! Triomph die lUdie ge-liogt 




§261. 



Elzamplea of tfie cadence V^— IV, or V^— iv, in which, namely, a princi- 
pal four-fold chord is followed by the three-fold chord of the. fourth degree, 
are found in fig. 318; of V^— IV in a-^m, and of V^— iv in n--^. 
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(Fig. 31ft. a.) (6.) 



^ vg^-jf^jjtji: 
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if) 







(t«.) 



(•) 



(w.) 



=eiir-f-t-*-t#-r 





An these successions too are of doubtful merit, and it is only when they 
are employed with care and circumspection that they may occasionally per- 
h^M be of good effect, as in figs. 319 — 321. 



(Fig. 319.) 
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(Fig. «1.) ___ 




The example already quoted in fig. 301 , p. 462, may also, as remarked in the 
end of section 257, p. 462, be regarded as such a succession of harmonies. 
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(2.) Secondary Cadences. 

§262. 

We denominate that harmonic step a secondary cadence, in which a sec- 
ondary four-fold chord is followed hy a three-fold chord belonging to the same 
key. 

Secondary cadences, like their prototype — the principal cadences, divide 
themselves into natural secondary cadences, and jalse secondary cadences. 



(a.) Natural $ecandary cadences. 
§263. 

In like manner as every principal four-fold chard is most naturally followed 
by that three-fold chord which is situated three degrees higher (§ 253,) so 
also every $econdary fourfold chord is most naturally followed by the three- 
fold chord which is situated three degrees higher and which belongs likewise 
to the same key. 

A natural secondary cadence is accordingly that harmonic succession in 
which a secondary four-fold chord is followed by a three-fold chord, belong- 
ing to the same key and situated a fourth higher; or, in other words, in which 
a secondary four-fold chord is succeeded by the step of a fourth in the same 
key to the three-fold chord situated a fourth higher than itself. Such is the 
case in figs. 322 — 324. 



(Fig. 322.) 



(Fig. ass.) 




(6.) iO id,) («.) (/.) 




C: I IV» ovii III' VI 11^ V I» IV ovii^ in vi^ ii 
(Fig. 324. g.) 




(Fig. S24. h.) 
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{k.) 



-^■— r — ?5 







Fig. 324. 2.) (M.) i^) 

I 11^ V IT IV OvilT III viT II V7 I 



I 11^ V IT IV °vii7 III viT II y-r 
(Fig.aM.0.) 
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(Fig. 3M. ff.) 
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(Fig. 3M. t) 
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(Fig. 3M. w.) 
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Fig. aS4. M.) 



(**.) 
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(HIM.) 




Oil' V 
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^m.) 




The following table exhibits a synoptical view of all possible harmonic steps 
of this species: 

In a large key: 
I''^— IV, if— V, iif— VI, IVf— <»vii, vf— II, «vif— III 

In a small key: 
, oii^— V, , iv^— <»vii, VI»— •!!, . 



(Thus again fewer in the small key than in the large.) 



§264. 

It is to be particularly remarked of the cadence ®if — ^V, that the four-fold 
chord with small fifth, contained in it, is, as we know, frequently transformed 
by the elevation of the third, and in such a case usually occurs also with 
a ninth; as e. g. in fig. 324 it — nn^ above. 

We may here take occasion to examine more minutely and fully what, at 
an earlier period, we could only allude to, (§ 148, No. 7, p. 286,) namely, 
that such an elevation of the third is the peculiar property of that four^fold 
chord which is situated on the second degree of a small key. The proof of 
this lies in the fact that this species of transformation is so natural to that 
four-fold chord with small fifth which occurs in the harmonic succession *if 
— V, (e. g. in the succession 'tl^ — ^15 in o-minor;) but not to that which occurs 
in (he succession 'vir — iii (e. g. in the succession *ft' — t in C-major;) since 
the ear, after hearing the chord ^Vy transformed by the elevation of the 
third, always expects, not the smcUl three-fold chord (, found in the previous 
key C-large, but rather very decidedly the large three-fold chord S, foreign 
to the previous key and peculiar to the key o-minor, (comp. Fig. 324, nn and 
oOy p. 470;) a clear proof, that the ear takes the harmony "V, immediately 
upon hearing it with the elevated third, not as a three-fold chord of the sev- 
enth degree in a large key, but as a: ''if, (Comp. § 202,) and hence that the 
elevation of its third is really a characteristic mark of that four-fold chord 
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with small fifth which belongs to the second degree of a small key. (Comp. 

figs. 123—140, pp. 210—237. 

The fact that harmonic combinations sometimes transiently occur in pas- 
sages belonging to a large key which (harmonic combinations) appear like a 
chord of the above mentioned species, while in fact they have arisen in en- 
tirely another way, namely by lowering the fifth of the dominant chord of 
transition, has already been adverted to in § 94, p. 215. 



§265. 

In like manner as the principal cadences are less perfect in the inversions, 
than they are in the fundamental position, so it is also with the secondary 
cadences. They are particularly imperfect when the four-fold chord appears 
in the second inversion, as in fig. 324, g, p. 468. They are ftir better in the 
first inversion, as in fig. 324, h, p. 468; or even in the third, as in fig. 324, 
t, p. 469. 

Moreover, the three-fold chord which follows the four-fold chord appears 
better also in the fundamental position, than in an inversion, particularly the 
second inversion, as in fig. 324, k, Z, p. 469. 

We have only to observe in respect to the peculiarity of the cadence 'ii' — 

V, that when the first chord in it occurs with an elevated third, the position 

of the second inversion in such a case does not appear at all imperfect. 

(See§91,B. p. 213.) 

Many other examples of natural secondary cadences are to be found in 
figs. 146—153, pp. 238, 244—248. 



(6.) FaUe iecandary cadences. 
§266. 

A faUe iecandary cadence is (according to § 253) that harmonic step in 
which a secondary four-fold choni is followed by some other three-fold chord 
than that which is situated three degrees higher than the secondary four-fold 
chord. 
All possible cases of this species are presented by the following table: 

In a large key: 

IT_I, I?_i,, n_iii, p—V, I'f—vi, I»— «Vii; 

if — II, ii' — III, ii' — IV, if — ^vi, 11^ "vii, if — 1; 

iif — ^iii, iif — IV, iif — V, iif— **vii, iif— I, •iif — n: 

IV?— IV, IVT_V, IVf— VI, IVf— I, IV»— n, IVT— m- 

vf — ^vi, vf — ^Vii, vf — I, yf — ^ra, vf — IV, vi^ — V; 
^'vif — **vn, ^'vif— I, *vn^— II, ^'vif— IV, ^'vif- V, «vn^_vi. 



In a small ke 



m a small Key: 

•u^— n, , **n^— IV, «if— Vl, «ir— *vn, *n^— i; 

iv^— nr, iv^— V, iv^— VI, iv^— i, iv^— «>n, ; 

VI»— VI, Vl'f— ovn, Vl»— I, , VI»— IV, VIT_V. 



§267. 

AU this collection of harmonic successions forms rather an unfiruitfiil field, 

since it is but seldom that a cadence of this sort can be introduced with good 
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«Act. Proof of this fact is affordecl even by those examples of such sucea*- 
sions which ore quoted in books of inatruction ; e. g. in Kodi,* figs. 338 — 
390: 

(Fig. SO.) 




Such hannonic successions might better be used, if used at all, in such fbnna 
as are found in figs. S35— 32T, and 33i : 

(Fig. 3t5.| (Fig. SK.) 



^JEpgEjfSE^H ri ^t^ 



(Fij.an.i.) (».) 



(t) (Fig. Ml.) 




1V»V itT V 

■la BsadlMdt dw HanaMM, { IBT. 
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The harmonic succession iv — I, or ^iv — i, when the harmony I or i occurs 
in it in the fourth-sixth position, merits particular consideration; for, to this 
succession under such circumstances applies what was said in § 250, 6, in 
relation to the succession ii — I or^n — i; fig. 332. 



(Fig.S32.t.) (ft.) ({.) (m.) 



In such cases, moreover, the hannony ^u^— is not unlikely to occur with 
an arbitrarily elevated third: fig. 333. 



(Fig. S33. i) (Jk.) 



^3J >ft^-3= EB; 



(«.) 




'11^ 



°II' I 



y I C.I c:°u'' C:l IP 

More examples are found in figs. 127 — 140, pp. 212 — ^237. 



REiBlARK.. 

Our theoriflU do not contider themaelvea at liberty to regard inch succeflaioiu of chordi 
aa are mentioned in the foregoing section, aa being ^ii^ — ^1, or ^ii^ — x, bat conceive them- 
■elves obliged to explain them, — ^though truly in a very affected and ftr-fetched manner,— -> 
at aomething else entirely foreign. Their reaaons are aa foUowa: 

In the firat place, they anppoee, that theae ancceBaions of chorda, if explained aa °ii^ — i, 
woold contain an under-aecond atep of the fundamental harmony, which, by the way, is forbid- 
den by the most approved anthora. (Remark oa § 242, p. 429. ) In order to exhonerate them 
from auch a reproach, they have devised two different subterfuges. Apparently, say they, 
the harmony I or i, in such caaes, follows the harmony ii^ or ^ii' ; but theae casea must be 
explained in such a manner, that, (a.) ii^, or ^ii^, may be considered aa being really fol- 
lowed by V, this V being only omitted;— or, (6.) so that the fourth-aixth chord may bo 

regarded aa being here only a chord of suspension, whose fundamental harmony is, accord- 
ingly, not I or I, but V or V, — ^1 must say, that even if I believed in that prohibition itself, 
still, the manner in which the aucoession of chords in question is defended against the re- 
proach of tranagretaing it, would be very unsatiafactory to me. It appears to me, moreover, 
that I have already aaid enough in my previous remarks, as well in answer to the reproMh 
itself, aa in refutation of both the defenaea proposed, to save me the trouble of here going 
into a detailed exposure of the whole unneceaaarily ingenious fiction. 

In the second place, learned muaical inquirers find in such a succession of chorda a "ste- 
Hanary $ev€nth** and are at great pains to combine this stationariness with the rulea which 
they have already once invented in respect to the progrtnion of the seventh.* We shall 
speak of Ihia " stationary seventh" in the doctrine of the carriage of voicea. (Remark on 

allgero. mue. Ztg. XII Jahig. N. 08. «. f 8. 921. 
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§§ 320 and 892, pp. 531, G21.) We will only say here, that if in this case, as also in a 
thonsand others which daily occor, the seventh does not move, it would have been better 
rather, not to have made the mle that every seventh most move. Here, as well as in so 
many other eases, together with the unnecessary mles themselves, might have been spared 
also the unneceesary trouble of inventing miserable subterfuges and apologies for their so 
called exceptions. 



(D.) OF THOSE HARMONIC STEPS IN WHICH A FOUR-FOLD CHORD IS FOLLOWED 
BT ANOTHER FOUR-FOLD CHORD IN THE SAME KEY. (evITATIONS OF 

CADENCES IN THE SAME KEY.) 

§ S69. 

Thus far we have become acquainted with three principal species of har- 
monic successions in the same key, namely (A.) those in which a three-fold 
cord is followed by a three-fold chord, (B.) those in which a three-fold chord 
is followed by a four-fold chord, and (C.) those in which a four-fold chord is 
followed by a three-fold chord, all in the same key. But if, (D), we cause 
a four-fold chord to be followed, not by any three-fold chord belonging to the 
same key, but either by another four-fold chord in the same key,-— or by some 
harmony foreign to the key, — ^we make no cadence, we avoid making one, 
we avoid or evitate the cadence; and hence we are accustomed to denomi- 
nate those harmonic successions in which a four-fold chord is followed by 
something else than a three-fold chord belonging to the same key, eviia^ 
tions of cadences, or evitated, avoided cadences. 

In the present connection, where we are treating only of harmonic succes- 
sions tfi one and the eame key, we will consider merely those evitations of 
cadences likewise, which belong to the same key, leaving those which are 
connected with digressive modulations for another place. Accordingly, we 
shall here attend only to thoee in which a four-fold chord is followed by another 
four-fold chord in the same key. 

Here, again, a distinction arises on the question, whether the four-fold 
chord comes after a principal four-fold chord or after a secondary four-fold 
chord. In the first case we avoid a principal cadence, and in the second a 
secondary cadence. The evitation of a nrindpal cadence by means of a four- 
fold chord following a principal four-fold chord and belonging to the same 
key, may be seen in fig. 334, t. 

(Fig. 334. t.) [k.) 



i 




Fig. 334, k, on the contrary, exhibits an evitation of a secondary cadence by 
means of such a four-fold chord. 



§270. 



The following table affords a synoptical view of the manner in which a 
principal or secondary four-fold chord may be followed by another four-fold 
chord in the same key, or, in other words, shows how a principal or aecon- 
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daiy cadence can be avoided bj a principal or secondary four-fold chord 
belonging to the same key, both in a large and in a small key. 



(1.) Evttations of principal cadences in the same key. 

In a large key: 
V^— vi% V^— «vir, V^— I,? V— if , V^— iif , V^— IV»; 

2« 3« 04 6« 6o ^r 






• 4 6 • 6 • 

In a small key: 



5* 



• 7 



(2.) Evitations of secondary cadences in ike same key: 

In a large key: 

n—if I?_,„T, n— IVI^, IT— V% I»— vi% I»— oyif ; 

if— iif , if— IVT, if— V^ if— vi/ if— •vif, if— I"?; 

iif — IV,' 111 — ^V^ iif — ^vi% iif — ^•vif iif — I"*^, iif — IV \ 

IV»— V% IV»— Vf , IV»— *»Vlf, IVf- 1? IVT— if , IV— IV»— illT; 

vf— <»vif , vi^ — ^I*^, vf — If, vf — ^iif , VI' — IVT, VI7— V; 
*Vif — Y^, **vif — if , "^Yif — iif , ®vif — IV», **vif — ^Vt, vif — vv. 



2 



IV'— V 



3 

Ofl^ — iV, 

iv'—VI'^ 



4 5 

In a small key: 



6 



iv' — ^n^ 



VI»— oif 

T 



VP— iv% VI»— V7. 

6 7 



§271. 



To adduce examples of each of these numerous possible eases and to 
speak of their respective merits severally, would lead us entirely too much 
into detail. Without attempting, therefore, to exhaust the subject^ we must 
satisfy ourselves with the few following remarks. 

In the first place, a great part of these harmonic successions are not 
adapted to use, because the laws of preparation cannot be preserved in them. 
Comp. §251, p. 454. 

It may be remarked, in general, of the other harmonic successions of this 
species, that the most natural succession of one four-fold chord after another 
in the same key, is that which forms the step of afovrth^ i. e. when one four- 
fold chord is followed by another a fourth higher, as e. g. in fig. 887. 

(Fig. W7. i.) (A.) 
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Comp. figs 338, 339 below. — ^All the rest are more or less unusual and are 
seldom of good efilect. Not, however, to be entirely without examples, and 
some too which are not really bad, see second steps of this sort in figs. 
335 and SSS,— fifth steps in figs. 340 and 341, sixth steps in figs. 342 and 
344, — seventh steps in figs. 345 and 346: 

(Fig. 335. t.) 




(Fig. 336. i) 



Ig. £RK>. t.) (Jfc.) 

II I r -f- . I. r r 



m 



ggf^ 



2* 




W VITOii V 



(Fiff. 338. t.) 




^^^^ 



T 



P 



X 



^i 



C:I IVI^ vii^ niT VI ii^ V^ IT IVT o^hT mT 
(Fig. 338. k,] 



^ r 7 f ^ ^1 




a: I °iiT V^ I 
^•4- 



(Fig. 339.) 



4«_ M 



gS 






^ 



r r 




11^ V^ 
•4 
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(Fig. 340.) 



I j-iU^^ p 




VTO„7 0„7 VI «IlT 

^ 5» 



(Fig. 3411.) 

J±. J ^ :5 i 
J? g g d 




C r 1 Q - 




r r 



(Fig. 348.) 




(Fig. 343.) 




|V7 0,,7 Y7 

«• . . •4 



(Fig. 344.) 



'^mB 



p^? 



I 



(Fig. 345.) 



0^„7 V^ 
6* 



^^ 



(Fig. 346.) 




vr v^ 



j J J V ^ -i 

I Yf 111^ «^ I V^ 



(The e^ of the fifth chord in fig. 343, above, would perhaps admit of being 
explained also as a suspension or transition before the d of the following 
chord, as we shall see in the sequel. — The reason why the succession 
^11^ — V^ in fig. 341, above, is not repulsive, lies chiefly in the circumstance 
that a new phrase commences with ®if . The third and fourth measures 
are a repetition of the first and second. The second measure ends the phrase 
with the chord V, and the fifth measure commences the same phrase anew, 
only an octave higher. (§241, No. 7, p. 422.) 



Exercise, 



Here, at the close of our treatment of the different harmonic progressions 
in the same key, I would recommend, as an exercise, to review ^§ 243 — ^271 
and to transpose the note examples quoted therein into several other keys. 
The beginner may also try to present them in other positions and inversions. 
And if, in such a case, this or that succession of chords does not sound right, 
let him conclude, that, though the cause may indeed lie in this position itself 
(§ 24],) yet it may very often also be found in the fact that he has, in pre- 
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senting these racceasions of chotds, committed errors against the principles 
regulating the carriage of voices, — principles which he does not jet under- 
stand and with which he is to become acquainted hereafter. 

It will also afford the beginner an interesting occupation, to try the experi- 
ment himself of those harmonic successions of which we have given no 
examples; and for this purpose, a wide, and as jet unexhausted field of labor, 
is pointed out, particularly bj^25I, 25S and 270. The remarks just 
made above relative to the carriage of voices, apply here also. 



(m.) DIGRESSIVE HARMONIC SUCCESSIONS. 

§272. 

We have thus far considered those harmonic successions which consist of 
two harmonies belonging to one and the same key. We will now attend also 
to those in which one harmony is followed by another belonging to a different 
key firom the preceding: digreaive harmonic successions. 

Since, to make a digression or digressive modulation, is nothing more nor 
less, than to cause a combination of tones to be heard which the ear, for some 
reason, recognizes as belonging to another key than the preceding, and as 
we have already (§§ 191 — 226, pp. 836 — 406) fully shown when and by 
what means a harmony appears as belonging to a new key, it follows, that 
we have thus already treated a great and essential part of the doctrine of 
digressive harmonic successions beforehand. 



(A.) Air BlfUMKftATfON OF ALL THE F08SIBLB DIGRESSIVE HARMONIC 

SUCCESSIONS. 

§273. 

According to the definition given in §§ 183 and 229, pp. 327 and 409, a 
digressive modulation is 

(1.) a harmonic itep or change of harmonies whereby at the same time is 
effected 

(2.) a chat^e of keyi — a step is taken into the realm of another key. 

If we consider these digressive modulations 

(No. 2) only in their properly as a succession of keys or as a change of keys,- 
and thus merely inquire whence and whither, i. e.from what hey and into what 
key the digressive modulation is made ? or, in other words, if we merely ask» 
how many different successions of one key to another are conceivable, we 
find, as already estimated, (in§ 188*, p. 333,) that there may beforty'six. 

But if we regard that degressive modulation in the aspect presented by 

(No. 1.) and inquire, not merely, whence and whither the degression is 
made, but also from which harmony of the previous key and to which harmony 
of the new key the harmonic step is made, it will be readily seen, that in thia 
respeet each of the 46 different digressions enumerated in the place above 
referred to, can be made again in many essentially different ways by many 
essentially different combinations of harmonies, and that by this means there 
arises a far greater multiplicity of possible digressive modulationa. We 
have already estimated their number in § 227, p. 407, and shown that it 
amounts to 6,616. 
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(B.) GENERAL REMARKS VPOK THE MERITS OF DIGREBSIYE HARMONIC 

M7GCE48ION8. 

^' 274. 

It hRS Rlready been remarked in §^ 241 and 242, that each of the above 
mentioned 6,616 cases is essentially different from all the rest, that ^each 
has, accordingly, its own peculiar merits and is subject to its ovm distinct 
and peculiar rules, so that what is true of the one is not necessarily true of 
the others, and hence that thi^ immense field cannot be exhausted by a few 
sweeping general rules but would demand for this purpose an individual 
estimate of the merits of all these different cases, and that such a detail 
would necessarily be attended with an undue and immoderate copiousness. 
Who would undertake fully to examine the Question, "which of the 46 
different digressive modulations enumerated in ^ 188, pp. 333 and 334, are 
allowable ? and in which of the 6616 ways enumerated in the passage 
above referred to, (§ 227, pp. 407 and 408,) they are allowed, or not allow- 
ed, to be made ? — in what cases, under what forms, in what positions, or 
other transformations of the one or the other chord, or of both, in which 
light or heavy part of the measure, and under what other fiivorable or unfa- 
vorable circumstances, is it well, or ill, or perhaps forbidden to make one 
or another of the 46 diffbrent digressive modulations in one or another of 
the 6616 different ways .'" Who would undertake to exhaust this field ? 
Indeed, were we to be only as copious in aspect to these 6616 cases, as we 
have been in respect to the 272 fundamental successions in the same key, 
(§§ 243 — ^271,) this even would lead us entirely too far into detml. 

We are compelled, therefore, in this case, to satisfy ourselves witK simply 
presenting the few things that can be said in a general way upon the merits 
of the different digressive fundamental steps, and furnishing some individual 
examples for ittnstratton; and then with merely glancing over the whole 
wide field collectively, just for the purpose of spending a moment in consid- 
ering a few of the more important species of digressive modulations. 



§275. 



We must here again repeat, that, however diverse are the effects of the 
many different possible digressive modulations, we still dare not uncondition- 
ally reject any one of them as absolutely unfit for use, partly because there 
is scarcely any one which does not admit of being palliated and improved by 
the interposition of suitable soflcning means, and partly also because 
really harsh and rough transitions may oflen be appropriate and adapted to 
the particular expression intended, and indeed sometimes even quite neces- 
sary. Whmi, e. g. in Beethoven's bailie of Viltoriat the storming march in 
A\^maL}OT suddenly and without any intermediate harmony whatever, turns 
into j9-majqr, then in like manner immediately rushes into B{7-major, then 
directly into jB-major, and at last still more impetuously into £|>-majoi^, we 
luivo an entire series of transitions which, it is true, are the farthest possi- 
ble £rom being agreeable^ and indeed they are almost horrible; but yet, 
considering the place in which they occur, they constitute a most splendidly 
striking and impressive representation. — So also Haydn, in his description 
of Chaos f makes use of harmonic successions which, taken in musical com- 

K'tions of a different species, would be as bad as they are here good. 
I same is true also of many other cases. 

*8es aj is ^ ifl w ia Nr. 14fr n. 146 der Jeiuuseheii Liter. Zeitnxig v. I. 1816. 
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(C.) CLAaStfl CATION OF THE DIFFERENT DlORESS'lVX MODVCATIONS AOCORDINO 
TO THE HARMONY BT WHICH THEY ARE EFFECTED. 

§ 276. 

What has been said in the foregoing section is nearly all that admits of 
being said in general, relative to the merits — the agreeableness or disagree- 
ableness of the different digressive harmonic successions. Thoroughly and 
Individually to investigate all the conceivable digressive fondamental sue- 
cessions, would, as heretofore repeatedly observed, require an entirely too 
tedious detail. 

In order, however, not to leave the subject whoUy untreated, we will take 
a cursory survey of all the different digressive ftindamental successions, 
according to the following .divisions. We will, namely, inquire, by what 
harmony the digression is effected, — whether by the leading chord, by the 
harmony of the first degree, or by that of the second degree, x)r by that of 
any other degree, of the new key. 



^277. 



Most of all the digressions that occur are effected by the thcee-fold chord 
of the first degree, or by the four-fold chord or three-fold chord of the fifth 
degree, i. e. by 1 or i, or by V^ or V. — ^More rarely digressive modulations 
are effect.ed by the three-fold or four-fold chord of the fourth or of the sec- 
ond degree, i. e. by IV or IV ^, iv or iv'; — or by ii, — ii^, **ii or ''ii^; — and 
still more rarely by all the rest. 

We will first consider those digressions which are made by one of the 
most essential harmonies of the new key, namely by I, i, V, V^, IV, or iv, 
in which, accordingly, the leading chord is one of the most essential har- 
monies of the new key; and afterwards those which are effected by secon- 
dary chords of the new key. 



(1.) Digressive modiUations by the three-fold chard of the first 
degree of the new key, — by \ or u 

§273. 

' Tke first species of these digressive modulations are those which are 
effected by directly commencing a new phrase, section, or period by a new 
tonic three-fold chord. Several ejcamples of such digressions have already 
been quoted (in § 205, pp. 348 and 349.) 

This species of digression is sometimes expressed also by the term falling. 
Thus, e. g. it is said of a piece of music, that it falls into ^\} ; that the 
Minuet is in jD-major, but, that, in the trio, it falls mto ft-^minor, &c. 

A second species of transitions by the new tonic harmony, itself, consists of 
those which are effected by the aid of-the fourth-sixth position. We have 
already observed (§ 241, No. 9, pp. 428 and ^9,) that transitions of this 
species are, for the most part, very smooth and often extremely agreeable. 

It will be particularly recollected, from what was said at the end of § 241, 
that very fi^equently, after the dominant chord of transition, the previous 
tonic chord recurs in the fourth-sixth position. 

J3. third species consists of those which are effected by the appearance of 
a new tonic harmony in otiier weU known positions (§ 207, in *2, pp. 352 
and 353.) 

Finally^ those cases also belong here in which a three-fi>ld chord occurs 
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which, from the principle of inertia, impresses itself on the ,ear as a new I 
or I, even though in itself it is not foreign to the previous key. 



(2.) Digressions by the harmony of the jifih degree of the new 
key, — by V\ arV. 

§279. 

The digressive modulations which are made 6y the Kotvmw^ hf the Jifih 
degree of the new kej, by V, or V^, especially the latter, are hkewise^v^ry 
frequent, and indeed the most so of all. 

{li,) The digressive modulations effected by the principal four'fold chord 
of the new key are as decidedly among the most unequivocal in theii^ chaiv 
acter, as this harmony is the most unequivocal of all in itself (§ 158, p. 
305.) Fig. 347: 



(Fig. 947.) 





^:l O.VT I C:l JD>^:V I €:l f^iin i C:I b:' 

Not every digressive modulation, however, can be effected by the principal 
four-fold chord, taken by itself alone, because even this harmony is equivo- 
cal, partly (a) in respect to the mode (as large or small^major or sunor,) 
and in part (h.) enharmonically; its transformations, in paijticular, (c.) are 
at one time subject to simple and (d,) at another time to enharmonic equivo- 
calneas. 

(a.) A digressive modulation fiM>m C-major to jE-major, for instance, can- 
not be immediately effected by the chord 30^; for, though this harmony is 
indeed the dominant four-fold chord of £-major, it is also that of e-minOr; 
and hence, if the chord B^ is heard after C-major, it appears, according- to 
the principle of inertia, not as V of J5-major, but as V^ of e-minor. If, 
however, the chord S as I immediately follows this V, then indeed a new 
digression iff actuidly made into JS-major; but this was not the case on the 
mere introduction of the harQiony 39^, the modulation at fir^ being made 
merely into e-minor. Fig. 348: 

(Fig. 348.) 





r.I V le: 



V» ^.I 



So likewise, if we would pass from o-minor into e-minor, by means of the 
dominant of transition 39^, still this chord, as we have already observed 
(§ $09, pp. 357 and 858,) points rather to H-muor, than to e-minor, and 
that too even when a smidl ninth is added to it. Comp. fig. 349: 



(Fig. 948. i.) <JL) 
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((.) If we would pass, say, from o-miaor to l^|>'4najor by jff^ tbe piinci* 
pal fouivfold chord of the kej £[7-major, still the ear will easiAy take this 
chord, not as^^, but as ^', as in examples fig. 350, t and ib: 

(Fig. aSO. i.) (ft.) 




' - T f"— — 1 "IT 

^" ° — ^ pi t 



If, howerer, the harmony ]9l> follows this chord, as in fig. 350, I;, above, 
iktia indeed a real transition b made into ^[p-major, but tiie foregoing chord 
would not, of itself, have transferred the ear into this key, (comp. fig. S04, 
pp. 353 and 354.), unless perhaps by being several times repeated. (See ^ 
214, at the end, p. 365.) 

(c.) Or would we pass, say from a-minor to c-pajor by means of the prin- 
cipal four-fold chord <Br^ with a large ninth and the omission of the funda- 
mental tone, yet the ear woujd, in most cases, far sooner take this chord for 
^ and thus for ^ii^, of the previous key a-minor, than fi>r 0r^. If, how- 
ever, the hatmony C> as I> follows the chord [b 7 a 3], fig. 351, «, 

Fig. ^1. i.) (ik.) 




3E 



m^^ m f - 



i 



.•f" > g. 



then, it is true, by the appearance of t^iis chord, a digressive modulation is 
made into C-major, but this was not done by the foregoing chord, which 
appeared to the ear decidedly as a: ^ii^, and after which it was much more 
inclined to expect S^ as in fig. 351. ik. above. 

(d.) So also if we would pass e. g. fiM)m a-minor into c-minor, by the 
principal four-fold fSC with small ninth and omission of fundamental tone, the 
ear would understand such a chord as [B d f a^], certainlv not as Cf^, but 
dearly as [B d f g*], and therefore would take it for — ^B^, as V^, not of 
c-minor, but of the previous key a-minor; and it would only be after the 
chord C diould have followed this chord, that a digressive modulation would 
really be made into c-minor (a modulation, too, not of the most agreeable 
effect.) Fig. 352: 

(Fig. 35«.) 




Thus it is seen, that even the principal four-fold chord is not capable of 
unequivocally establishing every digressive modulation. 



§280. 

Digressive modulations, moreover, which are effected by the principal 
four-fold chord of the new key, when the latter is a key far remote from the 
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foregoioff, are attended abo with the entire harshiieBB of the remote digres- 
non, unleas they are softened bj other means. See, e. g. the digression 
from d-minor, to 6-minory fig. 354. 

(rif.S54.) 



^' " ^ a "gj 11 g . g i g 




(Comp. § 341, No. 8, towards the end,) 
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If the hannony preceding the principal four-fold chord be itself a ibui^ 
ibid chord, then the harmonic succession belongs to the class of digressive 
evitations of cadences, (§ S6d,) e. g. Fig. 355 : 

(Fig.S50.t.) {k.) {1} (M.) («.) 






Vogler* ezplaiiu the barmoiuc niceeMioii in fig. 866, n, above, ae unallowable, partlj 
becavae the digreaaion skipt over one degree, (comp. remark on $ 189, p. 886.) and pardj 

becanae the ( instead of reaolTing Slaelf, remaina atationary. We haye remarked npoa 
the former point in the place referred to,- and the latter will come under diaonotion in the 
doctrine of reaolntion. (Comp. remark on $ 268, p. 478.) 

TheoriiU naually explain the harmonic aacceaaion tt^ — C^ alao, (aee the abore exam- 
ple, fig. 856, /. above,) not indeed aa forbidden, but of ao donlnftil admiaaibility that they 
do not feel at liberty to let it paaa aa allowable, except it be excnaed by fletitiona apwlogiea 
nnder the name of " an antieipation of a trantUnt noU /'* We ahall reanoie thia-anlgeet 
in the doctrine of reaohition. 

EIntire series of these evitated cadences may be seen in fig. 356, — also 
in 357y where the principal four-fold chords aH appear with a small njinth 



(Fig. 366.) 




•is 8. ToMStikBiift 8. 41, $ 16, and 8. 70, $ 84. 



4^4 
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(Fig. 857.) 



s=s 




Successions of this latter i^cies were favorite modulaticms with our 
Glucky who, wheaever he had anything of special import to express, scarce- 
ly thought of using any other artificial means for his purpose, than these 
series of diminisked seventh chords. Almost every page of his operas 
affords proof of this f(iet. 
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The different effects of digressive modulations made by the principal four* 
fold chord, depend, in general, very much upon the question, what harmony 
immediate^ precedes the leading chord ThtM, e. g. the d^iession from 
g-minor to d-miaor by the harmony A or ^ is not, in itself, remote; but 
when the chord A or 0^ comes directly after the harmony of the sixth de- 
gree of the key g-minor, this digression assumes an air of harehness and 
almpst of wildness, I have designedly employed the harshness of such a 
combination in fig. do8, 



(Fig. 5«.> (1> 




^) 



(4.) 



(5.) 






ss 




5: * ifW 

d:i g:Yl d:V VI 

where a digressive modulation is made in this way, fix)m g^minor, by S, 
ii^to drmiiKNT) and then firom d, by the three-fold chord S> iQto a. 



§283. 

\B,) But even the n^re ihree-fold chord of the fifik degree of the new 
key, tiiough in itself it is far more equivocal than the principal four-fold 
chord, mBj still, through the operation of the principle of inertia, very often 
alone serve as a leading chord; e. g. in all digressive modulations from a 
large key into its relatives of the ascending line: bm C: I — G: V, fig. 
M9, t. ' 

(rig.S99.t.) (».; {I) (m.) (n.) (o.> 




(A digressive modulation from tL small key into its nearest relatives in the 
ascending Mne, is* more equivocal,^-e. g. from o-^minor, by means of the 
chord S) into e-nunor,-^r the reason mentioned at the end of {a) in § 279, 
p. 481, fig. 359, Jb, /, above.) The same is true of digressive modulations 
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from a small key into iU nearest relatives in the de$emMi^ ttne: e. g. a: 
I— d; V; fig. 359, m^ p. 484;-*firom a large key into the small keys of its 
lateral relatives en tke right side: a. g. C: I — «; V, in ig. 359, n. jf, 484; — 
from a small key into its nearest relatives of the large hey on the left side: 
e. g. w: I— C; V, in fig. 359, o. p. 484. 

A whole series of digressive modulations merely by the dominant three- 
fold chord of the new key, is found in fig. 360 : 

(Flf; 900.) 



* - " f I r f- 



The digression g: V — F: V. in fig. 361 b particularly beautillil : 

(Fig. 961.) uoZAMT, 



pp. u -*-^ ■/- 



E~T £ 



g a ^sga 



4 



^^ 







f;* IV' 



r 



II 
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These species of digressive modulations also frequently appear as evitated 
cadences. Thus, the transition firom £-major into g^minor and Gft-major 
in 6g. 362 arises from nothing ^ore than an evitation of a secondary ca- 
dence (£: 11^^-^ V) effected by a three-fold chord foreign to the key: 



<Figp 9St.) 



^ 




^S=^ 



CJp-f 




VI n^ glkr €rihl 



(3.) Digressive fnodtdatians by the thrte-Jbld dhord of ^ 
fwrih degree of the fiew key, by IV, or iv. 

§ S85. 

Those digressive modulations which are made by tke threefold chord of 
the fourth degree of the new key, are less firequent than the preceding. 
i£. 363: 
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(Fig. 96S. i) 




C:l y^ IF:TVI V I a. T IT i d; iv i V I 

But they are, not unfreqaently, of the finest effect. Thus, the captiTafting 
passage firom the $esMio of the second act in Mozart's Don Giavanm, fig. 
364, 



(Fig. 964.) 



MOXABT. 




is nothing more nor less than a digressive modulation firom E\} mto «A|> by 
the three-fold harmony of the fourth degree of the latter key. 

In like manner a digressiye modulation is made firom C-major into f-ma- 
jor by means of the large three-fold chord Sb ^ ^^^ harmony of the fiHirth 
degree of F-major, in the scene of Donna Jinna in the second act, in the 
allegretto in F-major, in the fourth and fifih measures. 

So also in fig. 365, 

(Fig. 965.) 8CRWKHXE. 




Vtpter nn - ter 



^:I VI c-V' i A^kv i^:Vf G^: I T 



two digressive modulations immediately follow each other by the three 
fold chord of the fourth degree. 
The similar digression from Crmajor to F-major by F; IV, in fig. 366, 
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(fSg.mj 




F:IV 



I C:Y7 . I 



18 worthy of remark, because the chord preceding the digression is that of 
the fifth degree of the previotts kej (ft) ; by which arrangementi the di- 
gressive modulation becomes fiir more striking to the ear. 

Several examples of digressive modulations hy means of the three-fold 
chord of the fourth degree are found in figs. 22^ and 236 m. pp. 37 1 and 
409. 



§286. 



It will be perceived, farther, that these digrearive modulations by IV or 
IV are made more firequently into the relative keys of the de$ceMing Une. 

These digressive modulations are, moreover, least striking in cases where 
the modulation returns into the original key after a half digression upwards, 
fig. 967 t and k: 

(Fig. M7: i) im 




C.I 0:V^ I C.IV I 



c: I giV Q:l c;iv I 



The reason is, that the ear is not dismclined to take the three-fold ehord 0f 
in both examples directly agam as C; V or c V, so that the immediately 
following J^ or { does not appear as a digression, but merely as the haiw 
monic succession VI — V, or V — ly.-^The passage quoted in the preeedmg 
section firom the air of Donna Anna is also of this species. 



Md***M«to 



(4.) Digressive n 
:ondaTy harmonies 
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This fields firom the very nature of the case, is far more barren than the 
preceding, partly because in general the secondary harmonies of a key are 
more rarely used than its most essential ones, and partly also because these 
last, as belonging most immediately and appropriately to their key, can most 
definitely characterize it. 
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Still, however, digressive modulations by secondary haimonies of the new 
key are not only possible^ but many of them are even rather common, as 
we shall soon see. 

Digressive modulations are made (y the three-fold diord of ike second 
degree, by u or^u. Fig. S68: 

(Fig. 968. i) 




a.-V» I rf:®!! 



e;I V^ IJ^tii I v» 
So also fig. 369 is to be regarded. 

(Fig. 369.) 



J. BATDir. 




^ 



z^^: 



LaM d«iii Lei 



denUnd 



ind dein Star - be 



^ 



J»l>;I 



VT 



^m 



ben nioht am 



fur 



f:yf 



W 



as a digressive modulation from £[>-maior into j9|>-major by means of the 
harmony jS^: ii; (though it is true indeed, that on hearing this passage 
several tipies, the ear becomes inclined to take the harmony (^ directly as 
IV of the key /-small — a key which becomes confirmed by the following 
chord. Regarded in this point of 'dew, the passage would be a digressive 
modulation from £|>-major to /-minor by means of the harmony iv.) — ^Pos- 
sibly the chord in question may also, if we choose, be explained as a mere 
apparent chord, as we shall see in the doctrine of transitions. 

Also the digressive modulation from 'e^*minor to c-minor, found in the 24th 
and following measures of fig. 235, p. 405, ^ay also be regarded as a di- 
gressive modulation by means of Uie harmony ^ as ^ii of c-minor, if we 
assume, that, on repeatedly hearing it, the ear, on the appearance of ^]|, 
already in conception hears the foUowing e beforehand. (^314 and what 
follows.) 

An example of a digressive modulation by means of the small fourfold 

chord of ihe second degree in a large key, is found in fig. 370, t. 

(Fig. 870. i.) MOZART. 




Here the digression fi:H>m e^-minor to C|>-major is made by the harmony 
]|b7 110 |]T Qf C[;-major;-*-and so also in fig. 370, k. 
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(Fig. 930. k.\ 



MOSAST. 




Fiofa f FT: 



«K3 



l^.-ir 



the transition. from al'-oiinor or gt*niinor to F[>-niajor or jE-major by the 
small four-fold choi^ g^^ or fi^, as a harmony of the seccMul degree off 1^- 
major or ^major. (Mozart has here also, as we see, for the convenience 

of the violinist, written Sea and a, instead of c^ T'' 6'''' and b'^''.) 
. A digressive modulation by tkejburfold chord of the second degree in a 
final/ iey is found in fig. 37 1 : 

(Fig. 571.) 



BEITHOTEK. 



^d^:jn£g3£|ESi=iQ^ 
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m 



We have a similar example in fig. 341, p. 477, where the principal ca- 
dence, which is expected after the harmony St)^ is avoided in the fifth 
measure by the appearance of the harmony ^g^, as ^ii^ of /-minor. 

Digressive modulations by this same harmony ^u^ with an accidentnlly 

elevated thirds we have already seen in large numbers. See, e. g. fig. 372 below : 

(comp. also § 194, fig. 183, § 2(^, *66, pp. 339, 340, 346,— fig. 193, § 208, 

66. pp. 347, 356,— fig. 205, m, § 215, pp. 356, 365,— fig. 218, p. 367.) 



(Fig. 372.) 






Tlu harmony of the exxth degree of the new key may also occur as a 
leading chord, e. g. fig. 373 i : 

(Fig: 373. i.) 




«:t V I V I rf;VI F:l yrdiVi e:1n a:t V 
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It frequently hapspens, in this species of digressive modalatioo, that, iiii« 
mediately after the new VI, the former tonic harmony agaia appears in the 
fourth-fiixjQi positi<m, as in fig. 373, k : 

(Fig. m *.) ^ _L, — ^ 



jid 



S- 



ail diYl a:i V^ VI diYl 




(Fig. 373. 1.) 



RIirK'S OaOSLSCRULE. 






5l ! ;;j ,4 i_ CL4 C-i $ ^^f^ 

b^iiT V VI «*>:VI*:i V' i 



V^ VI «*>:VI*:i f^ 

It sounds rather more harshly when the return of the modulation into the 
former k^y is effected, not hy means of this harmony, but perhaps by V, so 
that the V^ of the returning key immediately follows the VI of the retiring 
key, as in the passage already referred to in fig. 358, p. 484, where the 
return of the modulation from g-minor to d-minor in the third measure is 
made directly by the succession VI — d: V. 

Digressive modulations by the harmony cf Ute third degree of the new key 
(by lit or iif ) are rare ; and that too for the very good reason that this har- 
mony itself seldom occurs. 

For similar reasons, digressive modulations hy meane of the large four' 
fold chord of the forst degree (I?) do not often occur; — equally seldom are 
digressions effected by the harmony of the fourth degree (by IV'), they oc- 
cur in jBL small key by means of iv''; — and perhaps the most unfrequent of 
all are made hy means of the harmony of the seventh degree (^vii or ^vii^.) 

These digressive modulations, however, are not in themselves absolutely 
inadmissible ; and a careful and full investigation of all the possible cases 
involved in these classes very possibly might lead to many new applications 
of harmony that would be very effective. 



§388. 



I have now said all that I could say, without going too much into detail, 
in relation to digressive fundamental successions, and would recommend to 
the reader the same species, of exercise that I recommended at the end of 
section 271, pp. 477 and 478. The field here marked out is incomparably 
more rich and extended, than was that in the former case, and thus affords 
still richer materiak for farther investigations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MODULATORY FORM OF A PIECE OF MUSIC TAKEN AS A 

WHOLE. 



DIVISION I 
BfUSICAL UNITY IN GENERAL. 

§289. 

Before we leave the doctrine of modulation, we will make a few cursory 
remarks upon the manner in which a piece of music, taken as a whole, is 
usually constructed in reference to modulation. 

The first and most general law here, is that of the unity of the key. Ordi- 
narily, in every piece of music as a whole, one key prevails as the principal 
key, so that the piece runs chiefly in this key and thus renders this key the 
prevailing one throughout. It is not intended hy this, however, that we must 
not, in a single instance, digress from the key once assumed. We may, 
with perfect propriety, often pass into the accessory keys; but still, the key 
once assumed as the principal key must always be the predominant one, — 
the pieae must be kept, through most of its extent, in this key, and, at least 
ordinarily 9 must begin and end in it. 

The law of musical unity holds good, moreover, not only of every piece of 
music which, of itself, constitutes a whole, but also of several pieces which 
are so connected with each other that they all together properly constitute 
only one piece. Thus, e. g. even entire and long finales of operas may be 
treated as large connected wholes, as single, entire pieces of music. The 
first finale in Mozart's Don Giovanni is, as a whole, in C-major, notwith- 
standing the fact that, at one time, a minuet in F-major occurs in the middle 
of the piece, at another, other dances in G-major, again a terzett in jB[>- 
major, and still again other pieces in £[7-major, in C-major, &c. 

It is therefore no violation of the above rule, if, of several such individ- 
ual pieces of music forming together one whole, the one or the other, con- 
sidered alone by itself, ends in a difierent key from that in which it began. 
Thus, e. g. an air may begin with a Largo in C*major, which in the sequel 
passes into a-minor and, without closing, immediately changes into an Alle- 
grttto in a-minor; this Mlegretto itself perhaps digresses into e-minor, and, 
moreover, instead of closing in it, makes a transition perhaps into a Presto 
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in G-major, which last then finally closes, not in G-major^ but in C-major 
and thus in the same key in which the air began. 

Moreover, among several pieces, not indeed immediately connected with 
each other, but yet belonging together, it is proper to observe a unity of the 
key; e. g. in a symphony or a sonata, the first piece, say the first allegro, 
and the finale, should be written in one and the same key, and the middle 
portions — adagio, acherzo, &c., should, in cases where they are not written 
in the same key, be written in the relatives of that key. — It is true indeed, 
that writers are often not very exact about this matter; while, at the same 
time, we not unfrequently find, on this point, in the works of our ablest 
composers, a very great degree of unity which can scarcely be attributable 
to accident. Could it well be a pure accident, e. g. that Mozart's Zauber- 
Jlote begins and closes in jEt^-major ? — ^his Idomeneo in D ? — the Mduclian 
(Entf iihrung) in C ? — ^that his Don Juan begins in cl-minor and ends, not 
indeed in d-minor, but yet in D-major ?— that, in masses, which usually con- 
sist of five principal parts, distinct and separate from each other, either all 
those five parts almost always are written in one and the same key or in 
nearly related keys, and at least the first and last pieces in one and the 
same key ? 

There may be cases, moreover, in which it is perfectly proper, not to ob- 
serve this unity. Thus, e. g. in a scene of an opera which in the sequel is 
to pass into a character very different from that of its beginning, it is en- 
tirely proper to end the piece in a different key from that in which it began. 

It is, particularly, not uncommon to change pieces of music which com- 
mence in a small key into the large key, in the second half of them, and to 
continue them in the latter to their end. Thus, (to adduce a well known 
example), the first base air in Haydn's Creation (rolling in foaming billows,) 
commences in (i-minor, but is afterwards, at the words '^ gently moving," 
changed into D-major and continues so to the end. In like manner, as 
observed above, Mozart's Don Juan terminates in a large key, though it 
commences in a small key. Also the piece of music in fig. 234, p. 400, 
beginning in F<^-major, ends in /*-minor. 

The reverse of this case is less frequent, namely, that a piece of music 
beginning in a large key should finally end in a small key. 

Thus much in general upon unity of key in a piece taken as a whole. 
We will now consider more particularly, with what harmonies and harmonic 
successions a piece of music usually begins, what transitions into other keys 
are usually made in the course of a piece, and with what harmomts and har^ 
moTiic successions it is usual to close a piece. 
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DIVISION II. 



BEGINNING OF A PIECE OF MUSIC. 

§390. 

It seems, as it were, to result from the very nature of the case, that a 
piece of music should coimnence tit the key which ii to prevail ob the princi- 
pal key therein, and that this key should be firmly impressed upon the ear 
before transitions are made into accessory keys. Even if this is not abso- 
lutely necessary, it is at least the most natural and simple way, and there- 
fore the most usual. 

For a like reason', it is natural, proper and common, to commence with 
the tonic chord itself, and that too in its fundamental position, without any 
transformation. 

All this is the most natural and the most usual, but yet it is not always 
re-ally necessary. On the contrary, deviations from what is usual may often 
be, not only faultless, but even of positively good effect. 



§291. 

(Ji,) I have said, it is usual to let the three-fold tonic harmony, with 
which a piece begins, appear in its fundamental position, and of course 
without transformation. 

But we also find pieces where the tonic harmony appears under some tranS" 
formation in the commencement, 

( 1 . ) We not unfrequently find the tonic chord inverted in the commence- 
ment of a piece, particularly often in recitatives, e. g. in fig. 374. 



I 



(Fig. 374.) HATDR. 

And God law ev'ry thing 



Such beginnings often occur also in mere two-voiced passages, say for two 
homsy as in the passage from Winter's Opfetfest, fig. 375, 

(Fig. 375.) wiMTiR. 






eorni. \^ i »* '~r # 

in the beginning of one of Haydn's symphonies, fig. 376, 
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(Fig. 8T6.) 
AUegro 



HATDV. 



BBE 




^m 



and in the two-voiced commencement of a violin <)uart6tt of Mozart in £[>- 
major, fig. 377: 

(Fig. 3T7.) 

Attegro, ' ;r** C ^ MOZART. 




^^^ 




Commencements in the second inversion are more rare than those in the 
first. In the overture to Vogler's Castor and Pollux , fig. 378, 

(Fig. 378.) 
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the funeral march begins in cl-minor with the harmony ]| in the second in- 
version. 

In a similar manner, in a triumphal march ut the closing scene of the 
opera Tancrtd, I have made the fiiU orchestra commence as in fig. 379: 

(Fig. 3T9.) 
AUt gro. I I "" 
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The commencement of one of Joseph Haydn's violin quartetts in b-minor, 
is also of this species: fig. 380: 

^ HATDV. 




(Fig. 380.) ^ 
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Musical authors were formerly so particular about Ihe commencement of 
a piece with the four-sixth position of a chord, that we find it laid down as a 
rule in our books of instruction, that we must not only begin no piece of 
music in this way, but not even a single section of it. The above mention- 
ed examples, however, show how unfounded is such a prohibition; and 
with what admirably fine efiect also, a new period in the middle of a piece 
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may commeiice with the tonic harmony in the second inversion, is obvious 
to every one, firom the passage already referred to (^ 241, No. 9, fig. 253, 
p. 427,) in Mozart's piano-forte quartett, where, after the hold, a new phrase 
commences with the new tonic chord 39 [7 in the second inversion. 



§292. 

(2.) The fact that the tonic three-fold chord may occur in the beginning 
of a piece unth the omission of an interval, is shown by examples already 
quoted above, in figs. 375 — 378 and 380, pp. 493 and 494. 

Beginnings of this kind are attended with the peculiarity, that the ear, 
hearing at first only two tones, remains for a time in doubt, what harmony 
it is listening to. In fig. 375, p. 493, e. g. it can equally well take the tones 

g^ and b either as the harmony of the small three-fold chord g^ with the 
omission of the fifth, or an the large three-fold chord 15, in the first inver- 
sion with the omission of the fundamental tone, and consequently it cannot 
tell, especially on the first hearing, whether the commencement is one in 
^-minor or one in U-major. So also in fig. 376, p. 494, the tones g and e^ 
may be taken either as C in the second inversion without the fimdamental 
tone, or as IB [7 i^ the first inversion Avithout the fiindamental fifth. So like- 
wise the commencement in fig. 377, p. 494, may be understood either as If 
or as ii\), and that in fig. 378, p. 494, either as Jp or as )!. 

It is true, indeed, that after such a piece of music has several times been 
heard, its commencement ceases to be equivocal, particularly in cases 
where one has already been accustomed to* such beginnings in two parts, 
say for two horns, and hence knows pretty well, even on the first hearing of 
them, how they are to be understood. Upon the whole, however, com- 
mencements of this species do not fully possess the property of at once 
impressing the principal key of the piece upon the ear and therefore are 
properly denominated equivocal. 

An example where this equivocalness is especially perceptible, is afforded 
by the commencement of the above mentioned violin quartett in 6-minor, 
fig. 380, p. 491, which, even as far as into the second measure, seems 
rather to be in D-major, than in 6-minor. 

But we not unfrequently hear pieces of music commence with the omission 
of evrn two intervals of the tonic harmony: either with the tonic note alone; 
e. g. in fig. 235, p. 404, or fig. 298, p. 461, or only with the fifth of the 
tonic; — or even, though more rarely, only with the proper third of the tonic 
harmony. 

In commencements of this species, the above mentioned equivocalness is 
still greater, because the ear, on hearing a piece of music begin merely 
with, say the note c, does not know whether it is to regard this note as the 
fundamental tone of (ilC, or of C> as the fifth of { or of Jp, or as the large 
third of 9^b ^1* ^3 ^^^ small third of 0, &c. 

The ear will, indeed, most simply and naturally understand such an indi- 
vidual tone as the tonic note, and, if, e. g. a piece commences with the note 
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c alone, tne ear will assume beforehaad, that it is to run in the key of c; 
but whether in C-major or c-minor, is still entirely uncertain. 

On the other hand, this mode of beginning a piece of music affords also 
the advantage, that, after such a dry commencement, the following full har- 
mony makes the more agreeable impression. 

Van Beethoven's commencement of his symphony in c-minor is rather 
singular. He not only begins with the fifth alone, but continues for several 
measures, and, one may say, almost too long, to keep the ear in suspense as 
to the key to which the unaccompanied tones g e^ f d belong. Fig. 381 : 



(Fig. 381.) AUegro con brio, ^ 12. 
Unit. 



BEKTHOTXir. 




:3ES 



/ 



'I — l~T 



r 



i^ 



r-ctTf 



^. 



We must reckon it among the commencements with only a single tone of 
the tonic harmony, that a piece of music very commonly begins in the up- 
beat part of the measure with merely the tone of the fifth degree of the 
scale, as e. g. in fig. 382: 

(Fig. SSSL i.) (A.) mozart. 




m^^m^m 




The above mentioned beginning of Van Beethoven's symphonic, fig. 381, 
above, is also of this species. 



§293. 



(3.) As the tonic chord, with which a piece of music ordinarily com- 
mences, may be used in an inverted position and with the omission of one 
or two intervals, so a piece may also begin with a broken or harpreggiaie 
state of the chord. 

This mode of commencing a piece affords also nearly the saine advantage 
as that of beginning merely with a single note; namely, the following fiill 
harmony is rendered thereby the more satisfactory and agreeable to the ear, 
as e. g. in the commencement of Mozart's beautiful quart ett in D-major, 
fig. 383, t, &c. 

(Fig. 388. i.) 



(*.) 



MOZART'S DIBS IRAC. 
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(B.) We have thus far attended to cases in which a piece of music com- 
mences with the tonic harmony, though, indeed, in inverted positions. 
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We may, however, not only commence a piece, toUh the tonic harmony, 
hui loith some other chord belonging to the key. 

Even commencements unth the principal four-fold chord are not very un- 
common. Thus, e. g. one of J. Haydn's violin quartetts in £|> -major, 
though it begins in the principal key ^b-major, still it does not commence 
with the harmony S^, but with Jp^ and thus, not with B\): I, but with B[) 
V^,— fig. 384: 



(Fig 884.) 
AUo. Mod. 



HATDir. 




In like manner also another of Haydn's quartetts in Gf-major commences 
with the harmony G: V, fig. 385: 



(Fig. 385.) 

AUo. m 



HATOir. 




and again another of them in JD-major likewise with the dominant harmony 
of the large key, fig. 386 : 

(Fig. 386.) 




^iE 



t^ 



^_-.=^ 



pepz;EE--=ME 



So also Mozart commences the first recitative of Donna Jlnna, in Don CHo' 
vannif in c-minor, with the dominant harmony : fig. 387 : 

(Fig. 387.) Mlo. oMoL hozart. 
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Beethoven likewise commences the finale of a violin trio, in a most agree- 
able manner, with V, and that too with a large added ninth, the omission 
of the fundamental tone, and in the second inversion: fig. 388: 



(Fig. 388.) 

.Finale Jtto. 



BKKTBOTEir. 
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?_=?'p_: : 
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In like manner, I have myself commenced a piano-forte sonata in C-ma- 
jor, with the principal four-fold chord having a large added ninth, the fun- 
damental tone omitted, and in the second inversion: fig. 389: 






(Fig. 389.) 

Allegro 
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The commencement of the first finale of Cherubini's FFa«seWrager (water- 
carrier) is of this species. Fig, 390: 



(Fig. 990.) 
Alio. 



CHERUBIHI. 
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The composer has here secured the most splendid efiect by causing the 
modulation, amidst this scene of universal excitement and expectation, 
throughout a long crescendo of forty-four full measures, to hang almost 
exclusively upon this dominant chord, only occasionally and transiently 
touching upon the tonic three-fold chord and that too in unsatisfactory and 
imperfect forms, and thus the longer keeping up the expectation and longing 
of the ear fgr the tonic chord (§ 253), and raising the excited tension of the 
auditor's feelings higher and higher, until at last, with the words, **ihank» 
to ihety kind Providence i^^ a universal burst of emotion occurs, with the 
more power and effect, on the introduction of the full tonic chord lab* — (It 
is a pity, that this splendid idea should again appear immediately aflem^ards 
on a trivial occasion, and be misused and debased, — ^namely when the maid 
determines not to go to the dance.) 

Commencements vsiih a secondary harmony are somewhat more unusual. 

But yet, Beethoven, inexhaustible in the peculiarities of genius, connmences 

a piano-forte sonata in U^-major with the four-fold chord of the second 

degree of the scale: fig. 391 : 



(Fig. 391.) 
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So also in my requiem, the Tenor air No. S, commences with the harmony 
(^ as II of .^l^-major, fig. 392, — and a violin quartett in ^b-major with the 
three-fold harmony of the second degree of the scale, fig. 393: 



Foeo Adagio, 



(Fig. 392.) 
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(C.) We have seen (from §§ 290 — ^293), that pieces of music may hegin 
with the tonic harmony, transformed, and that (§ 294) a piece may also 
commence even with some other harmony belonging to the key, besides that 
of the tonic. But we may also, in like manner, commence a piece with a 
harmony which is foreign to the principal key and thus in another key than its 
prindpeU one. 

An example of this is afforded by the well known symphony of Beethoven 
in C-*major, No. ii, fig. 394: 

(Fig. 394.) Adagio, ^ 18. bssthotxn. 
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Here the first harmony CE^ is foreign to the key ; and thus the symphony 
properly begins in F-major, though, indeed, it immediately runs into C- 
major, and from that point onward C-major is treated as the principal key. 

We have another like instance in Cherubini's Faniska, namely in the 
commencement of the beautiful terzett in .^-major: fig. 395: 



(Fig. 395.) 



CHKRUBini. 




mj^fM 



vn 



This commencement really indicates a-minor, and does not pass fully into 
•A-major until in the ninth measure. 

In like manner, though less successfully, Beethoven begins the finale of 
his sinfonia eroica in JSt)-roajor: fig. 396: 



<Fig. 396. 







BBBTBOVEH. 





w"i- ^ 




This commencement certainly does not excite the feeling of Et)-major, (nor 
is it of very peculiarly happy effect.) 

So also in my mass. No. 3, I have commenced the *' jDomitM," in JD-ma- 
)or with the harmony ff^^, and thus apparently in 6-minor, which, however, 
is soon supplanted by D-major and is accordingly shown to have been only 
a secondary key: Fig. 397. 

(Fig. 397.) ' 




imS^ 



In another mass I have attempted to begin the " Laudamtu,*^ in F-major, 
in the manner exhibited by fig. 398, 
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(Fig. 398.) 
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and thus as if in g-minor; soon afterwards, however, the succession shows, 
that this g-minor is not to be permanent, but that the principal key is to be 
F-major, and that g-minor merely opened the scene as a secondary key. 



DIVISION III. 



MODULATION IN THE COURSE OF A PIECE. 

§296. 

There are pieces of music, particularly very small and short pieces, in 
which no digressive modulation of any species occurs,. from beginning to 
end. But these, for the most part, are only very unassuming trifles and 
little songs, such, e. g. as "Enjoy /t/e" {*' FretU euch des Lefteiw,") — 
'* Bloom dear litth violet," {" Bluhe liehes Veilchen")^ &c., or hunting pie- 
ces for horns, and the like, — pieces whose whole modulatory change usually 
consists simply in the fact, that one period closes with the chord of the dom- 
inant and the following with that of the tonic. Sometimes, indeed, there is 
still less variety than even this, as, e. g. in the second of the above men- 
tioned songs, in which all the periods uniformly end with the tonic harmony. 



§297. 



Bat, with the exception of such cases, it is usual to introduce into every 
piece of music, especially those of the longer species, in addition to the 
pmoipal kejy half and whole digressive modulations into the aeeessory 
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keys; and the larger and more extended the piece, the more it admits and 
even requires digressiye modulations and those too of the more remote and 
complete character. 

In small pieces, namely, we usually do not introduce many digressions, 
scarcely any erUire digression, preferring, in such cases, merely half digres- 
sions and these too, only into the nearly related keys, — for the ohvious 
reason, that such a short piece of music would he rendered, hy so many 
transitions, especially into remote keys, altogether too diversified and hete- 
rogeneous in its character. 

We, therefore, usually satisfy ourselves in such pieces with half digres- 
sive modulations into the key of the dominant, from which we soon return 
again into the principal key. — ^Even the more important pieces of composi- 
tion sometimes limit themselves to this most simple modulatory structure as 
e. g. Mozarf s ''/n diesen heiVgen Hallen,** (''In these sacred halls.'') 

Large and more elaborate compositions, on the contrary, admit and re- 
quire more digressive modulations and more important ones, as is very 
obvious, for a reason the opposite of that for which shorter pieces would not 
bear them, namely, because a long piece, if kept incessantly in one key, 
would be entirely too uniform and monotonous. 

We very properly here, therefore, not only transiently introduce sundry 
digressive modulations, and, among others, those into the more remote keys, 
but even full and complete transitions, which for a time entirely erase the 
impression of the principal key, (though the latter must, indeed, at last be 
brought back again.) 



^298. 



The most usual digressive modulations of this species are as follows: 

In pieces composed in the large key, it is usual to make a full digression 
into the large key of the dominant, towards the middle of the piece. Thus, 
e. g. in a symphony or sonata in C-major, a digressive modulation is almost 
always formally made, in the first half, into Gr-major, and the first part 
usually comes to a perfect close in this key. (To adduce an example which 
is at hand, a principal section in the fourth measure of fig. 228, p. 391, is 
closed in this manner. — The same occurs also in fig. 229, p. 392. Other 
like instances are found in measures 14 — 24 of fig. 230, p. 393. Then 
again in measures 12 — 20 of fig. 231, pp. 395 and 396; — also in measures 
4—8 of fig. 232, p. 397.) 

Besides this digression into the dominant^ there are also several others 
into more nearly or more remotely related keys, less usual, indeed, but yet 
not absolutely unusual or the less valuable; 'they are, namely, all the di- 
gressive modulations into the other most nearly related keys. Thus, e. g. 
in a piece of music in C-major, we at one time make a formal transition 
into F-major, or into o-minor, or c-minor. 

Among the transitions idiich are not positively unusual, belong those into 
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oCber keys whose tonic hennonies are to be found, in the scale of the princi* 
pel tonic; thus, e.. g. transitions into d-minor or e-minor, in a piece in 
C-major, because the three-fold harmonies 1| and t are found in the scale 
of C-Diajor. 

More rarely, transitions are made into still other keys, e. g. into the 
large key of the small third, thus in the key of C-major, for instance^ into 
ISt^-major,— or into •^|>-major, in a piece in F-major, (as in the example 
quoted in fig. 245, p. 422:^— or into the large key of the large third, and 
thus in a piece of music in C-major, for example, mto JS-major, (as in 
Beethoven's symphony in c-minor, whole passages in C*major occur, in the 
andante in «9[>-major;)--<»r into the large key of the small sixth, and thus 
e. g. into j9|>-major, in a piece in C-major, etc. 

All these and similar complete modulations are more rare than those be- 
fore mentioned, but they are not on this account, positively unused and 
mudi less disallowed. 



§299. 

/» pieceg of music vfriUen in the small key, likewise, the complete digres- 
sion into the small key of the dominarit is very common; and, accordingly, 
in a piece of music in a-minor, for example, it is usual, towards the middle, 
to make a transition into e-minor, and indeed to terminate th^ first principal 
section of the piece with a full close in this key. — ^Meanwhile, however, this 
species of transition is Qot so universal, as is that into the. large key of the 
dominant in pieces in the large key, (in part, perhaps, because the tonic 
harmony of e-minor, the small three-fold chord f , does not belong to the 
scale of o-minor (comp. § 298,) and hence we pretty frequently find pieces 
in the small key, in which a transition is made into the large key of the 
third, rather than into the small key of the dominant, do that in a piece in 
o-minor, e. g. Ihe principal digression is not into e-minor, but into C**major. 

Next to this, the most usual complete digressions occurring in pieces of 
music in the small key, are those into the large key of the sixth, and thus, 
e. g. into F-miyor, in a piece written in a-minor, (comp. the 20th measure of 
fig. 234, p. 401:) — or those into the small key of the under-dominant^ into 
(i-minor, in o-minor,— or even thpse into the lai^e key of the previous tonic 
note: into w9-major in o-minor, (comp. measure 37 of fig. 234, p. 402.) It 
has already been observed at the end of § 289, p^^ 492, that we not unfre- 
qaently, after a transition of this last species, from a small key in^o a large, 
continue the pi^ce on to the end in the large key and formally terminate it 
in this key, (as is actually done in the piece just referred to.) 

It is less usual, in pieces written in the small key, to meet with complete 
traositicns into the large key of the dominant, as, e. g. into JS-major, or of 
the small second, as, e. g. into £t)-major, — etc. But still, these transitions 
are neither disallowed nor entirely unused. On the contrary, these and 
other similar less usual transitions may sometimes be employed with per- 
fectly good eflect. 
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§900. 

All that has been obserred from § 296 to the present place, may and 
should be regBLrded only in the light of general hint, and not as furnishing 
an unalterable and universal rule. 

It is true indeed, that our old theorists believed and taught differently on 
this point. They were not only very particular upon the questions, into 
what acceaary keys may toe digress, in the course of a piece of mtuic^ koto 
long inay we continue in eachl 8lc., but we often find in their works even 
formal prescriptions on this point — ^regular labels, showing how many mea- 
sures one may continue in this accessory key, how many in that, &c.* 

But such an exactness borders very closely upon pedantry. Art is free, 
ought to be free, and does not tolerate such an admeasurement of its limits 
by rod and chain. (Comp. remark on § 301, below.) 

To a man of sense it is superfluous to^ say, that he is not, without neces- 
sity, without object, and without a sufficient reason, always to be passing 
from key to key at random,- that he is not to be incessantly skipping about 
in every piece of music into every possible key, even the remotest, like a 
frantic person, etc. All this, with sensible men, is self-evident. — ^But, that 
very wide, bold, and even harsh and frequent leaps into widely remote keys, 
may, when taken in the right place, be of striking and of very happy effect, 
has already been shown by examples quoted in § 275, p. 479. Every thing 
here depends upon the sentiment which we wish to express by the piece of 
music, upon the more or less simple or multifarious, calm, or restless and 
impassioned character which we would give to our composition. 

For this reason, the present consideration is less appropriate to the tech- 
nics, than to the Aesthetics, of the musical art. In this latter connection, 
we shall recur to the subject again. 



§30f. 

So much as this, however, may be said even here, in a technical point of 
view, namely that, in order to produce great effects by digressive modula- 
tions, one must use them sparingly. Digressions are always the spicing of 
modulation ;t and a composer who, in a large or in a small musical produc- 
tion, digresses too oflen or too much, necessarily thereby blunts the ear of 
his hearer to the effect of the digression; and if, in this case, he would 
produce some particular effect by means of a digressive modulation, would 
express some marked and striking sentiment by a bold transition, means 
already spoiled by use would fail to be of any service to him, merely be- 
cause the same thing has already been employed too much before; whereas, 
had he heretofore practiced a more wise economy in the use of digressive 

*e. g. in Kimberger's Kuntt dts reines Satzet, Th. 1, Seite 119 n. fig. — ^in Ronaaeau^fl 
Diction, de MuHque, artic. Modulation, — in Salzer's Theorie d« K. Art. Aasweichnng, 

tit will be observedi that the word "modulation^* is here naed in the sense of har- 
monic progression. Tn. 
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modulationa, it would have afforded him double the effectj even firom its 
striking eontrast to the preyious simpHcity of the modulation — [harmonic 
progreMion.} 



KCtMAim* 



Togler is raoct pedavticaQy strict relative to the question, into what keys tnuksitions 
may be made. According to him, we may, is general, pais into no other keys, in a piece 
of mnsic, than into those most nearly related to the principal key ! In his treatise oa 
composition, § 68, we read as foUows : " Every piece whether of vocal or of instnimental 
roasic is named from a certain tone, and must, iir order to preserve its vaity, digress into 
no tone which is several degrees remote; consequently, a piece of mnsic in C-major must 
neither pass into i>-major nor into 2?7-major, for, sbonid a piece digress into these two 
tones, the small keys B and (? would be equally near, and of course all unity would be 
gone, and indeed it would no longer be true that the piece is in C, but merely that it be- 
gins and ends in C?^ He says, again, in § 70 : "It has sometimes been supposed, that 
we may pass from the large to the small key in the same piece of music; but if we reflect, 
^t even the signature makes a brake of three degrees, and then consider the peculiar 
affinities of the other tonot we must conclude, that we may either digress finom C e. g. into 
all other tones, or into none beyond the six above named." Thus he here forbids, not only 
the immediate skip over a degree of relationship (see § 189, remark, p. 836,) but even 
every over-stepping of the circle of the closest relationship, even though it be but that of 
individual diatonic degrees ! Indeed, we must not, in a piece in c-mbnor, e. g. pass at all 
mto C^sajor, or the reverse ! 

After all that we have heretofore said on this. subject,— after all that follows fiom Vog- 
Ier*s own beautiful compositions, the refiitation of such an interdict would be superfluous. 



§90S. 



The more frequently digressive modulations occur in a piece of music, 
the more chromatic changes must of course occur in it (§ XXXV, pp. 46 
and 47;) and hence it is i^sual to say of a passage which digresses much, 
that %i \» very chromatic. This may do as a technical expression; only it is 
to be observed, that a passage or piece of music may also he chromatic in 
wholly a different sense, namely by its containing many chords which are in 
themselves chromatic .(^§ 86 and 93.) (Cases of this kind might be termed 
harmonic chromatics.) But, in the third place, a piece may be chromatic 
by containing many chromatic transitions, of which we shall speak here* 
after. (We call cases of this species melodic chromatics.) — In contra-dis- 
tinction from both these varieties, the one first mentioned might be denomi- 
nated modulatory chromatics.) — Indeed, in a certain sense we might call 
ever J piece of music which is in a transposed, chromatic key (§ 133,) 
chromatic. (Comp. remaric on ^ XVII, p. 30.) 
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DIVISION IV. 



ENDING OF A PBECJE OF MUSIC. 

(A.) AUTHBNTIO EIYPIVOS. 

It results from the nature of the case, that a piece of music should not 
only close with that harmony which has been the principal harmony of the 
whole, and thus with the tonic harmony, but also with such a harmonic step 
as is most satisfactory to the ear. This latter property is possessed to the 
greatest extent by the principal natural cadence; and for this reason it is 
usual to close most pieces of music with such a cadence in the principal 
key of the piece. 

An ending of this species has received from antiquity the appellation of 
authentic cadence. 



§904. 



For the reason stated in the commencement of the foregoing section, it is 
usual also to present the cadence with which a piece closes, in the most 
perfect possible form (comp. § ^55 ^ p. 459,) namely in the ftmdamenial 
poeitian of both harmonies: fig. 399: 

(Fig. 399.) 
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and indeed the greater, the more elaborate and important, the piece of mu- 
sic, the more perfectly and forcibly does this close become it. 

Such a cadence, moreover, is often with propriety several times repeated, 
as in fig, 400, etc. 

(Fig. 400.) 
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We are accustomed to denominate these full endings of a piece or prin- 
cipal part of a piece of music; perfect or eiUtre, complete closei. 

Not unfrequently, however, we satisfy ourselves with less perfect cadences 
in the close of a piece. Indeed, in many cases, such effectual, decided 
closes are impossihle, as e. g. in mere two-voiced pieces, say merely for two 
horns, where, as also at the conunencement, one must necessarily content 
himself at one time with this and at another with that transformation of the 
one or the other harmony, at one time with omissions of intervals, and at 
another with inverted positions of chords: e. g. fig. 401 : 



(Fiff. 401.) 
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We can scarcely close a piece, however, with tke iteand iwvenian of the 
tonic chord: fig. 40S; 
(Fig. 401) 
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We frequently find the close decorated with tones of every species for- 
eign to the harmony, with transftion-tones, apparent chords, and suspensions; 
e. g. fig. 403: 

{Fig. 408.) . 




§305. 



Another very peculiar variety of authentic cadence occurs Hot unfire- 
quently in pieces in the small key. That is to say, instead of ending the 
piece with the appropriate cadence V — i, it is closed with the cadence 
properly belonging to the large key, namely with V^ — I; and thus the piece 
in the small key does not, as was suggested in § 299 p. 603, pass into the 
large key in its second half, but merely at its close employs the large three- 
fold chord instead of the small: e. g. fig. 404: 

(Fig. 401 i) (ft.) 
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In the same way, John A. Hasse terminates the Cruci/ixu9 of his Mass in 
4f-minor, with the large three-fold chord H: fig. 405: 

(Fig. WJ LuUo, BASIS. 







So also, in Mozart's Don Jtuin, the frightful words of the ghost in the 
church-jard are of a similar species: fig. 406, i. h: 

(Fig. 406. i) HotABT, 




Verwegner, d« frerelit, laas die Todten hier ni- - hea. 
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In like manner, Sebastian Bach closes a choral in a-doinor, as in fig. 407: 

(Fig. 407.) BXB. BACH. 



and so also one in e-minor (or at least one iegimitfig in e-minor) with the 
large three-fold chord S^ as in fig. 408, i: 
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(Fig. 408. 1) 
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whereas Yogler closes the very same choral as in fig. ^ys, jb, above. 



(B.) PLAGAL ENDINGS. 

^306. 

The oiode of ending a piece of music already mentioned, is the most 
usual, but still not the only one. 

We may, namely, terminate a piece of music by the harmonic succession 
r7 — ^I. Such an ending, as already observed in § 248, d, p. 450, is usually 
termed a plagal cad§nce: fig. 409: 

(Fig. 409. i) 

3S3| 




D:IV 
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It is not uncommon to precede such an ending with a transient digression 
into the under-dominant, so that the last chord but one, which appears in the 
foregoing examples as a three-fold harmony of the fourth degree, presents 
itself in this case, for a moment, as a tonic harmony. Thus e. g. in fig. 410, 

(Fig. 410.) 
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a digressive modulation is really made at the chord B' from the principal 
kej JD-major into Gf-major, and the piece is closed by the chord B without 
any formal return of the modulation into Z>-major, while the ear is left to 
re-tune itself into D and to understand the chord CRf &g<^9 which it must 
have taken, after the harmony B^, for a new tonic harmony, as the har- 
mony of the fourth degree of the previous key D-major, and thus the fol- 
lowing chord B &s the old tonic harmony, (§ 211, p. 360.) — ^The examples 
in figs. 41 1 and 412 are of a similar species: 

(Fig. 411.) F. tKKIDBB't HAU. 










This plagal cadence is not unfrequently several times repeated. Fig. 
413: 



(Fig. 413. 
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§307. 



The close iv — ^i in a small key is more rare than the above mentioned 
plagal cadence IV — ^I in a large key. Fig. 414, «, k: 

(Fig. 414. t.) (Ir.) 
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Instead of this, (as also in the case of the authentic, § 305, p. 507,) it is 
preferred rather to close with the large three-fold chord, in the place of the 
small, and thus, in a manner, with a union of the large key and the small, 
as in fig. 414, /, — 

(Fig. 414. 1) (M.) _ 
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or by several times repeating this latter htanonic succession, as in fig. 414^ 
m, above; or in such a form as is mentioned in § 306, p. 509: fig. 41 4^ n. 



MBCI or MUUQ A0 A. IVHOUK. 

(Fig. 414.11.) 
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(Fig. 414. o.) 
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(Tig. 414. q,) 
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The last nnmber of the dies irae in Mozart's Reqtnemy in c2-minor> ends 
in this way: fig. 415: 

(Fig. 415.) MOZART. . 



^ 







In the same manner also he closes the chorus in ^minor, where Don Juan 

is whipped to hell by the furies, in the large key. Fig. 416: 

(Fig. 416.) Don JVAv. 
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V 1 V Sec. 
DilgiDl &c. 
2>: I " I Sec. 



§308. 



We often find the plagal endings likewise deoorated by trans%li(m4oneSj 
Htipensions and apparent chorda, as in figs. 417 — 426. 

(Fig. 417. t.) MOZART. 
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(Fig. 417. k,) 
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(Fig. 418. i.) 
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(fig. 419.) 
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(Fig. 430.) 
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In fig. 417, t, the tones g and b, in the Becond measure, and the tonea f 
and d, in the third, are merely transition-tones; so are also the tones g and 
e in fig. 417, k, and likewise the tones b and d, in lig. 418, t, k, I. 

The harmonic combination [f h 9 a] in fig. 418, t, might, indeed be ex- 
plained also as iSf', and bo might also the chord [r b d a] in fig. 416, t 
and I, in which case the tone f^would he the fundamental seventh, b (he 
fundamental third, i the fundamental fifth, and a or a** the ninth, while the 
fundamental tone itself.— g — would be omitted. But if T were the funda- 
mental seventh, it could not (as we shall see in the doctrine of resolution) 
or least not with propriety, be treated as it is here treated; and therefore 
the first mentioned mode of explaining this succession of chords is prefera- 
ble to the latter, — and consequently the combination [f b J a] or [f b 3 a^] 
must continue to be explained as ff or f , just aa if the mere transition-tones 
b and d were not present at all. And thus Eimberger,* in the case of a 
similar passage — fig. 418, m, above, explains the great sixth of the base 
tone, namely the toae a, and so also its large fourth f^ (" the subsemitonium 
modi of the following tonic ") as being merely t ran sil ion-tones and as serv- 
ing to render the close more pungent and effective. Vogler alsot lays 
down the above mentioned close — fig. 418, i, p. S12, aa a model for a pla- 
gal cadence, and thus as IV — I, and consequently recognizes the combma- 
tion [f b d a] as the large three-fold chord Jf . 



* la Seiner Knnit dei reinen Satzei Tb. I, i 
t In BeineiD Cbonlijiten, Tabelle I. 



I der ZngBbt, 8. 249. 
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The examples in figs. 419 — 421, p. 513, are of a similar species, (comp. 
§ 517, p. .) So is also the ending of Joseph Haydn's Salve Regina in 

g-minor, fig. 422, p. 513. (The note Ft, in the last measure but two, is a 
transitioii-ton^. ) 

So also the harmonic combinations [d b d gi^ d e^], [d g^ 3 C 3 T^ 

and [d b ^ gt 3 ft], in the succession of chords in fig. 423, p. 513, with 
which I close an eight-voiced Fugue written for the Berlin Singing Acade- 
my, arise merely firom the decorations of the tonic chord S by tones for- 
eign to the harmony. In like manner, I have also decorated the plagal 
close of another hymn, a: iv — Jl: I, as in fig. 424, p. 514; as also the 
cloae of the **Ktp'%€^^ and *^Jlgnw Det" of my mass. No. 1., fig. 425^ i, 
Jb, p. 514, and another song, as fig. 426, p. 514, &c. 



(C.) 



> 



OTHER ENDINGS. 
§309. 

Besides the closes enumerated in §§ 303 — 306, we find in the works of 
composers, particularly the composers of church music, and very especially 
the professors of the so called Greek modes or keys, still many other end- 
ings, which sound even more peculiarly, than those, already mentioned. In 
particular, we find pieces which, so far at least as we can comprehend, do 
not even close with a three-fold harmony on the tonic. Of these endings we 
wilt, at least, present a few examples. 

Vogler, for instance, in his Pastoral mcus in H-major, closes the credOy 
which is otherwise very definitely in bnninor, with a succession of harmo- 
nics, the last of which, at least so far as we can see, cannot be called a 
tonic harmony at all. Fig. 427: 

(Fig. 487.) 






TOOLKR. 




The endings in fig. 428, 429, 430, 431, 432 t and ifc, and 433, are of a 
like species. 

{Tig,4ULi.) TooLva. (A.) 
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(Fig. 430.) 



(Fig. 429. j TOOLER. (Fig. 430.) ro«UR. 
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(FIf . 431.) 
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(Fig. 492. i) 
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(Hf. 4M. ft.) 
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(Fig. 491 1.) 
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(Fig.4».i.) TOOUBB. (Fig.4».ft.) 
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We freely acknowledge, that it would not be very easy for us to unravel 
the modulatory structure of all such closes in a satisfitctory manner, partic- 
ularly in this place, before we come to the doctrine of transitions and apparent 
chords. They may, therefore, stand here, meanwhile, merely, as it were, 
in a historical way, just to show that there are pieces of music with such 
endings. 

Indeed, we might say, in a manner, that pieces of this description really 
end without a proper dose. 



§310. 



But in foot it may sometimes, under particular circumstances, be entirely 
proper, to end a piece of music, and that too, not merely one which passes 
immediately into a following piece (§ 289, p. 491),but even a distinct and 
independent piece, really without any proper dose; particularly in cases 
where one has to express the idea of something abruptly broken off. ThuSi 
e. g. in Mozart's Noxxe di Figaro, Barberina's arietta in /-minor, abruptly 
terminates in the conunencement of the fourth act, when she is searching 
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W- 



for the lost pin and is saddenlj interrupted by the intervention of Figaro; 
the ending here is entirely without any proper close, like a speech broken 
off withoQt its closing word or period; fig. 434, i: — 

(Fig. 4S4. i) MOtABt. 

00-M di - n oo-n di - iml 

So also the scene in Salieri's Jixur^ where Tarar Astasien is nassed, fig. 
484, ir; 

(F». 431 k,) SALISRl. 




(f W. 4»k M,) SAUSRl. 
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and so also fig. 434, 1: 

(Fig. 434. 1.) 
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Such abrupt endings as these in fig. 434, % and k, aboTC, are the less 
repulsire, because— at least according to the original construction, a recita* 
tive immediately succeeds, so that though the piece itself terminajtes, still 
the music goes on, and consequently the ear is not obliged to regard the 
modulation as ended. But the unsatisfactoriness of such endings becomes 
far more palpable in cases where, as is the fact at the present day in most 
theatres, the dry reci^tive is entirely omitted, and thus, in the passases 
referred to, the music actually ceases and the dialogue commences.-*-Sti]l, 
however, these passages really make a rather repulsive impression, though 
by no means one that is positively undesirable ; and it is the result of very 
limited views, that on many stages these pieces have been botched up with 
regular closes. 



(D.) REMARKS UrON THE BIFPERENT EFFECTS AND MERITS OF THE 

DIFFERENT SPECIES OF ENDINGS. 

^311* 

Every one perceives, that the endings presented in §§ 306 — 310 are al- 
ways rather unnatural and foreign in their effect, or at least less satis&c- 
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tory to the ear, than the most common of all closes, namely the principal 
natural cadence. The technical cause of this fact lies in the circumstance, 
that this latter species of cadence, as we have already remarked (^ 255, p. 
459,) is the most unequivocal and decisive of all harmonic successions and 
therefore is the most satisfactory to the ear, since it contains a final confir- 
mation of the principal key— and fully puts the feelings to rest. The plagai 
cadence, however^ consisting, as it does, merely of two three-fold chords, is 
&r less determinate and unequivocal. And finally, the other closes, instead 
of directly settling the ear, at the conclusion of the piece, upon the princi- 
pal key, rather carry it away from the same; and indeed sometimes, as if 
for the very purpose of throwing it into uncertainty, they even repeatedly 
and in rapid succession hound off firom the principal key into some new one, 
and then again from this into some other, and in this way they present us 
with chords, one of which always belongs to the previous key and the other 
to the new key, and they often carry with them abo a pretty variegated 
interchange of the large and the small key, as is shown by the diversity of 
figures which have occasionally been set under the foregoing examples. — 
Indeed, it is impossible to say, wUh ahtQltUe cirtaintyy of many of the end- 
ings above mentioned, that the harmony with which they close is actually I 
or I, and not perhaps V; — or they even end with a harmony which clearly 
is NOT I or I. 

Our ear, however, has become accustomed to hear pieces end with closes 
of this kind^ and though they are not in their own nature satisfactory to it, 
yet, through the force of custom, it acquiesces in them. (The least satisfac- 
tory closes are such as occur in fig. 427, etc., p. 515, &c. ; but for this reason 
these endings are called Greek or aneieni cadences, and if they do not al- 
ways sound very finely, yet they appear very learned, especially to those 
who are profoundly unlearned. — ^We shall recur to this subject again.) 

On the other hand, even the less satisfactory, the less definite and less 
natural, even the unusual, the rare and the singular, the extraordinary and 
sometimes even the positively strange, that . which deviates from the ordi- 
nary, the, as it were, mystical character which such endings cany with 
them, — all this, I say, gives to these closes, at least to the better of them, 
a certain peculiar and often really imposing character, which may be em- 
ployed on many occasions with great advantage, when one has something 
peculiar, something aside from and above what is ordinary, to express. 

Such closes are particularly appropriate to church pieces, (whence they 
have derived the name church cadences,) In fact, most of the above exam- 
ples are borrowed firom church pieces. 

It would, however, involve a pitiful partiality and limitedness of view, to 
suppose, that such closes belong exclusively to church music: just as much 
so as it would to maintain, that this or that color, e. g. red and blue, belong 
wholly to sacred pictures and not at all to profane. As if art had not the 
power to produce difilerent efifects with one and the same material ! 

There is tio want of examples, moreover, where our best composers have 
employed these endings in other than church pieces. Thus, e. g. J. Haydn 
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tevnyaatefl lui well known variations upon the emperor's inarch with such a 
elose. So also Mozart, as we have seen in fig. 417, k, p. 512, ends a rather 
trifling finale of a violin quartett with a close of this species, — and the same 
author lets Don Jftan go to perdition with such a so eailed church close: 
fig. 416, p. 511. And in like manner closes the air of the vengeance 
breathing hunter in Wtber^s Frti$ehiHz. 

The same partial and limited views have also given birth to the cur- 
rent and sweeping remark, that the endings of small key pieces in the large 
kev (^305, 307, pp. 507 — 510,) have a soft and soothing character. It is 
indeed true, that thej often admit of being used for this purpose with good 
effect, as is shown bj several of the above examples, among others; but 
surely no sensible man will, for this reason, be so one-sided in his views, as 
to maintain, that such closes in the large key once for all bear this imd only 
this character and are to be used only for this purpose. Here again applies 
the simile of the red and blue colors; and here also Mozart teaches us, that 
the threats of the ghost in Don Juan can, with perfect propriety, be expres- 
sed by the so called "soothing church cadences, "yes, and even that the cry 
of murder by Don Juan tumbUng into hell may form a cadence in the large 
key. A similar instance is found in the aforementioned passage from the 
FreischQtz, &c. 



(E.) CHABACTBRTSTICS OF THE EST OF A PI£CB OF MUSIC. . 

§312. 

On the occasion of the question proposed in § 190, many a reader per- 
haps recollects to have heard from his music master, if not even to have 
read in celebrated books of instruction, that in order to know, in what key a 
piece of music is written, or, in other words, what is its principal tone or 
key note, one has only to look at the signature, — and then at the last note, 
or at most at the last chord of the piece. Such an old woman's rule, it is 
true, is easy and short; but for this very reason it is also incorrect, fiilla- 
cious and inadequate, as are a thousand others like it. 

It can only be said in eeneral, that a piece of mime, 09 a whole, ^ tn thii 
or thai key^ when this or Biat key is the predomtnani one in it. — ^The question, 
by what means the ear is led, on hearing a piece of music, to recognize the 
piece as being in thb or that particular key, we have thoroughly examined 
in §§ 192 — ^224, pp. 337 — 376, and have found that the answer to this ques- 
tion is not to be aispatched by a mere single short sentence. 



It can wtreely be neeasnry to add a word in confirmation of what hai been eaid in the 
forcfoaig aecCion. 

For, in the firat place, aa it reapecta the signature, it ia well known that every key can 
be written with every aignatore, at pleaanre, and even withont any aignatnre whatever. 
($ 148, p. 282.) In the aecond place, the mle ia atill less capable of ahowing the key of 
each indiridnal period, of each aingle paaaage in the middle of a piece, became digreaaive 
modvlationa are continually occurring in the courae of a piece of muaic without any change 
of aignatore. W l^'t l^t PP* ^2> 288.) And thirdly, according to the usual method 
of conatmcting the aignature of the email or minor scale, (} 142, p. 281,) the rule in 
queation ia doubly uneeitain. 

Equally frUaciouo b the method of aaoertabing the key and scale from ths last note or 
loit harwMny of a pieee. For, in the first place, it is far from being true, that every piece 
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of mnste ends with the tonic bannony. It not uifiraqaeatly hiffWHt •• th« •Mtraij^ Ihiit 
%. j^iece« e? en though it terminatefl with a regular dose and that <toe with • tonie hameajr, 
■till doea not terminate with the harouiny of thai tonic whieh waa the tonio of the yeae o , aa 
a whole, hnt with aome other; aome inecea in the amall k^» e. g. end wkh the larg^ 
t hr ee tM chord of the tonic,-^of all wUeh, w have fiwnd eiamplea abowe.. S econdly, 
aa it reapecto the iaTorite maxim " tn >lne «ida6tliM ouJu» inni "--<Aa key wUi U fnnd 
at the §nd of Aa piece, many pieeea terminate wholly withoot any regnlar eleee, and in 
aooh oaaea it conld not be aacertained at all, in what key the piece ii,— and equally im- 
peaaible would it be to determine the key of thia or that eeetion of a pieee. Here agau 
appliea the hamoroua paiaage quoted from old J. B. Doni in die remark on § 221, **0t 
quetta i una delU piU ttratu cote del mondo, e proprio come dtre, cAe, per ducerner§ «n 
Xtone da Cavallo, buogni guardargli la coda; che te al povero animaU lard $tata 
tagliata, non si potrH connotcere di qual tpecU no. J^ «e in una modulazione man- 
cherlk Vultima nota^ non H potrli diecernere, in qual modo I compotia:** **Pray! tki$ 
is one of the strange things of the world ; it really amounts to saying, tkat in order to 
distit^guish a lion from a horse, it is necessary to look a$ his tail; and (f, by^any meame, 
the poor animal should happen to have lost that, it tpould no longer be poesiUe to recof- 
nize him or to tell of uhat species he might be. So, if, in a modulation^ the last nete 
happens to be toanting, it will be impossible to tell in what key U is written,** But, 
thirdly, it ia atiU leaa tme, that the tonic note in the end of a piece of muaic ii unifiinnly 
the higheat, or that it ia alwaya ezclnaiYely found in the baae. 

A rale of thia kfaid, i. e. one which la partially correct and applicable in many caaea, 
might always do very well, provided it were given only aa one that would apply m many 
caaea but not aa being univeraally appropriate and (ally adequate; beeauae, in thia caae, it 
would really iutniah no certain index, and thua, though it ahould conier no aid, it atill 
would not deceive the learner, and therefore would at leaat do him no injvy; bnt, given 
as a real and certain guide, it is not only unsuitable, but positively fallacioua and deceptive, 
(Comp. semark on § 99.) 
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CHAPTER VI U 

BJESOLUTION. 

M«iqr tonofl exhibit, in eeitaui eases, a peroeptiblc' tenjancj to move in one 
particular waj and in no other. In other words, they have the peculiarity Hiat 
a Toice which has once given such a tone cannot, under certain circumstan- 
ces, from thM point onward, proceed at pleasure gradually or by skips up or 
down, but must, or at least in order to the production of the best effect, pro- 
ceed in one certain definite manner. As a preliminary exaqiple by way of 
illustrating our meaninf^, it may be suflicient to observe, that, in the foHow- 
ing passage, fig. 435, », 

(rig. 4M. i) (*.) (i) ^ . (-L) .•(*.) 
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the voice which gives the tone b in the first measure, tends, in the progi^es-* 
flioD from the first to the second measure, to proceed a small second 

upward to the tone c, and not to move otherwise than so. The tone b or- 
dinarily tends upward to c. Tlie tone f, of the upper voice, has a tendency 
downward to e. So also in the following measures, the tone g^ inclines to 

move upward, and the tone 9 to move downward. 

A progression according to such a tendency is called reBoluiian. The 
tone fy in the above example, as we are accustomed to say, resolves itself 

into e« the tone b into e, the tone gift into a, kc. 

The tone into which an interval, having this special tendency, vesolve* 
itself, may be called the tone of raolution, or briefly tk^ resolution. 

So far as a tone manifests the above mentioned tendency, it aa^ hta 
termed a reetrieied (one or iaaiervoL 

The doctrine of the resolution of restricted iatervala, or of limited piQgrea* 
aonSyis to be the subject of the seventh chapter. 

We will consider, in general, 

(I.) The diflbrent ways in which a voice may be carried fiitmi such a re- 
stricted interval to its tone of resolution, and the various forms in which the 
rtsolntion of restricted tones may take place, — aadthaa^ 

(II.) Those harmonies which contain one or m<M*e of such restricted intep* 
vals. If we do npt prosecute tius examinatimi to the fullest extent and in 
all its details, still w« will attend to what is most worthy of remark. 
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DIVISION I. 

THE DIFFERENT FORMS QF THE REdOLUTION OF HARMONIC INTEEYALa 

§314. 
In the passage already quoted, fig. 435 t, p. 521, the principal seyenth 
r, as before observed, tends, in the fiindamental progression V^ I, to move 
downward to e. 

Now this movement of the voice from . f to e may take {dace in dif- 
ferent ways, and may thereby give birth to various forms of such resolu- 
tions, namely : 

(•d.) The voice at one time moves from the restricted tone to the tone 

of resolution in a gliding, legato manner, as from f to e in fig. 435 U p. 5S], 

and at another with an interrupted or staccato movement, as from d to c in 
the following measures of the same example. 

(B,) Moreover, the two tones may also he separated 6y reeU, as, for ex- 
ample, in fig. 435, ib, /, m, p. 521. 

{C.) Jin intermediate tone may also be first inserted between the two others. 
Hiis may be done, for example, as in fig« 435, n, p. 521. The inserted tone 
may perhapis be regarded as another interval of the harmony, abd then this 
form of resolution would become a species of broken progression of a voice, 
(§21, p. 139.) 

In like manner also in fig. 436 t, 

(Fig. 486. i.) C*.) {10 






^^31^^ 



the principal seventh Tb not immediately followed by its resolution into e, 

but the breaking voice first makes a skip down to c. A voice which moves 
in this manner becomes, as we know from the doctrine of the broken 
progression of a voice, virtually two, as in fig. 436 Jb, above. It is not 

to be denied, however, that the form in fig. 436 I above, where f is imme- 
diately followed by e, always appears more smooth and flowing than that 
in fig. 436 i. 

The inserted tone may also be one that is entirely foreign to the harmony, 
perhaps a transition-tone, as in fig 435 o : 

(Fig. 486. o.) (p.) 




When the tone thus inserted is the same which was the seventh in the chords 
as in fig. 435, above, it is usual to call this a retardation of the resolution 
or a retarded resolution, because, on the introduction of the harmony 

Ci the tone f continues stationary for a time as an incidental tone before e 
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and as a tone foreign to the haiimony, — it waits to resolve itself into this e 
subsequently. (We shall recur to this retarded resolution in §424.) 
In fig. 4S5, 4, 




^^1 




■ 




A retlirdation and the insertion of a harmonic tone both occur together, and 
in fig. 435 r, a retardation together with an inserted tone foreign to the har- 
mony. Still other inserted tones are found in fig, 435 «, above. 
In fig. 435 <, 

;Fig.4S5.1) (t«.) <••) <*•) <»•) 

« r i*_ »=■ -f :^. -p- 7=r I -o- 

the first half-note f, as the principal seventh, should at the moment that the tonic 
three-fold chord C makes its appearance, resolve itself into e, but instead of 
this, the resolution is retarded until another harmony appears. (The more 
specific treatment of this entire subject forms a part of the doctrine of sus- 
pensions,) (§ 499 &c. ) 

(D,) A resolution occurs, moreover, at one time into one, and at another 
lime into another interval as reckoned firom the base tone. For example, 
in fig. 435 i p. 521, the tone of resolution, namely, e, is the third ofihe base 

tone, in fig. 435, «, above, it is the nxth of the base tone, — in fig. 435 «., 

above, it is (ke octave of the base tone, — in fig. 435 «, above, it istkeffih 
of the base tone, — in fig. 435 x it is Ae $etenth of the base tone, &c., &c. 

(Compare remark.) 

(£.) The tone of resolution is likewise at one time a so-called consonant 
tone, {% 101, p. 230,) as in all the above ezapiples in fig. 435 i,— «, pp. 521 
and 523, and at another time a dissonant tone, as in fig. 435 x, above. 

(F.) It is perceived, fiirther, that, during the resolution, tfu other votcct, 
either Hkem$e move or remain stoHonary. In fig. 435 t, p. 521 , a middle voice 
remains stationary during the. resolution, — in fig. 435 n, p. 521, the Base 
joes ; in fig. 435 y, above, all the voices move together. (Compare remark.) 

(Gr.) The resolution occurs, finally, at one time on a heavy portion cff the 
measure, and at another on a light ; — a distinction which, as we shall soon 
see is of special importance in the resolution of the secondary sevenths and 
of suspensions, (§§326 1-2, 421, and 455.) 

REMARK. 

What ifl said under (D.) and (F.) will indead appear to many aa somewhat trivial, ad- 
veotitions, wholly nneasential, and henoe as scarcely wortl^y of .mention, and that too very 
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properly. Bat one would be itiU more mrpriBed to learn, that in all onr booki of insftnuv 
tion, great importance is everywhere attached to the qnestion, whether, for example, the 
■eventh is resolved into the sixth, into the fifth, into the fourth, &c. (Compare remark on 
§$1^9, 820, and 354.) As it rejects the phantom called excKangt of nMolaCk>n« tea Urn 
remark «• f 9M. 



DIVISION II. 



PROGRESSION OF THE INTERVALS OF TliE FOUR-FOLD CHORDS. 

(A.) OF TKB nUlfCIPAL VOVWir¥OVb CBOSD. 

§315. 

Having taken the foregoing general survey of the resolution of harmonic 
tones, we will now proceed to inquire, what intervals of thedifierent harrno- 
nios exhibit, in certain cases, a peculiar teiidency of the above mentioned 
species, and what intervals do not and in what cases thej do not exhibit this 
tc^ndencjy but move fredy. 

We will commence this examination of the different intervals with refer- 
ence to the progression peculiar to tht intervals of the fourfold harmonies : 
— and first, the intervals of the principal fourfold chord. 

We will consider the principal four-fold chord throughout on all points, 
[with merely the exception of tne case in which its fifth is arbitrarily lowered 
(§94 p. 215,) which particular case we will hereafter cfmsider in a sepa- 
rate appendix, (§§ 334 — 338.) 

Two particular intervals of the principal four-fold chord are, in certain 
cases, subjected to a definite resolution^ namely, (1) its ssventhy and (2) its 
third. 

We will first attend to the scpenth. 



(L) Progression of the principal seventh. 

(a.) JiettricUd Progressisn, 

§ 316, 

The seventh of the primcipaif out-fold chord has m tendency to move Mur a 
small or a large second downtoard in ail those eases in which ihs principal 
four-fold chord is followed by another harmony in the same scale which [har^ 
mony] esniains the tone, situated eithtr a small or large second below. In all 
such cases, the seventh tends, at the moment that the harmonic Hep is taken, 
to reaolre itsetf into tiiis tone. 

In the mere specific treatment of this subject, we wiD examine in order 
all the different cases of harmonic progression in tho same scale which can 
arise firom the principal four-fold chord. 

A principal fouivfold chord may be followed, namely; by 

((I.)J Either the tonic harmony, {natmrul principal cadence, § 254, 1) a, p. 
458 ; ^ 255, p. 459 ; — ) or 

{(II.)) Some other three-fold dhord of the same key, (false principal cadence, 
§ 254, 1, h, p. 458 ; § 256, p. 460 ; § 264, p. 470 ; — ) or 
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((III.)) Aoikerjimr^ctdckord 
§ 269, p. 414 ; § S70» 1, p. 414.) 



§311 
((I.)) & the natural cadence* 

Accordingly, the first case in which the principal seventh tends to move 
one degree downward, is that in which a natural cctdettce is made after the 
principal four-fold chord, (§ ^55 p. 459.) 

((dtf.)) It is in conformity with this tendency that the seventh moves in the 
examples already mentioned in fig. 435, where we have seen this resolution 
occur under many different forms. 

This resolution of the seventh one degree downward in the' natural prin« 
cipal cadence, is the most natural and smooth of all : accordingly, we wBI 
name it the norma/ progress tem. 

{{B.)) This progression of the seventh,1iowever, is not the only admissihle 
one. (For it is nowhere written, that, in art, merely the most simple and 
natural is universally and in all cases the best.) Our ear teaches us, on the 
contrary, as we are also taught indeed by t^e exan^le of our greatest com- 
posers, that no evU is involved in this intervars occasionally proceeding 
upward also, or even &y skips ; and that too not only in middle voices, but 
aJso in the Base or Soprano. Thus, for example, in fig. 431 i and k, 

(Fig. 437.1.) (*.) {I.) 

^^ 
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the t<Mie ^ in the AUo, moves upward to g, — in fig. 437 /, above, the tone 
f, of the Toior, moves op to g, — in fig. 438, 



(Pic. 438.) 




the tone g, of the Base, makes a skip apward to d, —and in fig. 4S9, 
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the UMDe B, of llie Sppraao, goes npwafd to c'. In fig 440; 

(Fig. 440.) UQXAMT. 
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the tone f, of the Oboe, moves, in like manner, up, instead of down ; — in 
fig. 441, 

(Fig. 441.) TOOLER. 
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the tone J does the same ; — in fig. 442, 

(Fi4.44«.) 
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the tone d^, — in fig. 443, 

(Fig. 443.) 
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the tone ? passes upward into g. 
I have attempted a similar mode of resolutions in fig. 444, 

(Fig. 444.) XT or. 16. 
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where the principal seventh i moyes upwards, (unleaa, by the bye, one 

chooees to regard the tones i and B as mere transition-tones.) 

The gradual* ascending progression of the seventh f, lying in the Base, 
In fig. 44d, f , 

(Fig. 446. «.) 




sounds less affreeably, and indeed one may say, positively ill. 

The ascending or skipping movement of the seventh is attended with the 
least liability to fault when it (the seventh) occurs doubled, as in fig. 445, ' 

(Fig. 445. ik.) (M (m.) {n,) 




or even in fig. 441, p. 526. In this case, it is quite sufficient, to carry the 
seventh gradually downward in one voice. In the other, it may, without in- 
convenience, proceed otherwise. For, the natural progression of the former 
secures a sufficient degree of naturalness in the progression as a whole, and 
the normal moven^nt which attends the one seventh sati8fies,or at least paci- 
fies, the ear. 

Indeed the different progression of the seventh is even nece»$ary in such 
cases, in order, as will appear farther on, to avoid faulty parallel pirogres- 
sions of octaves, (§ 70 at the end and § 547.) On the contrary, such a 
movement of the seventh is especially to be avoided, when it would bring 
with it a forbidden parallelism of fifths, as we shall perceive hereafter {% 539. ) 
See fig. 445, o : 

(Fig. 445. 0.) 




In genera l, a correct taste aiMl a cuhivated ear must here determine in each 
individual case that occurs, whether* such a carriage of the seventh is repal- 
sive to the ear or not ; and wherever this is not the case, such a progression 
of the seventh cannot rationally be forbidden on technical grounds. 

In the examples fig. 419 and 430, p. 513, if we regard the next chord to 

the last [c a e^ Tt] or [c f ^ a e^] as the principal fbur-fbld chord B^ with 



*Tb6 woid " gradual^ " na hare lued, means ** by the tuccessiv step$ or degrus of (ht 



nmU^from unu one tone of the $eale to the ncorf one abovt or below.** 
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the small added ninth e^ and omitted fundamental tone D, the skip of the 
Base from c (the fundamental seventh) to G is a progression of this seventh 
by skips. (Moreover, the chord in question can also be explained as a mere 

transition chord or apparent chord, by regcurding the tone T^ only as the 

tone of transition to g of the following chord, and the a as a tone of 
transition to the following b. According to this view, the next chord to 
the last depends upon no peculiar new fundamental harmony, but merely upon 
that of the foregoing chord, and thus the tone c should be regarded,, not as 
the fundamental seventh, but as the fundamental tone, still continuing on as 
in the third chord from the end. Regarding the matter in this point of view, 
there would indeed be no seventh at all and of course no irregular progres- 
sion of a seventh.) In fig. 418, p. 512, the tone f moves in the same way, 
by skips, to c ; and such progressions are found also in figs. 421 and 427, 
pp. 513 — 515. (Compare also fig. 308 and 398, pp. 464 and 501.) 



((n.)) Infahe cctdencts. 

The second case in which the seventh of the principal four-fold chord 
tends to resolve itself into the next lower tone, is that of fat$e cadences (§ 256, 
p, 460,) namely all those cases in which the tone of the next lower degree 
occurs in the three-fold chord following the four-fold chord. One case of 
this kind is the false cadence Y^ — vi or Y^ — YI, as is fig. 446 : 

(Fig. 446.) 




Another is found in Y^ — iii, fig. 447 : 

(Fig. 447.) 




(More examples may be found in figs. 297 — 304, pp. 461 — 463, and in figs. 
312 — 317, pp. 465 and 466.) 

This tendency of the principal seventh is still stronger in such false ca- 
dances,than it is in the natural cadence ; for, it would not be easy to find 
examples in false cadences where the principal seventh could assume any 
other movement without offending the ear. 
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((HI.)) In ike evUaitUmi ofeadence$ in the tame scale. 

The third case in which the principal seventh requires to be carried grad- 
ually downward is that in which the principal four^fbld chord is followed 
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by another feur-fold chord belonging to the same key and containing the 

next lower tone, (§369, p. 474.) Accordingly, the principal seventh f in 

fig. 448, 

(Fig. 418.) 
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reqairea to be carried downward, as does also the tone f in fig. 449 : 

(Fig. 449.) 
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I find no example where the principal seventh can be carried otherwise, in 
such harmonic progressions, without injuring the effect. 



§a20 

U ts onltf in the three cases mentioned in ^^ SIS — 319, that the seventh of 
the principal four-fold chord exhibits a tendency to move gradually downward, 

((i.)) In the first place, then, it is self-evident, that such a downward ten- 
dency of the seventh does not take place in all those cases where a harmo- 
ny follows the four-fold chord which does not contain the next lower tone. A 
case of this kind is found in those false principal cadences which involve the 
step of a fifth or a seventh (^ 257,) as, for example, in V' — ii, or V — ^*ii, — 
(Comp. figs. 306 — 311, pp. 464 and 465,) fig. 450 

(Fig. 460.) 
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And in V» — IV, orV — iv, fig. 461 : 

(rig. 461.) 
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and also in other aimilar evkaticms of cadences in the same scale, at, tost 
am]^, in fig. 452 : 

(Fig. 46S.) 




((ii.)) But, in general, the principal seventh does not exhibit any decided 
tendency downwaras, when the principal four fold chord is followed by same 
karmonif that Uforeipi to the scalej and thus when the cadence is avoided by 
a digressive harmonic progression (§ 269) as in fig. 453 : 

(Fig. 453.) (Fig. 454.) (FSg. 455.) 
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C:V I V'a:y i 
(Cemp. also fig. 461.) 

(Fig. 461.) 
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((ill.)) Finally, as was observed at the commencement, the downward 
tendency of the principal seventh takes place only at the- momefU that the 
harmonic step u taken^ and consequently so long . as no harmonic step oc- 
curs, but ihe principal four-fold chord still continues on, the progression is 
free. For example, fig. 462 : 



(Fig. 463.) 




(Comp. also figs. 463 and 464. 

Fig. 463.) 
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(fit. 464. i) m (M («.) ,,(••) , 
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REMARK. 

Having thna far exhibited the laws of the reaolation of the aeventh, at much as potsible ac- 
cording to the experience and nature of our ear, and having referred them to simple fnnda- 
mental principles, we will now for a moment consider the manner in which oar theorists 
present this doctrine; and it will be seen that here again they have been in the utmost de- 
gree partial, inconsiderate and hasty in the establishment of their theorems. 

They observed, in many cases, that the seventh tends to proceed downward, and forth- 
with they came to the conclusion that they must at once deduce the mle from this fact and 
promulgate it as of universal application, that every teventh mtut in every iiutance (or, as 
Turck expresses himself, p. 218, " in every case according to the rule ! *') proceed one 
degree downwarde ! 

It is true indeed, that eases must have occurred to them, and that too not unfrequently, 
in which the seventh proceeded otherwise without the slightest ill effect to the music ; but 
instead of allowing their eyes to be thereby opened to the inaccuracy of their abstraction, 
and to the propriety of recalling their rashly propagated and incorrect law, and of first 
inqnirini; rather of the nature of our ear, in what cases such downward progression of 
the seventh is properly required and then adjusting the law to these cases, — they prefer- 
red rather, perhaps from slothfnlness or obstinacy, to let the once established rule remain, 
and, eT«n to this day, they have exhausted their ingenuity in the invention of subtle shifts, 
to explain cases running counter to their prohibition, though faultless in their own nature, 
and coosequently condemnatory of the interdict, as entirely disconnected exceptions to the 
rale ; mnd all this merely for the purpose of keeping stiH in honor the once established pro- 
hibition ! And, in like manner as those who created the interdict in question, had not the 
courage to abandon it, so we, in pious deference to our venerated ancestors, still adhere 
to rules which they, if they had better considered the subject, would never have laid down. 

But how very much the theory of composition is encumbered with uncertainty, confusion, 
snd difficulty to beginners, by rules which are so incorrect, as universal principles, and in- 
applicable in so many cases, it is easy to see. 

Than, for example, Kirnberger,* and, after him, Tnrck t could justify the progression 
of the seventh in such cases as those in fig. 466, i-^» 

(Fig. 456. i.) (*) («.) (m.) 
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only as exceptions to the rule — as omissions of resolution — as elliptic or catacretic reso- 
lutions. The tone c in fig. 466 t» above, must, says Turck, according to the rule, proceed 
one degree downward and resolve itself into I) : Instead of this, it is true, the next tone ie 
el ; but one has only to conceive to himself that the first chord is followed by the three- 
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Ibid chord of flr and that c in thin way mofm down to B, and then the rale wonld he eiaetlj 

followed. Now this three-fold chord of # and the resolution of c into b are only omittftd 
and the present ease is» accordingly, a mere — elliptu. 
In a similar manner, Kirnberg er * allows sach cases as occur in fig. 457, 

(Fig. AST.) 




only onder the idea of an omitted chord of resolution. 
80 also Tfirck, m the places shore quoted, considers the pavage In %. 4i6 : 

(Fig. 4SB.) 




he has discoTored in Sebastian Bach, allowable only as a calachretic resolntun and 
to he justified only as an exception to the rule, as a licence *< which the profonndest com- 
posefs sometimes allow themselves !" while, in point of fiict, the celebrated Bach does not, 
by this passage, in the slightest measure contravene the rule, if the latter be but correctly 
understood, — * does not allow himself the smallest deviation from the true principle and 
hence needs no justification, especially so miserable an one as is made in 
Tnrek, moreover, knows how to justify the case fig. 459, / .■ 



(Fig. 459. t.L 
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which likewise commits an ofience against his rale, but in which, as already remarked 
above, there is really no downward tendency of the seventh at all, only on the ground of 

the ingenious fiction, that the tone Bb is enharmonically exchanged for the tone af. Also the 
ease in fig. 490, 

(Fig.tfa, .».) . (*.) ^ (t) 






(in which moreover the tone eb is not at all the seventh of the flmdamental harmony, but 
either a transition tone or a ninth,) he excuses only as an allowable licence or as an enhar- 
monic exchange. 

Equally without necessity is the passage in fig. 461, page ft80,r8presentedintheGeneiBl 
EBoydopaedia of Arts and Scienoest a« an iasUnce of an txchangt {AuMtauichMnf) of 
nsoiution. 

In the same way, Marpurg t finds himself able to justify the skip of the upper ToieeftiNn 

the seventh f'down to B. in fig. 464, i, page 580, only as a eanaaUd nsoiiition I 
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tforeorer, Kimbeiger, * and with him, Torek f conceives bimeelf under neeeMity 
of justifying inch caset as those in fig. 464 ft, Z, m, page 630, which do not in the least 
oontrarene our rale, as particular /tcsnces, as allowable exceptions and dsviaiioiu from 
tliermle. 

In the jvstifieation of so many cases whidh are connter to their roles, the gentlemen the* 
oriits disoover an amoont of casoistic sobtle^ which weold obvioosly he capable of excoi^ 
ii^, in BimiUur wajs, the grossest real fiiolts, as they have socceeded so happily in ezcol- 
pating mere imaginary ones. 

Bot what answer woold they give to a popil whom they shoold chaige with a really tr- 
regidar resolotion, in case he were to reply to them, that he wished for once to make an 
*' ellipsis '* — a catachretic resolotion, for the sake of becoming practiced in soch oalach- 
and ellipser ? Perhaps they may say to him in reply, that, the principle does not 
spply ! In this case, he will farther ask, pray, where then does it apply ? and iMrhere 
it not ? 

But why do aH these difficoUies exhibit themselves ? Why this anxioos daobing, botob- 
ingand plastering op of an edifice that cannot in its own natore be sapported ? Why thesa 
misarable casoistics ? Why alt these ingenioos, trooblesome, motley, fimcifol, and forced 
JBstifications of pretended exceptions from a role which, thoogh claimed to be oniveisal, 
is in &ct only erroneoosly given oot as soch : while we can spare oorselves, together with 
the unnecessary role, also the onnecessary trooble of laborioosly seeking oot onsatisfactory 
apologies for progressions, as exceptions to the role, while those progressions are really 
fanltlaas in themselves and need no jostification whatever. 



Bat still more ! Theorists have not confined themselves simply to the task of making it 
reqaisite that the seventh of the fondamental tone shoold always move one degree down- 
wards, bnt they have been inconsistent enough even to regard it as an exception to the 
rala, if any tone, accidentally sitoated on the seventh degree from the base tone, thoogh 
not really the seventh of the fondamental harmony at all, does not resolve itself gradoaHy 
downward ! (Compare remark on § 99, p. 222.) This fact has been observable in sev- 
eral of the cases already qaoted, bot it is still more strikingly so in those that fbllow. Koch,| 
fhr example, says, that, in fig. 465, 

(Fig. 465.) 
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the savanth, that is the tone C, which, as reckoned firom the base tone, is indeed tlM 
ssvsntfi, thoogh very far from being the seventh of the fondamental harmony, hot an ad« 

ventttioBs tone having even a decided tendency opwards to its principal tone c, — I say, 

this pretended seventh l> can be resolved also one degree apwards ! Perhaps, however, 
as an exception and a licence ? ! 

Of the same species is the pitifol ingenoity with which oor mosical literati seek to apolo- 
gise for the so called stationary aventh, (Compare remark on § 268, p. 478,) as in i|g. 
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Thoy never Beem exactly to anderstand how to make the stationaxiness of thia Beventh chime 
With the nnivenal marchiiig order which they have once Boffered to pass upon all the sev- 
enths and by virtue of which these sevenths are all required to move so and so together. In 

my opinion, however, all this trouble is quite, unnecessary. For the tone c, here remaining 
stationary at every third quarter-note is, for the admiration and astonishment of those learned 
gentlemen, not the seventh of the fondamental harmony, but the fundamental tone of the un- 
interruptedly continued harmony of C and is only by accident the seventh tone from the tone 
d, through which (d) the Base proceeds from c to e, (while the Tenor, instead of uninter- 
ruptedly retaining the tone e, makes, in a like manner, a momentary transition to the tone f, 

in order to return immediately again to the tone e.) Regarding the matter in this point of 
view, there can be no occasion for any thing to be said as to the necessity for resolving the 

tone c, at the third quarter, into S. 'The examples in fig. 466, k — o, above, also, admit of 
being explained in the same way, without having recourse to any ingenious fiction, and with- 
out rendering it necessary to seek out some solution that is peculiar and to regard this pre- 
tended seventh as being catachretically resolved. (We shall recur to this subject of a stationary 
seventh again in (§ 892.) — ^As it respects the expression itself "ttationary aventh,** it would 
apply much more appropriately rather to such cases as that in fig. 461, p. 529. 

Equally without necessity, the gentlemen above referred to make a great ado also about 
the question, into tohat inUrval (that is, into what degree from the base tone,) the sev- 
enth resolves itself. For, when we know, that in fig. 467 a — /, 
<Fig. 467.0.) (6.) (c.) id.) {e.) (/.) (g.) ^ (h.) (i) 
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the fundamental seventh resolves itself into the fundamental third of .the tonic harmony 
(§314, D, p. 523,) in fig. 467, g, above, into the fifth of the harmony vi, and, in fig. 467 
h and t, above, into the third of the harmony F: V^, &c., — we know something that is 
more substantial and definite, than when they tell us that in fig. 467 a the seventh resolves 
itself into the third, in fig. 467 b, the third into the third, in fig. 467 e, the fifth into the 
third, in fig. 467/, the prime into the prime, in fig. 467 g, the seventh into the fifth, in fig. 
467 A, the fifth of the fifth-sixth chord into the fourth of the second-fourth-sixth chord, &c. 
All the resolutions from fig. 467 a to 467/ inclusive, are substantially alike and differ 
only in the accidental, unimportant circumstance, that the Base voice remains station- 
ary on the tone g in fig. 467 d, while it moves upward or downward during the resolution 
of the seventh, in fig. 467, a, 6, c, e, /. On the contrary, the seventh resolves itself as 
well in fig. 467 d, as in fig. 467 t, into the sixth, and yet these two cases are esBentially 
diverse, namely, C : V — I, and C : V — F: V (Comp. also remark on § 99, p. 222, 
§ 314 p. 523, and § 454, p. 530.) 

As it respects the commonly received dogma, that th€ resoluHan of the tevtnth mtui 
takt place on a light portion of the meature, it is true just so far as it is also true, that 
the preparation must be made on a light part of the measure, while the discord must be 
struck on a heavy part of the measure, (§ 114, p. 246,) in which case the resolutioB nat- 
urally occurs on a light portion of the measure. (§ 326 1-2.) 
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(2.) Progression qfthe third of the principal four-fold diord. 

(•) JUgtritUd Progrugion* 
((1.)) Ai tA« iMUicml OlitSM. 

There is still another mtenral in the principal four-fold chord, besides the 
seventh, which, in certain cases, requires a definite progression, namely the 
ftrndamenial third, — the subsemitone (subsemitonium) of the key. 

This interval tends to move a smM second ufwards when the fnincipal sev- 
enth 18 followed by another harmony which belong to the same scale and which 
eontotfw i4e tone of that next higher degru. 

First, in the natural principal cadence. (^ 255, p. 459.) 

({^.)) la fig- 468 t, 

(Fig. 468. i) (*.) 




b moves into c, thus a small second upwards ; and in like manner g^ after- 
wards ascends to a. 

A similar progressi<m attends the subsemitone in fig. 468 i, above, except 
that it is somewhat retarded ; also in fig. 468 /, 
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though interrupted by a transition-tone ; and also in fig. 468 m, though re- 
tarded and interrupted both. 
Bat in fig. 469 t , 

(Fig. 409. i) (Jk) (L) 
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where the proper third of the principal foor^fold chord decidedly moves down- 
wards or upwards by skips, the progression gives but veiy little satisfaction 
to the ear. 
In the following passage, fig. 470 1, Jb, /, 

(Fig. 470. i) {k.\ {I) 
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the tone c does not immediately follow the subsemitone b, but the breaking 
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▼oice first makes a skip upwards to e, though the broken under-voice moves 
regularly, as in fig. 470 k, p. 535. The progression in fig. 470 /, p. 535 is 
always more smooth than it is in fig. 470 t, p. 535, (§ 37, p. 147, and § 471 , 
p. 683.) 

({B.)) But, however decided is the gradual ascent which forms the most 
natural progression to the subsemitone in the natural principal cadence, still 
it is not the only possible one. 

In the first place, the third of the principal four-fold chord may, in the nat- 
ural principal cadence, often very properly descend by skips into the Jiftk 
of the following three-fold chord, particularly when it (the third) lies in a 
middle voice. For example, fig. 471 : 
(Fig. 471. i> Ok.) (L) («) (».) (o.) (p.) (f.) (r.) 




^^^ :^^ z^^ -^ :^i ->^ 

We firequently have occasion to avail ourselves of this freedom in the pro- 
gression of the thirdfparticularly in those cadences which are to form a full close 
and where we must otherwise, even if we have only four voices, be deprived 
of the fifth of the tonic chord, as in fig. 47 H and m above, or of the third of 
the four-fold chord itself, as in fig. 471 n and o above, or we should be com- 
pelled to put the four-fold chord in an inverted position, as in fig. 471 p and q 
above, or the three-fold chord, fis in fig. 471 r above, &c. 

But, moreover, the subsemitone is sometimes allowed to take this progres- 
sion even in the outer voices. Thus, for example, Mozart, in fig. 472, 

(Fig. 472.) TFT hokart'b dov juav. 



Larghetto. 
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carries the tone a of the u((per voice by a skip down to f. — Fig. 473, 

(Fig. 473.) BKKTBOTXir'8 SOHATA. 
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ia of a nmilar character. 

7%e ahove mentioned hap cf a thxrA may alto, 6]f iht MueWton of a (rotiM- 
Iton-tone, he chan^tA and divided into (t«o «(ep« of a second each. Thus, for 
example, in fig. 474, 

(Fi(. 474. a.) (t.) 
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the tone B moves down through a to the fifth g of the following harmony ^. 
The same interyal moves in a similar manner in figs. 475 — 478 : 



rocc. 



(Fiy.476.) ftig. Q ■ T ■ Q 




(Fig. 476.) 



(Fig. 477. 
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(Fig. 418. &) (b.) 
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This gradual downward progression sounds rather disagreeably hn ike 
nor &ey, as may be seen firom fig. 479 : 

(Fig. 479.) 




The disagreeable efiect in this case arises from the tone f^, which is foreign 
to the scale of a -^ minor, (^ 31, p. 151.). Vogler*, however, gives the 
passage in fig. 480, 



* in 9. Choraliyitem Tab. IV. 
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(Fiff. 480.) YMLXR. 
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as A model of an ancient musical close. 

SUU otker progressions of the subsemUone maj be seen in the following ex- 
amples ; namely, in fig. 481, 

(Fig. 481.) T<Kii.SK. 







*:i ir I V^ I VI Cb:V^ j«b.-V» I V^ 

from a to d^, and then from g to eb, — in fig. 482, 



<Fig. 492 
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in the second riolin, firom Ft to L, — in fig. 483, 

(Fig. 483.) cuRUBin. 
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from B to g, — in fig. 484, 



(Fig. 484.) 
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f^W^ 



even in the Base, firom g^ to e^ 

Each of the usual anomalous progressions of the subsemitone involyes 
the least liability to fault whtn the suhsemUont occurs doubled and one of the 
two takes the natural movement ; in which case, for reasons already men- 
tioned (in § 317, ((B)) p. 525,) such diiferent progression is not only inere 
safe, but even absolutely necetfory, as in fig. 484 above. 

In fig. 482; p. 538 moreover, it might also be taken into account, that the 

anomalous progression of the tone f ^ of, the second violin, in the second 
measure, is compensated by the movement of the Alto voice, — and so also 
the downward movement of the Soprano voice in the following measure, by 

the progression of the tone ft in the first violin, — at any rate by thd fact 
that the Alto voice here ascends above the Soprano, by which means the 
Soprano, in a manner, ceases to be an outer voice. 



§ 322. 

(11-) In false cadences, 

((«A.)) In like manner as the third of the principal four-fold chord teilds to 
ascend in the natural cadence, so it tends to take this course also in allthosfi 
false cadences, (§ 256, p. 460) where the principal fouivfold xshord is fol- 
lowed by a three-fold chord which contains the tone of the next higher de- 
gree ; accordingly, in the false cadence V^ — iv or VI, fig. 485, below, 
and in V* — IV or V^ iv, fig. 486 : 

(Fig. 485.) (Fig. 486.) 

•A retardation of such a progression in the false cadence V^ — vi or VI 
may be fi>und in fig. 487 i , ifc, I : 

(Fig. 487. i) (*.) ' (I.) 





tn fig. 487 m. 



(Fig. 487.1^ (».) ^^ (o.) (p.) 
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an interpolated transition-tone is found between the subsemttone and the reso- 
lution ; in n, both a retardation and an inserted accessory tone ; in o, a two-fold 
retardation, namely both that of the progression of the subsemitone and 
that of the note of suspension itself, — that is to say, the form is as in 
o, instead of being as in p. 

Similar examples of the false cadence V — IV, or V — iv, the reader 
can form for himself. 

((B.)) The inclination of the third of the principal four-fold chord to 
move one degree upwards at the moment of this false cadence's taking 
place, is so strong, that it is difficult to find examples where any other pro- 
gression would be of good effect. 

One way, however, in which this interval admits of being carried 
downwards, is shown by fig. 483, 



(Fig. 488. a.) 



(*) 



Slow. 




1 V^ 



where, in the false cadence V^ — VF, the third St of the principal four- 
fold chord 3^ descends to b^ through the transition-tone c. (Comp. 
§ 257, p. 461, and fig. 302, p. 462.) 

Other examples, whose fault lessness I will not vouch for, one may find 
and examine for himself in figs. 489 and 490 : 

(Fig. 489, a.) (6.) (Fig. 490.)_ 




One may also compare with the present section all the examples in figs. 
297 — 921, pp. 461 —467. 



§823. 

((HI.)) /n the evUatians of c€tdence$ in the same scale, 

((«A.)) Moreover, when a principal four^fold chord is followed by another 
four-fold chord in the same scale and thus a principal cadence is avoided^ the 
third of the principal four-fold chord tends to go up a small second, in case 
the tone of this degree is contained in the following harmony. This is the 
case in the harmonic successions V^ — vi'' or V^ — VI', V^ — i^ or •ir, — 
and V^ — IV or iv^ ; for example in figs. 491 and 492 : 
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<Fig. 491) 




VT viT ,1 V^ 



V7 o„T 



(As it respects the succession V^ — I*, se^ what follows in B.) 

((B.)) The third of the principal ibur-fold chord pannot easily proceed oth- 
erwise in such an evitation of a cadence, than one degree upwards ; except in 
the harmonic succession V^ — I'^, that is, when the principal fbur-ibld chord 
in major kejs, is followed by the large four-fold chord on the key-note, as 
in iig. 493, from the third to the fourth measures, 



(Fig. 403.) 
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when, namely, it is preferred to let the E continue on, in order that it may 
serve as a preparation of the large seventh of the following chord ; — so also 
in fig. 494, in the second voice, (not in the Base) ; 

(Fig. 404.) 
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— in fig. 495, fi*om the first to the second measure, &c. 

(Fig. 405.) HATDir's mass, ho. 1. 
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(h) ^u progrunon of tkt third of tht prineipal four-fM eh^rd, 

^324. 

The tendency of the subsenUtone to proceed one degree upwards does not 
take pUue in any other caees than the three that hate already been mentioned. 
It moves, rather, so far as other circumstances do not stand in the way, 
either gradually or by skips either upwards or downward, at pleasure. 

((I.)) First, then, in those harmonic successions where the tone of this degree 
is not contained in the second chord ; consequently (A.) in all those false ca- 
dences where the principal four-fold chord is followed by the three^fold chord 
of the mcoihI degree of the same scale, or. of the third, or even of the seventh, 
namely in the false cadences V^ — ii or **ii, V^ — in, and V^ — vn, (figs. 
305 — 317, pp. 463, 466.) 
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or 
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(B.) in similar evitations of cadences m the same scale, namely in V^ 
— 111% and V^— vif , fig. 496, 

(Fig. 496.) 

m 



3^ 
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as also ( C) in various digressive harmonic successions where the third can- 
not in the nature of the case, have a gradual progression ; as for exam- 
ple, in fig. 497 (Comp. § 494, p — ,) 

(Fig. 497.) J. HATD9. 
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where the tone d cannot possibly be resolved by a gradual movement, and 
when it accordingly has full liberty to move by skips to f. In like manner, 
the tone fl^, in the third measure of fig. 498, 

(Fig. 488.) 
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movefl downwards to t. — The cases in figs. 499 and 500 

(Fig. 499.) (Fig.fiOO.i) (*.) ^ {I) 




:^ d: I V' J'.V^ I d: I V^ . 



C.V^ diV^ 



are of a similar description. 

((II.)) But, in general, the subsemitone does not exhibit a decided tendency 
to move one degree upwards where the principal four-fold chord is followed 
by any harmony that \b foreign to the 9cale, and where, accordingly, the prin- 
cipal cadence is avoided by a digressive harmonic succession. Thus, for 
example, in fig. 501 t, 

(Fig. 601. i.) (*.) 






^n^i-^^ ^^m 



the tone ft of the upper voice proceeds, at the second harmonic step, with- 
out hesitation, to ?, instead of resolving itself into g, and subsequently the 
tone b goes in like manner to b**. — Precisely the same free progressions of 
this interval is found also in fig. 501 / and m, 

(Fig. 601. 1.) («.) 






namely the tone B goes down to A, and b down to a. -^ Indeed, in many 
cases, as for example, in fig. 501 t, above, it would sound positively ill to 
carry the subsemitones F^ and b one degree upwards, as in fig. 501 k above, 
because in that case another voice must carry the seventh of the following 
harmony by a skip, which, as we shall learn when we come to the subject of 
the squinting position, ( Q^ersiand,) would not be of good effect. (§ 490, p. — . ) 
.((III.)) Finally, the fundamental third of the principal four-fold chord is 
free so long as no harmonic step is taken, but the principal four-fold chord 
continues on unchanged ; for example, figs. 502, 503 and 504 : 



(Fig. 6at.) 




(Fig. 503.) ^^^^^ 
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REMARK. 



The musical literati are not agreed, moreover, in respect to the above mentioned inataneea 
of free progreuion. Not that they have been in the habit of explaining all those and other 
like progressions as incorrect and disagreeable to the ear ; no ! they only find them to con- 
travene their rulu^ and in order to be able to justify them without marring the integrity of 
their rules, they again exhaust their ingenuity in subtle evasions and apologies. 

Hear, for example, how Kimberger,* Tnrck,t and Koch t fancy themselves obliged 
to explain such cases as are found in fig. 606 t and k. 



(Fig. 506. i.) 
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(in which, moreover, they have discovered a still farther irregularity, namely the unpre- 
pared introduction of the principal seventh ! [See Remark on § 107, p. 241.]) We must, 
they say, imagine fig. 606 k, not to be as it is, but otherwise, namely as it is in fig. 605 I : 




a:V d:\ G:V C; V 

8ueh a ptutage, continue they, would not be contrary to our rules : the tones marked with an 
oblique stroke would be only traneitiofi'tonet. — Now we have only to conceive, they add, 
that the transition-tone in question always introduces itself half a measure sooner than 
is the case here, (thus again as in fig. 606 A:.) This earlier isctrpdnction of the transition- 
tone, we denominate again *^an anticipation of a transition-tone" ; we say, "the transi- 
tion-tone stands here instead of the principal," — this anticipation, and this putting of the 



* R. S., 1. Bd., 6 Abschn., S. 89 fig. 

t Generalb. § 46. 

t Anieit — Comp. I Bd. Anm. zu § 182. and Handb. § 188. 
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tnnihition-tone in the place of the principal, we allow as *' a licence " ^•'-^•■d now theei- 
ample can pan, for it has now a learned name^ it is called '* an jSnticipation of a trati' 
iitton-tont ** — ** the transition-tone inetead of the principal ** — ** a licence *' / Mark 
it now, ye novices ! we may substitnte the transition tone lor the principal, and this is call* 
ed a licence. — Now do you know it ? And what do yon know ? — 

Besides, if this one case of a downward progression of the snbsemitone rendered it neces- 
sary to be at so mvch pains for an apology, what a hnge labor must it be to fhmish a sim- 
ilar justification for all the innumerable other cases of natural or fiilse cadences or evitations 
of cadences in which we should find the interval in question so frequently proceeding other- 
wise than by one degree upward, or even not at all, and of which those gentlemen, in fra- 
miog their rules, have obviously never dreamed ! What a mass of learned lore might 
have been elicited upon all those cases of harmonic progression ! What a prize of new 
calachretic progressions and non-progressions, licences, and the like ! and, in respect 
to the latter, what a fine opportunity again to invent a new technical term : a stationary 
subwmitone, as a connter-part to stationary seventh ! &c. &c. 



^ut the confusion becomes twice confounded, when one takes the law laid down by theo- 
rists in the manner in which they express it, namely according to the wretched thorough- 
bass fignres. 

Here it is, as expressed in the approved books of instruction : '* Every note which has a 
false (small, § XXXVI, p. 56,) fifth over it, must move a (small) second higher, while the 
false fifth resolves itself one degree downwards. — Every note which bears a superfluous 
(large) fourth must go down one degree, while the superfluous fourth goes one degree up- 
wards"; or, briefly, " the small (diminished, as it is called) fiAh resolves itself downwards, 
whereas the large (superfluous, as it is called) fourth resolves itself upwards." 

Now this rule, like many others of the same stamp, does indeed apply in many cases ; 
but it proves false not only in numberless others (namely not only in all the cases of §§ 321 
(B.) and 322 (B.), also § 828 at the end, and in all the cases of § 824 ;) — but, m addition 
to these, in such cases also as are found in figs. 600 and 507, 
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(Fig. 307. L) 
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tr y^ many others wbich are likewise eomprehended under the mle, as it is above expressed, 
and in which, as in fig. 506, above, the tone B several times moves upwards by skips, 
whfle the tone f moves in like manner downwards, and as also in fig. 607, above, the large 

(or so called snperflnous) fonrth (the tone di) detcendt, while the Base-tone remains tta- 

tionaryp — also in fig. 507 Ac, above, the small (so called diminished) fifth, a^, rtmaim 
statiofMryf while the Base-tone, instead of ascending, makes a progression dovmuHirdt. 



Finally, the itill mwe incorrect y though common expression, ^'all superflnons intervals, 
resolve themselves upward, while all diminished intervals resolve themselves downward,*' 
is really worthy of no critical examination at all. This mle, in order to be, in reference to the 
interval here in question , namely the the third of the principal four-fold chord, even as tra^ 
ns the one mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, mast at least be constructed as follows : 

** The upper end of all the so called superflnous intervals resolves itself upwards, while 
the lower end resolves itself downwards, — whereas the upper end of all diminished inter- 
vals resolves itself downwards, while the lower end resolves itself upwards " — or briefly : 
" The two ends of sorperfluous intervals tend to move away fi-om each other in their reso- 
lution, whereas the two extremes of diminished intervals tend to approach each other ;" — 
or : *'the former tend to diverge, whereas the latter tend to converge.*' The rule, stated 
in the former, even if, in its universal application, it were as false as the one men- 
tioned in the preceding period, still toould not, at leatt, be to incorrect, (Comp. more — 
over the remark on § 341 , p. — , and the remark on § 99, p. 282.) 



(3.) Progression of the independent ninth. 

5^325. 

(a.) Restricted progreeeion. 

Having thus far considered the progression of the seventh and the third 
of the principal four-fold chord, we will now turn our attention to the pro- 
gression of the ninth which is independently added to this harmony. 

The independent ninth, whether large or small, tends, at the time of making 

the next harmonic step, to proceed one degree downwards, whenever the 

tone of this next lower degree is contained in the following harmonj. Thus, 

for example, in fig. 508 t, 

(Fig. 508. i.) (jk. 
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the tone a^ very precepCibly tencb to go down to g, — and so also in fig. 508, 
k above, the tone a^ tends downwards to g. 
The same species of progression, only retarded, are found in fig. 510 : 

(Fig. 510.) 
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An instance, however, in which such a small ninth, at the moment of mak- 
ing the cadence, does not proceed gradually, but arbitrarily by skips, may 
be seen in fig. 511: 

*" HATDH. 



(Fig. 511.) 
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Added ninths are not likely to occur in fabe cadences (§ 257, p. 461.) 
Such a case might perhaps occur in the false cadence y — vi, w T^—- VI ; 
but here the tone of the next lower degree is not contained in the second 
harmony. (§ 326, below.) 



§326. 

(6.) Fret progression. 

The movement of the independent ninth is free, 

(I.) In cases where the tone of resolution * does not occur in the follow- 
ing harmony. For example, in fig. 512 : 

(Fig. 51J.) 




In the sixth measure of fig. 513 also, 

(Fig. 513. a.) 
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* The tone of resolution is the tone into which some previoiu discordant tone reeolTee 
itself. Tr. 
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the ninth, (B^) of the harmony 9^ proceeds upwards to B as the fifth of the 
following harmony S^. — In fig. 514, 

{Fig. 514.) chbrubihx'b mabs. 
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at the commencement of the second measure, the tone a is a large ninth of the 
harmony dff ; in the digressive harmonic step which is made from the first 
to the second eighth, this tone a does not move at all, but remains stationary 
as a proper fifth of the three-fold harmony of 19. A similar freedom of the 
ninth is found in figs. 515 and 516 : 

(Fig. 515.) 
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If, in Buch cases as those occurring at the third chord of fig. 517 1, and at 
the fourth, sixth and eighth of fig. 517 k, and also at the second chord 
of fig. 518, 

(Fig.M7.i) (*.) f^ it ^ (Fig. 518.) 
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we regard the tones e and e^ as ninths, of a 9^ - hannony, we shall find 
these ninths, on the appearance of the tonic fourth-sixth chord, at one time 
to ascend and at another to remain stationary. 

(11.) The movement of the independent ninth b also free so long as the 
principal four-fold chord still continues on (without resolving itself into some 
other chord.) Accordingly, in fig. 519, 

(Fig. 519.) 




the tone Tmay, without hesitation, skip down to~gi. 
So likewise, in the second measure of fig. 520, 



(Fig. 580.) 
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the tone c^ of the Soprano voice skips, without hesitation, during the con- 
tinuance of the principal four-fold chord V^^ down to J, (meanwhile, how- 
ever, the tone c'' of the accompaiment— a tone which continues stationary 
to the end of the measure, must, at the moment of the harmonic step's being 
taken, move down to b^.) 
So likewise, in fig. 531 », 

(Fig. Sih i.) (*.) 
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the ninth g moves freely, during the continuance of the hannony, into e, — 

and in fig. 521 k, above, the ninth c has a free progression upwards to ft 
during the continuance of the first measure. 

The ninths also which occur in figs. 103, p. 196, and 105— 109, pp. 196 
and 197, have a similar free progression. 



REMARK. 



After the review which we have taken of the cases mentioned in the foregoing sections, 
the reasons will be quite apparent, why we consider the free addition of a ninth as a pecu- 
liar transformation and such added ninth not (as many others have done) as a note of transi- 
tion, — •'^and also why we regard theee transformations as exclusively appropriate to only two 
harmonies. (Comp. Remark on § 88, p. 208.) 

In ihiftrit place, it is very easily perceived, that the view of these theorists is incorrect 
who regard ail such ninths as trunsition tones, or suspensions. Were the above mentioned 
ninths suspensions, they could move no otherwise than gradually to the next principal tone 
lying either one degree above or below, but not by skips to a remote interval. — Nor could 
they proceed chromatically upwards or downwards, or remain unresolved, &c. An inter- 
val which has thus a free movement, cannot be reckoned in the class of those tones whose 
presence is no where justifiable except in case of their immediate connexion with, and reso- 
lution into, a principal tone situated on the very next degree, — not in the class of those tones 
which can exist only as fbrenotes to an immediately proximate principal one, in which class 
they would make but an HI figure, deviating, as they do from all the laws of progression ap- 
propriate to such tones. In order to explain the ninths of the foregoing examples as suspen- 
sions and to justify their entire deviation from the laws pertaining to the resolution of sus- 
pensions, one must again call in to his aid all those equivocal evasions and technical 
phrases about elliptic and catachretic resolutions, licenses, &c. ! 

Now under all these circumstances, it certainly was well to adopt, as we have done, the 
most simple and natural ^ay on this point, and to recognize such ninths as being independ- 
ently added to the harmony and thus, in a manner, as holding the attitude of harmonic tones. 

But, secondly, it will also be readily seen, that such an addition of a ninth can take 
place only in the case of the principal four-fold chord and in such harmonies as are men- 
tioned in § 89 &c.,but not in the case of other harmonies, when it is considered, that every 
ninth of the fundamental tone of any other harmony can actually never move otherwise 
than according to those laws which we recognize as the laws of progression for tran- 
sition-tones. This fact shows, with sufficient clearness, that ninths of the latter descrip- 
tion belong by all means to the class of those mere incidental tones from which they dlflte 
in no material point, and that it would be very incorrect to speak of the independent ninths 
of other harmonies, since the reason for which our independent ninths must be recognised 
as something else than a transition-tone, does not apply to the ninth tone of any other har- 
mony whatever. 



(B.) PROGRESSION OF THE INTERVALS OF THE SECONDARY FOUR-FOLD CHORDS. 

§ 326J. 



It may here be remarked in general, in respect to the doctrine of the 
olution of the secondary four-fold chords, that such resolution usually oc- 
curs on the lighter portion of the measure, on a part of the measure which 
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18 lighter thaii that on which the diasonaat harmoDj was struck, since, as 
shown above in §§.114 — 117, pp. 246 -—253, we are inclined to concede 
the heayier portion of the measure to the striking of the discords. (Comp. 
remark on § 320, at the end.) 

After this general preliminary, we will proceed to examine the various 
wajs in which, in certain cases, one and another interval of the secondary 
fbur-lbld chords tends to proceed. 



(1.) Progression of the secondary sevenths. 

% 327. 
(tt.) Rutriettd Progr€$tion. 

The secondary sevenths, like the principal seventh, have a tendency, in 

many cases, to proceed one degree downwards ; and that too, not as in the 

case of the former, merely in harmonic progressions in the same scale, but 

generally whenever the secondary four^fold chord is followed by any harmo* 

ny which conlains Vie tone of the next degree below the seventh of the former. 

In order fully to examine the cases in which this downward tendency of the 
sevenths in question takes place, or the reverse, we will first conceive to our- 
selves, in general, what harmonies may follow a secondary four-fold chord. 

Every secondary fonr-fold chord may be followed by 

((I.)) The three-fold chord situated a fourth higher and belonging to the 
same scale, {natural secondary cadence, § 254, 2, a, p. 458 ; § 263, p. 
468; — ) or by 

((II.)) Some other three-fold chord belonging to the same scale, {false 
secondary cadence^ § 254, 2, 6, p. 458 ; § 266, p. 471 ; — ) or by 

((III.)) Another four-fold chord belonging to the same scale, (an evitalion 
of a seccmdary cadence in the same scale, §269, p. 474 ; §270, 2, p. 475 ;) 
or by 

((IV.)) Some harmony belonging to another key, {an evitation of a second- 
ary cadence by means of a digressive modHlation, §269, p. 474.) 

We will now proceed in the order above proposed, to examine the cases 
in which the above mentioned tendency of the secondary sevenths takes 
place, (with the exception, however, of the harmony ^if with an elevated 
third : this will be expressly treated in § 334.) 

((I)) In the natural secondary cadence, the secondary seventh, accord- 
ing to this tendency, proceeds one degree downward, as in fig. 522 : 

[Fig. SSOL) 
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((II.)) Also in the false secondary cadences, the secondary sevenths rather 
incline to move downwards, where tiie tone situated one degree below oc- 
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cura in the second harmony. This is the case in the second and sixth har- 
monic successions in each line of the tahle in §266, p. 471 , i. e. in all those 
which consist of the step of a second or $%xlh of the fundamental harmony. 
For examples ofthe former species, see fig. 523 : 

(Fig. 588.) 




examples of the second species are found in fig 524 : 



(Fig. 584. 
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((III.)) Moreover, in evitaiions of cadences in the same key, the 'secondary 
seventh exhibits a tendency to the nexf, lower tone, wherever the latter is 
contained in the following harmony. Such is the case in the first, third and 
fifth successions of each line in the second table under §270, p. 475 ; i. e. 
in all those which consist of the step of a second, fourth, or sixA of the fim- 
damental harmony. 

Instances of the progression of the fiindamental harmony by steps of a 
second may be seen in fig. 525 : 

(Pig. 585.) 




Examples of progressions by steps of a fourth may be found in fig. 5S6 : 

(Fig. 586.) 
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— Meanwhile^ however, such examples aa those in figs. 527 and 528, 

(Fig. An*) HATBir'8 quxarxTTB. (Fig. 088.) 
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show also that deviations from this mode of resolution are not of ill effect. 
Instances of progressions by steps of a sixth are to be seen in fig. 529 : 

(Fig. 529.) 
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((IV.)) Finally, the gradual downward tendency exhibits itself whenever 
the secondary four^fold chard is succeeded by a harmony which belongs to 
another key and which contains the next lower tone^ for example in fig. 530 : 

(Fig. 530.) 
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(4.) Free progretiion. 

In all other cases but those above mentioned the progression of the secondary 
sevenths is free; and here it is obvious, that 

((I.)) the secondary sevenths cannot be resolved into the next lower de- 
gree in all those harmonic successions in which the second harmony does 
not contain the tone of this degree; consequently, 

((«A.)) in none of those false secondary cadences which involve a pro- 
gression of the fundamental harmony by the step of a third, a jy^th, or a 
seventh; 

((B.)) iir none of those evitations of cadences in the same key which involve 
a progression of the fiindamental harmony by the step of a third or a fifth; 
and likewise 

((C)) not in many digressive harmonic successions, 

((II.)) The secondary seventh is free so long as no harmonic step is taktn 
Consequently, in fig. 531, third measure, 
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(Fig. 991.) 
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the upper voice makes a skip from the large seventh a of the harmony S^' 
down to ?, — and the secondary seventh in fig. 53!2, 

(Fig. 532.) 
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moves, with equal freedom, during the stationary continuance of the second- 
ary four-fold chord. — In like manner also in fig. 533, 

(Fig. 583. i.) TOOLBA'S KABS. 
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the secondary seventh of the upper voice moves ahout with entire freedom 
during the stationary continuance of the four-fold chord. The firee carriage 
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of the seyenth in this last case, however, is here iadeed rendered the more 
justifiable by the gradual downward progression of the same in the voeal 
part, and still more by the fact that the two last eighth-notes of the measure 
in the upper instrumental part may be regarded as intermediately inserted 
harmonic notes. (§314,C, p. 502.) 



(2.) Progression of the third of the secondary four-fold chords. 

§329. 

JJu fi^trdof the secondary four-fold chords is, upon the whole, less re- 
stricted by the laws of progression, than that of the principal four-fold chord. 
The third of a secondary four^fold chord moves, namely 
((!.)) m natural secondary cadences — at one time gradually downward, 
as in fig. 534, 

KOCH. KOCH. 



(Fig. 534.) 
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and at another otherwise, as in fig. 535, 

(Fig. 585.) 
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where, fi^m the second measure to the third, the third b of the harmony 

A? skips upwards to the third c of the following harmony, — and so also 

in the following cadences, — or as in fig. 536, 

(Fig. 596.) hatdk's mass, no. t. 
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where, in the part of the first violin, the third of the aecondarj four-fold 
chord moves downward hy a skip. Similar fi*ee progressions are shown 
also bj fig. 537 : 

<rig. ssn.) 
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((II.)) As it respects the progression of the third in the /aZf« secondary 

cadences, we will again examine the different possible cases severally. 

The false secondary cadences result, as we know, firom the progression of 
the fundamental by the step of a second, a third, a fifth, a sixth, or a 
seventh. (§266, p. 471.) 

((.iS.)) In steps of a %tc<mi^ the third moves at one time gradually up- 
ward, as in fig. 538 «, 



(Fig. 638. t) 
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and at another, otherwise, as, for example, in fig. 538 k and \; above. 

((£.)) In steps of a ihvrdy the gradual ascent of the third is impossible, 
because the tone of the next higher degree is noi cfndmxui in the second 
harmony. 

((C.)) The same is true of steps oiajifikt and 

((D.)) So also of steps of a tixOi. 

((£ )) In steps of a sevtniht the third at one time moves gradually down- 
ward, as in fig. 539 t, 
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and at another upward, as in fig. 539 k^ above. 
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((III.)) In emioHons of cadences in the same scale, the third moves at one 
time gradually upward, as from a to b in the upper voice of fig. 540, 

(Fig. 540.) 
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and at another time otherwise, sa, for example, 

((j9.)) in progressions of the fiindamental harmony by the step of a sec- 
ond, fig. 541. 

(Fig. 541.) 
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where, in the upper voice, the small third f of the harmony Vi in the evi- 
tation iv^ — V^, proceeds upwards ; 

((B.)) in progressions by the step of a third, the gradually ascending res- 
olution is impossible. 

((C)) Also in those evitations of cadences in the same scale which are 
made by the progression of the fundamental harmony by fourths, it is usual 
often for the third of the secondary four-fold chord to move freely. For 
example, in fig. 54S i, 

(Fig. 54a. i.) (*.) 
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the third of each secondary four-fold remains stationary as a preparation of 
the following seventh : Such is also the case in fig. 54^ k, p. 557. 

((D.)) Progressions by skips of a J^k, as evitations of secondary ca- 
dences, are not likely to occur. 

((E.)) In progressions by steps of a njrft, the gradual upward pro- 
gression of the third is again impossible. See, for example, fig. 543, 

(Fig. 548^ 




where, m the middle voice, the third a of the chord ^^ in the harmonic 
succession IV^ — u^ remains stationary. — See also fig. 544 : 

(Fig. 444.) 
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((F.)) Progressions of the fiindamental harmony by steps of a seventh also 
are not likely to occur as evitations of secondary^ cadences. If we regard 
fig. 545 i 

(Fig. 646. i.) {k,) 
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as an example of such an harmonic succession, we find in it a case where 
the proper third of the third chord moves downward. The same is true al- 
so of fig. 545, ib, above. 



§332. 

((IV.)) Moreover, in digresMe fundamental successions, the third of the 
secondary four*fo]d chords will not readily be found to proceed otherwise 
than gradually upwards, as, for example, fig. 546, 

(Fig. 646.) 
± 
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except in case the tone of iresoluticn is not caniained in the second harmony, 
as in fig. 647, 

(Fig. M7.> 




where the third of the secondary four*fohl chord of the second degree of the 
major key does not proceed upwards one degree in the following hannonic 
step, hut remains stationary on the same degree, with a mere chromatic 
elcTation. 



(3.) Progression of the fifth of the secondary four-fold chords. 

§993. 

The fifth of the secondary four-fold chords, in general, exhibits no par- 
ticular tendency to be resolved in any one direction rather than another; 
except that in those four-fold chords which have the small fifth, (namely in 
those of the seventh decree in Major and of the second degree in Mi- 
nor) this small fifth for the most part inclines to move downwards in the pro- 
gression of the harmony, as, for examples in fig. 548 % and k, 

(Fig. M8. i.) 
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and that too even if it were to descend by a ship, as in fig. 64S i, above, 
(and also fig. 508, p. 546. ) This fifth very seldom tends upwards; in fig. 
549, however. 
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an example of this kind may be found m the progression of the Tenor firom 

c to d, — an example which is not likely otherwise to occur. 
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(C.) Appendix. 

PrQgrtiHon ofiht vnUrvaU of tAc pnnc^MiI fourfold chord with lowered fifth 
or ofihefout'fold toUh smaUfifOi and elevated third. 

§334. 

Thus far we have left unnoticed the progression of the intervals of 
those chords which we have (in §§ 89 — 96, pp. 21 1 — 220 ) regarded as 
springing from a four-fold chord with lowered fifth or from a four-fold chord 
with small fifth and arbitrarily elevated third, in order that we might make 
them a distmct subject of consideration afterwards. To this subject we will 
now turn our attention. 

It is first of all to be remarked, in general, of the intervals of these chords, 
that almost entirely the same laws of progression apply to them as to those of 
the principal fourfold chord, as will appear firom the following considerations. 

(1.) When the harmony in question is followed by a natural cadence, as 
in fig. 550 i 




(L) (in.) 
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then 

(a.) the seventh, precisely like a principal seventh, exhibits a tendency to 
move one degree downwards. Hence, 

((«^.)) the seventh in fig. 550, above, is found, according to this tendency, 
everywhere to descend. This resolution is found retarded in fig. 551 1; 

(Fig. 651. i) ()k.) (L) (m.) 




interrupted by a note foreign to the harmony in 551 k above; — both 
retarded and interrupted in fig, 551 2, above. 

((£.)) DevtaftofM from this normal progression are most free from liability 
to error in middle voices, — especially when the seventh occurs doubled, as 
in fig. 550 k and m above, and fig. 551 m above, and fig. 552 : 

(Fig. 562.) 
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— In fig. 658, the akip of the Base firom b to f f is rather odd in its offset. 
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(b.) Hfic (Atri moves, in the natural cadence, as abeadj observed in the 
principal foar-fold chords, not easily otherwise than to the fundamental tone 
of the second harmony, as the above examples every where show. 

(c.) Thejiflh has the pecnliarity of inclining to move downward one de* 
gree in the harmonic step now under consideration, as, for example, in 
all the cases of figs. 550 and 551, p. 560; and it sounds rather odd to 
hear this interval in the Alto of the above mentioned fig. 553, p. 560 pro- 
ceed a superfluous second upwards. 

{d.) When a ninih is added to the chord in question, it has also a ten- 
dency to move gradually downward, as in all the examples quoted above; 
though even here sometimes anoihtr progression takes place, as, for exam- 
ple, in fig. 554, (Pig. 554.) 




where the ninth c does not proceed gradually downwards but makes a skip 

upward to e. ' 

§335. 

(2.) When the harmony in question is followed by a fourfold chord situ- 
ated a fourth above, we hear 

(a.) the seventh, at one time, proceed one degree downward, as in fig. 
.%6t — /, 

(Fig. 655. i) {k.) (M (iiij 
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and at another upward, as b the Alto of %, 556 m above, and in th« Tenor 
of fig. 555 «, p. 561. 

(6.) The third, in these cases, most convenientlj moves down to the tone 
of the same degree chromaticaUj lowered, inasmuch as this tone occurs in 
the next following chord. The progression in this case, like the similar one 
already mentioned in § 335, (II.), is designed to SToid a squinting position 
(§ 490. Examples are found in fig. 555, p. 561. 

(c ) Thefitndamentaljjfth proceeds most naturally one degree downward, 
as in fig 555 «, p- 561 ; unless it should remain stationarj at a small ninth 
of the following harmony, as in fig. 555 *, p. 561, where the tone a**, in the 
Base voice, continues stationary firom the second chord to the third, — as does 
also the tone a^ in the Alto voice in fig 555 /, p. 561, and so likewise in the 
Tenor voice in fig. 555, m, p. 561. 

(d.) The mntib, on the contrary, resolves itself at one time gradually 
downwards as in fig 555 /, p. 561 the tone e*' in the Base goes down to d, 
and in fig. 655 fc p. 561 , the tone e^ in the Tenor resolves itself into 3 ; — 
and at another it takes a different progression, as in fig. 555 m, p. 561 where 
the Base makes a skip firom e^ to B> 



§SS6. 
(3.) In such cases as occur in fig. 556, 

(Fig. 656. i.) (*.) 




where, fMtnely after the chord in qtiestion, the step of a severUh is made either 
to the previous or to a new tonic harmony, 

(a.) the seventh cannot uideed go one degree downward, hecansa such 
tone of resolution does not occur in the following chord : 

(6.) The third, on the contrary tends here also to move one degree up- 
wards, as is every where the case in fig. 556, above; 

(c.) Thejyih, in all these examples, exhibits a downward tendency. 

Kimberger brings forward an instance of a deviation firom this rule in fig. 

557; 

(Fig. 697.) KiRiisXROXR. 




but one will scarcely find in this example very much to please the ear. 
Such a progression as occurs in fig. 558, 
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night irather perhaps b« justifiable on the ground of the hold which takes 
place between the two harmonies. (^§S41, No. 1, p. 422.) 

{d.) The mitUk moTes freelj in all these cases, at one time remaining sta- 
tionary, and at another skipping either up or down, as in fig. 556 i — si, p. 
563. 

It is only in such cases as occur in fig. 556 n and o, p. 562, cases in 
which the next following chord contains the tone of the sam^ degree, chro- 
matically elevated, that the ninth cannot well move otherwise than into this 
tone situated a small second above. (§ 490.) 



§337. 

(4.) Mso in other digressive harmonic progressions. 

(a.) the «eeeii(A tends to resolve itself gradually downward whenever such 
tone of resolution is to be found in the following chord, as, for example in 
figs. 559 and 560 : 
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(Fig. 560.) 
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(6.) The third here also retains its tendency to proceed a small second 
upward, as in figs. 559 and 560 above ; unless this tone Of resolution should 
be wanting in the following chord. 

In fig. 561, fi>r example, 
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(Fig. 561.1) (*.) 
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in the fandamental progression from the third measure to the fourth, the 

upper voice clearly cannot proceed from the tone ^i to e, because no e 
occurs in the second harmonj. And it would be equally impossible also, in 
the i^ogression from the fourth to the fifth measures of fig. 461 /, aboTe, for 

the Alto to ascend firom ft to g. — So also in fig. 562, &c. : 
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(c.) Ifu Jifthf on the contrary, does not always, in such successions of 
chords, necessarily proceed a small second downward, but also sometimes 
upwards, as it does in the Base in fig. 563, 

(Fig. fi63.) 
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or as it uniformly does in the second voice in fig. 561^ page 563. 

(d,) The mnlUif in such cases, for the most part continues stationary, as 
in figs. 559, 561, and 563, pp. 563 and 564. 

The progression of the ninth is firee in all cases where the following har- 
mony does not contain the tone of the next lower degree. 
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(5.) But in general, so Umg as no Kamumic 8lep is made^ the movement of 
all the aforementioned intervals, iafree as may be seen, 
(a.) in the case of <&e seventh in fig. 564, — 

(Fig. 564.) 




(i.) in that of the iUrd in fig. 565, — 

(Fig. 065.) 
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(c.) in that of tte J^ in fig. 465, above, — 
id.) in that of Ae mnik in fig. 566 : 

(Fie. 566.) 
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PROGRESSION OF THE INTERVALS OF THREE-FOLD CHORDS. 

§S39. 

The orogressioD of the interyals of three-fold chords is almost universallj 
fi^e. 1 have been able to discover only a few cases in which these inter- 
vals manifest a perceptible tendency to move in one certain direction. Tlie 
cases of this kind, most worthy of remark, are as follows : 

The third of the dominant three-fold chord has nearly the same tendency 

as that of the principal four-fold chord, to proceed one degree upward in 

the harmonic step V — I or V — i, as may be seen by compariug fig. 567 i 

with fig. 567 j^ : 

(Fig.fi67.t.) (ik.) {I) 
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It is, however, sometimes practicable, especially in middle voices, to car- 
ry this third by a skip three degrees downward, as in fig. 567 /, above. 

and in the Soprano voice of fig. 568. 

(Fig. 568.) yo«LXR. 
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and aiao with the inMitioa of an ial«mtidi«le note, u m figs* 569 and 510 ; 
trif. W.) ran. {ric.no.) >Acn,c>OKU. 
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ad^rted with good effect. Thus, for example, in fig. 671, 

(Fig. an.) f 




the tone b akips up to e, — and id fig. 573 », 
(Fig.ST3.il 




in passing from the first to the second measure, the tone e makes a skip up- 
ward to a^, and sn'bsequently the tone ggoee up to e. 

An example less worthy of imitation, perhaps, occurs also in fig. 573 k. 
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(Fig. 573 k,) PBRooLBSi's stab at matbr. 
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where, in the second rocal part, the tone c skips down to ?>. 
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In like manner as the third of the dominant three*fold chord, as above 
mentioned, most naturallj tends, at the moment that the fundamental harmony 
accomplishes the step of a fourth V — I or V — i, to move one degree up- 
ward, so also a similar tendency of the third of the tonic harmony takes place 
also in the step of a fourth I — I V or i — iv, namely a tendency either to 
move ode degree upward, as in fig. 574 i and ib, 



(Fig. 874. t.) (it) 
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or at least to move upward by a skip, as in fig. 574 / and m above; — but 
not downward, as in fig. 574 n and 9 above. This last progression is, for 
the most part, admissible only in middle voices, or, if it occurs in a principal 
voice, it always has something unusual and queer in its effect. 
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This little is nearly ail of any considerable importance which I found my- 
self able to say in relation the definite tendency of the intervals of three- 
fold chords. A great number of individual remarks might indeed be 
passed upon the progression of this or that interval of this or that harmony 
IB this or that case. But these are all too specific, and the infinite multipli- 
city of them would either fill a thick and tedious volume, or if, in pursuance 
of the common method, we were to take them in the gross and embody them 
in a few general principles, the latter would be as false and deceptive as are 
■0 may other general rules of the same stamp whose incorrectness we have 
had occasion to become acquainted with in the course of our previous in- 
quiries. 
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REMARK. 

Thus, for example, the circnmstance that in the progreaiion of the fundamental harmony 
by the ttep of a fonrth, the third of the three-fold chord of the fifth or the first degree in- 
clinea to aucend one degree, (§§ 889 and 840, pp. 666 and 667,) haa induced a theorist at once 
to lay it down aa a rule, that wherever a three-fold chord goee up a fourth or down a fifth 
to another three-fold chord, its third mutt be treated in the lam^ manner aa the leading note 
of the principal four-fold chord, i. e. must be made to ascend one degree. See A. F. C. 
Kollmann*s Practical Guide to Thorough'BatB, ChapU 8, § 8 : " Where the fundamen- 
tal concord ascends four or five degrees to another fundamental concord, its third must be 
treated as a leading note in the chord of the seventh*' ; — a position which is refiited by the 
very first glance at the examples heretofore quoted. (Fig. 667, 668 — 678, 674 / — g. pp. 
666—667. 

Of a similar character is the rather commonly received doctrine that the fifth of a dimin- 
ished three-fold chord must always be resolved one degree downwards; the very opposite 
of which so plainly appears from the examples in fig. 676, 



(Fig. 676. t.) 



(Fig. 576. A.) 
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and in fig. 606. (Comp. the remark on § 824, p. 644.) 

After all, I pass over a host of other like rules current among musical teachers, because 
I am already too weary of refuting obvious false doctrines over which a conquest is but too 
easily won and which would long since have been out of vogue, if, instead of forever im- 
plicitly re-echoing them, musicians had only remembered to institute the inquiry, whether 
that which had been taught was true ? an inquiry, which it would seem, the readers of 
such theorists hitherto have never allowed themselves to propose. — (Comp. remark on 
$ 99, p. 282. ) 



DIVISION IV. 



PROGRESSION OF THE TRANSITION-TONEB. 

§343. 

The progression of transition-tones rests upon the general principle, 
that everj such tone, as a secondarj tone to its principal, tends to reaolTO 
itself into the latter. 

The more specific development of this principle will form a part of the fol- 
lowing eighth chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRANSITION-TONES. 



DIVISION I. 

THEIR NATURE. 

(A.) IN OENBRAL, 

§343. 

In treating of the transformation of harmonies (§96), we spoke in general 
terms of the doctrine of transitions, without, however, exhausting the sub- 
ject; since it would have been necessary to suppose a previous acquaintance 
with too much of the doctrine of keys, of fundamental progressions and of 
modulation, and even of the progression and resolution of harmonic intervals. 
But now, having gone over ail these matters, we can, without difficulty, treat 
the subject of transitions, both in a general point of view and in reference to 
their particular progressions. 

Tiie doctrine of transitions rests, as we have already remarked in the place 
above mentioned, on the following general principles. 

A voice g immedicUely before givir^ an harmonic tone, may first give a tone 
vhieh is a large or a smedl degree higher or lower, even though it he a tone 
foreign to the harmony. In fig. 577, 

(Fig. 5T7.} (Fig. 6774.) 
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the upper voice, before giving the^ fundamental fifth J) gives the c# immedi- 
ately preceding it, which does not belong to the fundamental harmony Of; so 

too, in the next measure, the tone a, a tone foreign to the harmony, is pre- 
fixed to the fundamental tone g. The voice, as it were, goes through the 

foreign tone c^ to the harmonic tone d, and, similarly, through a to g. Ac- 
cordingly, such a foreign tone, through which a voice proceeds to another 
tone, is called by the general term transition'tone, transition, or transition^^note ; 
and sometimes also /ore-nofe, on account of its being struck before the prin- 
cipal tone. It is, therefore, in its own nature, an unessential tone, a tone 
not necessarily belonging to the harmony, is no harmonic interval, but is a 
mere accidental melodic ornament. It is simply a piece of melodic embroide- 
ry, not belonging to the fundamental harmony, a mere subordinate tone to 
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the one to which it is prefixed, which latter is, therefore, properly termed in 

contradistinction to it, the principal tone, principal note, or esBeniial note. In 

short, a transition is nothing more nor less than a tone foreign to the harmonj, 

interwoven into the texture of a voice, a tone whose existence has reference 

onlj to the following one. That it is always a dissonant tone, scarcely needs 

to he remarked. (Comp. §§ 96 ~99, pp. 220 — 227. See also § 383.) 

Before going farther into the doctrine of transitions, we will first improve 
our acquaintance with them by means of some additional examples. 

In Fig. 778 k, 

(Fig. 578. i) 




(Fig. 578. k.) 
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(Fig. 978. 1.) 
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the second tone 9 of the upper voice evidently does not belong to the har- 
mony Ct- Hence it does not constitute a harmonic interval, and its existence 
can be explained and justified only by regarding it as a transition to the fol- 
lowing harmonic tone e. In like manner, the f between e and g is to be ex'> 

plained and justified only as being an accessory tone to the following g ; — 
and in a similar manner are to be explained all the remaining tones in this 
example which are marked by diagonal strokes, all being only secondary 
tones, mere ornaments foreign to the harmony and incidental garnishings of 
the principal tones that come afler them. Thus the entire phrase k is noth- 
ing but a dressing up of the phrase t, (which consists solely of tones belong- 
ing to the harmony,) and is produced by a melodic embellishment of the upper 
voice. If we suppose these notes to be absent, there will remain only the 
dry skeleton /. 

Such too is the case with the phrase in Fig, 579 t, 

(Fig. 579. i.) (it.) 




consisting solely of harmonic notes, and which in k is interwoven with tran- 
sitions in the upper voice. A similar relation exists between the phrases 580 
i and k, 
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(Fig. 080. t. 




and also between 581 i and k, 

(Fig. 561. i.) 




where transitions appear in the bass voice. In like manner^ Fig. 582 % 



(Fig. 56S. i. 
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consists of harmonic notes, while in k transitions are interwoven through all 
the three voices. So too Fig. 583 k: 

(Fig. 58S. k.) 
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is a mere embellishment of the phrase 583 t, 

(Fig. £83. t.) 
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which consists exclusively of harmonic tones. This, on being deprived of 
its transient ornaments, appears again as a bare skeleton, as in fig. 583 I: 
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(Fig. en. i) 
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verj similar to the example just adduced is Fig. 584 Jb, 

(Fig. 664. i) MOSART. (ft.) 
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is shown by a similar dissection of it m fig. 584 i and I, page 571. 
Fig. 585 i, jk, is of a similar kind: 

(Fig. S65. i.) (ft.) hoxaht's tl. ^uartkt. 
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(B.) TRANSITIONS OF A SUBORDINATE RANK. 

§344. 

In like manner as an essential tone of a harmony may be preceded by a 
transition-tone, so also may every transition-tone itself be preceded by 
another and subordinate transition-tone. 

This last will then appear as a transition to a transition, a trannUim rfihe 
second grade, a note subordinate to a subordinate note; which latter is con- 
sequently to be regarded in relation to the former as a principal note, that is 
to say, as a frincipal note of the second rank, E. g. in Fig. 586, 

(Fig. 586.) 




the tones a and Ci are foreign to the fundamental harmony 0, and their pres- 
ence can be justified only by considering the IB as a transition to c, and the 
a again as a transition to the transition B. Consequently E is here a transi- 
tion of the first grade and subordinate to c; while a is subordinate to the 
subordinate note b, and is thus a transition of the second grade. Thus, b, 
although in reality and in relation to c a subordinate note, is a principal note 

in relation to the subordinate note of the second grade a, or, in other words, 
is a principal note of the second rank. In like manner, the tone a in the 
second measure of the same example appears as a transition to g, and b 
again as a transition to the transition-tone a. 

It will readily be perceived, that, whenever the distance between two inter- 
vals separated by a fourth, e. g. from the fifth of a three-fold chord upwards 
to its key-note, or from the latter downwards to the former, is to be filled out 
with intermediate notes, two such transition tones will be required, the first 
of which will always be a transition of the second rank. 

Such transitions of an inferior rank occur also in other cases; as e. g.in 
fig. 587. 
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the tones ^ and a (viz. a as transition to the following harmonic tone 5, and 
the first IB as a transition to the transition-tone a) ; and so also in fig. 588, 

(Fig. i^ 




the tones ?# and e — the latter as a subordinate tone to S, and f ^jfi as subor- 
dinate to the tone e. In fig. 669, t, 

(Fig. 589. i) 
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(Fig. 689. L) 
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there is a transition of eyen a third grade; namely the g of the second meas- 
ure as a transition to the harmonic tone f — the a as a transition of the second 
grade to g — and the b as a transition of the third grade to the transition of 
the second grade a. 



DIVISION II. 



DIFFERENT WATS IN WHICH TRANSITION-TONES MAT OCCUR. 

§ 345. 

Haviiig exhibited in the preceding section the nature of transition in gen- 
eral, ana of transitions of the first, second, and even still subordinate grades 
in particular, we will now investigate and distingtiish more precisely the 
several wajs, how, and circumstances in which, transitions may occur; and 
will likewise endeavour to ascertain how far transitions, under such and such 
circumstances, will sound better or worse, pleasing or unpleasing to the ear. 
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(A.) TRANSITIONS TO INTERVALS OF TB£ PRS8SNT OR OF THK FOLLOWINO 

BARMONT. 

§ 346. 

A transition-tone is a transition to an initrval of (4e preseni harmony or to 
one of the folUninng harmony; or, in other words, the principal note to which 
the transition-tone relates, is either an interval of the harmony during the 
continuance of which it is heard as a subordinate tone, or it is'an interval of 
the harmony which follows. In fig, 590 t, 

(Fig. 590. i.) (*.) 
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the first tone 3 is a transition to c, that is, to the fundamental tone of the 

harmony (C during whose continuance the 3 makes its appearance. In like 
manner, all the remaining transitions of this example are transitions to inter- 
vals of that harmony during which they make their appearance; thus the 

tone f is a transition to e, which latter is a fimdamental third of the harmo- 
ny during which the f is heard as a transition, &c. In Fig. 591 , 

(Fig. 591. t) (I.) 
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on the contrary, the tone I is a subordinate tone to a, which latter is an in- 
terval, not of the present harmony (C, but of the following harmony Jp; and 

so too in the second measure, the tone e forms a transition to the fundamen- 
tal tone d of the next following chord O. 
So likewise in fig. 592, 

(Fig. m.) 




the tone b constitutes a transition to the tone c of the following chord ^; 

c^ is a transition to d, the third of the following harmony S^; and ft is a 
transition to g, the fifth of the following harmony C- 



§347. 



T%e differtnct between the hiH> epedes of transition is as follows. Traasiftions 
to intervals of the pi^sent harmony have place where otherwise their principal 
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tones should stand, as will appear on a comparison of i and k of the pre- 
ceding fig. 590, p. 574. They, accordingly, represent for a moment their 
principal tone, they perform for a while its office, and may therefore properly 
be termed represenUUive tones, repreteniative intervals (or rather not intervals 
bat represeniaiives of intervals) ; or, as transitions are always dissonances 
(§§ 101, S43) ,they may likewise be called representative dissonances, — although 
we shall presently find that usage has restricted this appellation to a, particular 
species of such transitions (§ 430 No. 1). A transition, however, to an inter- 
val of the following harmony could not, in like manner, be called a repre- 
sentative tone. Thus it would not be proper to say that 1^ in the preceding 
fig. 591, p. 574, supplies the place of its principal tone a; for, where the 
transient I stands, its principal tone a would by no means have a place, since 
it does not belong to the harmony (C at all. The tone b, therefore, cannot 
be here regarded as representing a, and consequently cannot be called a 
representative tone, — neither can e be called a representative of the tone 6 



§348. 

The division of passing notes into transitions to intervals of the present 
and of the following harmony, may be applied also to transitions of an ir^e- 

rior grade. In the preceding fig. 586, p. 572, the transitions a and 6 of the 

first and second rank both relate to the harmonic tone c, which is an interval 
of the same harmony during the continuance of which the transitions are heard; 
and this applies to the tone b and a of the second measure also. On the 
contrary, in fig. 587, p. 573, the transition-tones band a relate to the tone b of 
the following measure, and, hence, to an interval of the following harmony 0r^. 

So too in the preceding fig. 589 i, p. 573, the transitions b and a ultimately 

relate to the tone f, which constitutes a part only of the following harmony d; 

and the same remark applies to tones b, a, a^^yin k. Accordingly, in k the 
three last eighth-notes of the first measure are transitions to the funda- 
mental third f of the following harmony )[, while the first two of the follow- 
ing measure are transitions to an interval of that harmony during whose con* 
tinuance they appear. That is to say, they all relate, as has several times 

been observed, to the single harmonic note f, to which they mediately or im- 
mediately incline. Consequently, they are all immediate or mediate transi- 

tions to this tone f, which is a harmonic interval of the harmony B that ap- 
pears in the second measure. But only the tones g and g^ sound during the 
harmony If, and therefore these only are grace-notes to an interval of the 

harmony during which they are produced; while, on the contrary, b, a, a^ 

sound doring the harmony Ct, to which the tone fdoes not belong at all but 

forms a part of the following harmony d. In fig. 589, /, p. 573, b, b^, a, al* 
constitute a transition to the following harmony. (Comp. § 449.) 
79 
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§ 349. 

We mi^ remark, in passing, that an interval whose place is occupied for 
awhile by a k^presentative tone, U not to be considered a» omUted during this 
time (^ 71); and consequently, e. g. in fig. 593, 

(Fig. 593.) 



m 



where, during the entire first half of the second measure, the third of the 

tonic harmony is hot heard j but only its representative tone d >, there is 
nothing contradictory to thoi rule rf omisnon stated in § 73. 



(B.) SHORT AND LONG TRANSITIONS. 

§ 350. 

Transitions are sometimes of short, and at other times of long duration; 
or, in other words, the principal note either appears directly after the subor- 
dinate note, or it remains longer absent. 

In the examples already cited, we have seen, for the most part, brief tran- 
sitions, consisting of sixteenth or eighth notes. The transitions of the first, 
second and third measures of fig. 583 k, p. 571, are, however, of longer du- 
ration; and thosQ of the fifth and sixth measures are longer still, as also 
those in fig. 584 k, p. 571. 



§351. 

A transition is, of course, more sensible and more striking, the longer it 
lasts ; that is to say, the longer the principal tone to which it relates remains 
absent; while transitions which would otherwise be disagreeably conspicu- 
ous, are prevented from ofiending the ear by the shortness of their continu- 
ance. Thus, for instance, Mozart, in the quintet of the second act of the 
Zauberflote, wrote, wttkowt hesitation, the transitions in fig. 594, 

(Fig. 594.) KozART. 
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which are perfectly similar to the much more harshly sounding ones in fig. 
595, but which, from being passed over so quickly, in the former case, pro- 
duce there a by no means disagreeable efiect. 
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(C.) LIGHT AND HBATT TRANSITIONS. 

§352. 

A second and not unimportant distinction between transitions, depends 
on whether the subordinate note appears on a heavier division of the measure 
than the principal note, or on a lighter one. 

In fig. 578 ki p. 570, in the first measure, all the transitions are intrinsically 
lighter than the harmonic notes, while in the second measure the contrary is 

the case. In the foregoing fig. 584 k, the transient c is heavier than the fol« 

lowing b, &c. 

Many teachers consider the term transition-note as properly applicable to 
such only as occur on lighter parts of the measure than their principal 
notes; those which fall on heavier parts they call changing notes. Others 
prefer to call those of the former kind regular, and those of the latter irregular 
tranniiork^Mtes ; although in what the irregularity consists, I confess, I do not 
understand. There are others, again, who understand, by regular and ir- 
regular transitions, something quite different, (e. g. Koch.*) 

In consequence of such variations in their use, all these technical terms 
are ambiguous, and consequently of no use to us, except the single term 
changing-note. For, as no one understands by this expression any thing else 
than a transition note which appears on a heavier part of the measure than 
the principal note, there can be no objection to our employing the name 
changing-note for the designation of such a tone. We might, moreover, 
with equal propriety call such a tone a heavy tranaitiony and those transition 
notes on the contrary which fall on the light parts of the measure, light tran' 
't^MMM, lighi grace-notes, light transiUon-notes, 



§353. 

The dividing of transitions into light and heavy is not quite sufficient for 
the designation of all possible cases of transition^ considered in this point of 
view; for, in fact, transitions occur concerning which we cannot say with 
certainty whether they should be considered as changing-notes or light tran- 
sitions. This is the case, for instance, in three-fold time, where, as is 
known, two light parts follow one after the other (§ LXVI); so that in fig. 

577, p. 669, for example, one cannot say positively whether the tone c^jfi 

should be called lighter or heavier than the following d. 
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This is also the case when the transition-note forms a Syncope, and, although 
beginning on a light part of the measure, is continued into the following 
heavy part, as, for example, in fig. 577^, p. 569. 

Here the transitions c i and a cannot with certainty be called either changing- 
notes or fight transitions. So too in fig. 596 t, 



(Fig. S96. k,) 
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in the two upper voices, the intermediate notes f and d in the second meas- 
ure are doubtless light transitions; and, with equal certainty, those in the 

third measure are heavier than their principal notes g and e and are conse- 
quently changing-notes. In the fourth measure, however, they are, so to 
speak, both light and heavy. So, again, in the fifth measure, the intermediate 

notes e and c are doubtless light transitions, while those in the seventh meas- 
ure are equivocal, — as also are those in the eighth measure. " Moreover, if 
such transitions be broken up into separate notes or separated by rests, 
&c. as in fig. 596 k, above, (comp. § 38), it becomes still less certain 
whether they are to be regarded as light transitions or as preparatory 
changing-notes. 

§354. 

It lies in the nature of the case, that heavy transitions should sound some- 
what more harshly than light ones, inasmuch as they are more strongly ac- 
cented, falling as they do, upon the heavier part of the measure, and (see 
§Lxvi) robbing the principal note of its accentuation, and consequently they 
sound more boldly, as it were, than others which are passed over more lightly. 
Hence, e. g. in fig. 597, 

(Fig. 597.) 

V-y: 3gr-^ g . p 
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the two transition-notes 6 in the first measure do not sound near so harshly 
as those in the second, inasmuch as the former are merely light passing 
notes, while the latter appear in the character of heavy transitions. 

(D.) TRANSITIONS IN SEVERAL VOICES AT ONCE. 

§355. 

That transitions occur now in the upper voice, now in the base, and again 
in the middle voices, may have been remarked firom the examples already 
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addacedj as also that they not unfrequentlj occur in several voices at once. 
Thus, for instance, in fig. 596, p. 578, and in fig. 598, 

(Fig. 598.) 
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transitions appear in two voices, and in fig. 599, 

(Fig. 599. 




in four voices at once. (Comp. ^ 464.) 



§356. 

Accordingly, it may happen, that to one and the same tone, two secondary 
notes may be prefixed at the same time, viz. one firom above and one firom 
below it; or vice versa, that the tone of one and the same degree may occur 
as secondary tone to tioo principal notes at the same time, viz. as a secondary 
tone firom below to the next tone standing above it, or as a secondary tone 
from above to the next lower note. 

Fig. 600 may serve as a specimen of the first mentioned instance: 

(FJK. 600.) 




Here the upper voice goes through the tone a, which is foreign to the harmony. 

toe; while ^ in the second part, the same c is preceded by the secondary tone 

S. So too, in the second measure, the principal note i is preceded by sec- 
ondary tones both fisom above and below. The same is the case in fig. 599, 
above. 
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Again^ as a specimen of the secood case above mentioned, we see that in fig. 
601, in the third measure, the transition tone c is prefixed to the tone d, and 
the secondary tone c, to b*^. Here, as it were, one and the same tone, (c 
or c), serves as a transition to two different principal tones (to d and to b^). 

(Fig. 601.) 
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In such cases, a tone of one and the scune degree may appear in a twofold 
form, produced by chromatic alteration, as an introduction to two principal 

tones, as e. g. in fig. 585 1^ p. 572, the tone- f 4 occurs as a secondary tone 

to e, and f # at the same time as secondary tone to g. (Comp. § 384, and 
what follows.) 

§357. 

When two voices, interwoven with passing notes, have a parallel movement 
(§45), this may take place in two different ways: namely, either so that the 
principal notes occur in both voices at the same time, as in figs. 602, 603, 
8ic., 

(Fig. 6W.) _ _ ^ (Fig. 605.) Kossuri. 
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or else so that while one voice gives a principal note, the other has a seooiida- 
ry note, and vice versa, as is the case in fig. 604: 

(Fig. 604.) 
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Here, at the third quarter-note, the upper voice has the key-note of the fun- 
damental harmony ^, while the second voice has a transition to the fifth. 
At the next quarter-note, however, the upper voice has a secondary tone 
(and that too of the second class), and the second voice has the fundamental 
fifth. At the fifth quarte)r-note, which follows, both voices again Jiave tran- 
sition-tones together (unless indeed we choose to consider them as essential 
intervals of a transient Jf-harmony.) 
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§358. 



It b certainly more harsh when several voices a( the same time are inter- 
woven with transitions, than when such is the case with one voice only ; but, 
that transitions may appear in several voices together without producing a 
disagreeable effect, is proved by several of the examples givien above, as, 
for instance, that of fig. 599, p. 579. (Comp. §501). 



(£.) TRANSITIONS IN BROKEN PROGRESSIONS. 

§359. 

Not unfireqnently, too, we find transitions in broken progressions. These 
may consist either of common breakings (§ 24), as in fig. 605, 

(Fig. 605.) 




or ot voice-breakings (§ 24), so that one breaking voice may represent sev- 
eral broken ones, in whose melody transitions are interwoven, as in fig. 606*, 



(Fig. 606. % 
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in which the upper voice represents two broken upper voices, as in k^ in the 

melody of which several transition-tones are interwoven. In like manner 

fig. 607 k, 

^ (Fig.^607. j.) ^ jk. ^ 




represents two broken voices proceeding by transitions, as in t. Also fig. 
606 t, 

(Fi g.60B.».) 




may be regarded as a breaking up of three voices, as in fig. 608 k, 

(Fig. 608. k.) 
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by conceiring to ourselves three voices appearing one after the other, each 
of which, before sounding the harmonic tone, prefaces it by a transition. 
The same is true also of fig. 609: 

(Fig. 609. i.) tiftVBSRosH. 
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(Fig. 609. k.) 
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In fig. 610 ib, 

(Fig. 610. i) 
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the two broken ]ower voices of fig. 610 t, are interwoven and bound together 
bj means of transition-notes. 



(F.) THE PRINCIPAL TONE SOUNDINO AT THE SAME TIME WITH ITS SECOND- 
ART TONE. 



§360. 



We have seen already, in the preceding examples of transitions to intervals 
of the present harmony, that not unfrequently a secondary note is prefixed 
to an interval of a harmony while this same interval is heard oi iht <oiiie ftaic 
tfi awAher innce. E. g. in fig. 611 t, 

(Fig.6n.i) 
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(Fig. 611. k,\ 




in the upper voice, the transition tone a is put before the fundamental tone g, 
while the fundamental tone g is sounded in the second voice. In like man- 
ner, the following ft is accompanied by g, e ** by 3, c t by 3, &r. The same 
occurs in fig. 612: 
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(Fig. 6ii. i,) 




So too in fig. 613, 

(Fig. 61S.) 
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in the third measure, a appears in the upper voice as secondary tone to g, 
while g itself sounds in the third voice. 

Again, in the same measure, a is taken in this third voice as secondarj 
tone to b, while B itself is sounding in the base; and during the farther con- 
tinuance of this base tone B, the second voice, and then again the third, give 

the tone a as a secondary tone to b. Comp. the same in measures 7 and 8. 
(Com. § 466 6w). 

In the above example, 611 «, p. 58£, the g, occurring without a preceding 
secondary note, lies in a lower octave than the transient a, so too the tran- 
sient f # is higher than the simultaneously sounding g. The same is the 
case in fig. 612 t, above. 

An harmonic interval may however be struck in the same octave with the 
secondary tone which it accompanies, as is seen in figs. 611 A;, p. 582, and 612 
ib, above. 



^361. 

It always sounds more harshly when the principal tone is heard simulta- 
neously with the secondary tone, than when this is not the case. Thus, for 
instance, the above fig. 611 t and ik, and fig. 612 t and A;, above, will be 
found to sound altogether more harshly than fig, 611 I and 612 /, it, above, 
where such a simultaneous sounding of the principal tone with its secondary 
tone 18 avoided by leaving out the former. 

But especially does such a sounding of transitions at the same time with 

the principal tone produce a harsh efiect, when the principal tone is heard in 

t&€ verjf tamt octave with them, so that it sounds not only simultaneously with 

the secondary tone, but also close to it, 
74 
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The sinmltaneons sounding, however, of the piincipal tone with its seconda- 
ry tone produces the least degree of harshness when the former is the fw»r 
damenial tone of the harmony, as e. g. in the first measure of 61 1 t, p. 582. 
Tie eflect produced by the concurrence of a secondary tone with amaiker 
interval, is less agreeable, as e. g. with the fundamental fifth, as in the second 
measure; while with the third, as in the third measure, it is still more oflen- 
sive. 

- Thus too in fig. 614 t, 

(Tif. 614. L\ (ft.) 
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the transition-tones b and J do not sound harshly in conjunction with the fun- 
damental C in the base; but let the latter note be replaced by the funda- 
mental third E in the base as in 1 1, 

(Tig. 614. U.) 
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and it will at once be felt how much more harshly the extraneous tones 3 

and T sound in conjunction with this E. A like difference in effect will be 
found to be produced in A; A;, 

fFig. 614. JUt 




by putting e in the upper part in the place of c. 

This may also be the reason why the afore-mentioned transitions in the 
example fig. 613, in the fourth and eighth measures, are not pleasing to the 
ear. (Comp. § 466 his,) 

Furthermore, such a concurrence of a secondary with its principal tone 
sounds somewhat more harshly in so-called semitonic transitions (§366), than 
in those of a whole tone [large second]. It will readily be felt that, in fig. 6 1 1 1, 
p. 582, ft sounds more harshly in conjunction withg, than does a, — that in 
the second measure e'' and c ^ are harsher than J, and that in the third, a is 
harsher with b than c. 

(O.) TRA1V8ITI0N-T0NES STRUCK SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH HARMONIC-TOlTBa. 



§362. 

We find, moreover, on examining the different kinds of transitions, that in 
some instances the trafuient tone %$ struck ai the same time with othen helong- 
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mg to l&# harmamf, while in other instances this is not the case. In 

%. 615 f, 

(Fig. CIS. i) jk.) 

the intervals of the fundamental harmony are struck at the same time with 

the transitions c and a, while in k it is not so. 

A like simultaneous striking of the harmonic notes with a secondary note 
will he found in fig. 611 t, p. 582, and fig. 612 i, p. 583. 

Is 

So too in the second measure of fig. 613, p. 583, the tone a is struck in 
the upper part and c in the hase, at the same time with g,. which [g] appears 
like a transition to f#; and again in the third measure, where the two tran- 
sition-tones a and c # sound together (§ 358), the transition-tone c # is struck 
simultaneously with the harmonic tones B and g of the lower voices. This 
is again the case in measures 6 and 7. (Comp. § 466 6tf ). 



§363. 



Every transition sounds ahogether more harshly when struck at the same 
time with harmonic notes. Hence, e. g. the transitions in fig. 612 ib and I 
* scHmd far more harshly than those in m and n; and those in fig. 613 are also 
rather harsh. (Comp. § 466 6tf ). 

Such increased harshness becomes doubly perceptible when thai very tn- 
terval to which the transition relates is struck at the same time with it, so 
that both principal and secondary tone are not only heard simuUaneausly, but 
are also struck simultaneouily, as, e. g. in fig. 6 1 1 1, ik, p. 582, 612 1, k, p. 583, 

and also in fig. 616 k — o, 

(Fig. 616. i) (Jk.) (I.) (m.) (n.) (o.) 




(I.) (m.) 
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(but not 00 in t, where f occurs as a secondary tone, not to g, but to e, 

which e is not heard at the same time with it.) 
It 18 firom this cause, that in fig. 617 t, 

(Fig. 617. «.) BBBTHOVIV. 
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the second and third measures, as thej here stand, sound more smoothlj and 
softly than if the middle voices were written, say, as in I:: 

(Fig. 617. k,) 
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In this latter case, the seventh eighth*note of the second measure f#, in the 

upper voice, which forms a transition to g, concurs in such a manner with the 

harmonic tone g in the middle voice, that they are both struck at precisely 
the same time ; which sounds much more harshly than as it stands in t, where 
this f ^ does indeed concur with a harmonic tone, to wit the b^ of the mid- 
dle voice, but not with the g itself So too in k^ in the following measure, 

a^, as secondary tone to g, is struck at the same time with g, which again 
is avoided in t. 

And hence we have a further reason why, in the third and fourth measures 

of fig. 613, p. 583, the secondary notes to b and E sound so harshly in con- 
junction with the B in the base, which is each time struck anew (comp. § 466 
bia)] and why %. 61S t, p. 583, sounds more harshly than in m where the « 

principal note e is not struck. , 



DIVISION III. 



WHAT TONES MAY BE STRUCK AS SECONDARY TONES BEFORE A 

PRINCIPAL TONE. 

§ 364. 

Although we have seen, from what precedes, that a principal tone may be 
preceded, at one time by this and at another time by that secondary tone, 
yet no one will imagine that any tone taken at pleasure may be struck be- 
fore a principal tone. Indeed the fundamental principle stated in § 343 points 
out restrictions which we will now endeavor to investigate and to define as 
clearly as possible 



(A.) TRANSITIONS FROM BELOW AND FROM ABOVE. 

§365. 

With respect to the direction in which a voice proceeds from a secondaiy 
to a principal note, transitions are either transitions yrom below or from above ; 
that is to say, the secondary tone may be either a lower or a higher tone 
than the principal one. {% 343.) 



' 
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(B.) T&ANSITIONS BY SMALL SECONDS AND BT LARGE SECONDS. 

^306. 

As it respects the size of the interval through which a voice proceeds in 
pawling from a secondary tone to a principal one, transitions are either those 
of « nnal] second or those of a large, or, in other words, the $eeond»ry tone 
Mometifiiea stands at the distance of a small degree from Us principal tone, amd 
at other times thai of a large degree, (§ 343.) Transitions of the former 
species are called small second transiiions, while those of the latter species 
are denominated large second transitions. (Comp. §§XXXVI and XXXVIII.) 

But a transition which should be still farther from its principcl tone than a 
small or large degree, would no longer a{^ear to the ear to be used as a 
secondar7 tone ; it could no longer be called a tone lying next to the princi- 
pal tone (§ 343), but would be at too great a distance to enter into a cloie 

connection with it. If, for example, we should put the tone a in fig. 618 t, 

(Fig. 618. i.) (*.) 
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in the place of the smaU second transition B, the former tone being a small 
third from ffae principal -tone c, — and should snbstitute the tone e for the fal- 
lowing fore-note c t, as in k,-^ the ear #onld infallibly be offended by trad- 
ntions of mich a character. 



(C.) TRANSITIONS BELONOINO TO THE SAJKB SCAXB AND TRANSITIONS FOREIGN 

TO THE SCALE. 

§367. 

A ibrtlier distinction between transitions is grounded on the relation o£^ 
txanstent note to the scale of the key within whose province it appears. Tmuh 
sition-tonea*, as must have been perceived from the preceding ATai^p lAg^ 
sometilsieM belong to Ae scale and sometimes are foreign to it; or, in other 
words, the tone which forms a transition to a principal tone is sometimes 
used as it stands in the key on which 'the harmony is founded, as e. g. ia 
figs. 614, 615, 616, fee— and sometimes otherwise, viz. chromatically 
raised or lowered, as is the case with the tones ct, i^,f^ and 3 #, in fig. 608, 
i, p. 681. Fore-notes of this kind may -properly be termed ahromoHe fore- 
notes, and their chromatic alteration may be called an accidental elevation 
or depreasion. '{Comp.'§ T44.) 
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The chromaticallj altered fore-notes mentioned above were all transitions 
of the first rank. But we find also, among transiHons foreign to the $eaU, 
thoee of a iubordifuUe rank. In fig. 619, 

(rig. 619.) 
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E is a transition to c, and this B is preceded bj the foreign tone at, 
sitions of the second rank. So too in fig. 620, 



as tran- 
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serves as a transition of the first rank to the harmonic tone a, while f ^, 

which precedes g)^, is a foreign transition of the second rank, to g^; and 

again in the second measure of the same example, g^, foreign to the 

scale, b a transition of the second rank fo the following f In fig. 621, 

(Fig. 6M.) 




the. tone gt , which is foreign to the scale, constitutes a transition of the 
third class. ■' 

^368. 

A transition-tone may also be first sounded as it stands in the scale, and 
afterwards he brought, by chromatic alteration, nearer to the principal note; 
thus, e. g. in fig. 622, 

(Fig. Ctt.] 



( Fig. Ctt.) ^^^ 



f 



the tone 3 which serves as a transition to e, is converted into d# immediate- 
ly before e; so that, between the two harmonic notes c and e, we have two 
intermediate notes, instead of one. 
The same occurs in fig. 623, 

( Fig. 6 13.) HAVDir. 

f 
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where the tone f on the fifth line^ which is a fore-note to the third, g, of the 
harmonj S^> appears first in its natural form, and is then elevated so as to 

^proach still nearer to its principal tone g. 
This is also the case in fig. 6S4, 

(Fig. $1A,) 

in the second measure of which, e, a secondary tone to the essential fifth 
d of the harmony iSr^» is brought still nearer to this latter by being changed 
into e^. In like manner a, in the fourth measure, which is a transition to 
the fifth, g, becomes converted into a'', in order, before passing into its prin- 
cipal note g, to approximate nearer to it. 




^369. 

Thus too in fig. 6^, 

(Fig, et5. L_ 
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(Fig. ess. k.) 







in the first measure, the foreign tones c^, d, d#, standing between c and e, 

may be explained and justified as follows: d is fi transition to e, but before 

passing into the principal note e, it is brought, by chromatic elevation, 

nearer to the latter; while c^ is a foreign transition, of the second order, 

to the transient 3. In the second measure of the same example, the tran- 
sition-tone a is brought, by chromatic elevation, nearer to the harmonic tone 
b; while g# is a transition of the second class, viz. a transition to the tran- 
sition a. 
In fig. 626, 

(Fig. 686.) 



(Fig. 6«6.) 
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m the second measure, three tones foreign to the harmony are struck be- 
tween g and b ; since a, which occurs as a transition to g, is first brought 
nearer its principal tone by being chromatically depressed into a'', while b^ 
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is a chromatically depressed transition, of the second grade, to the transient 

n0te iu 
In fig. 627, 

(Fig. 6t7.) _ 







in the first measure, between the harmonic tones G and c, four transient 
notea ace heard, viz, G^, A, A-, B. These may be explained by regarding 
A and B as transitions of the second and first rank, and by considering Gr^ as a 
transition of the third rank to A, and A# as a chromatic approximation of the 
tttmsient A to the transition-tone B of the first rank. Then again the following 
c IB an harmonic tone, c^ is a transition of second class to the transition of the 
first class d; which last, before going into the harmooic degree e, is chromatic- 
ally approximated to it as d#. The Qext following f is a transition of the first 
order to the following g, but is changed before passing into its principal note, 
into ft. In the following measure, G^ is a transition of the second, and A of 
first rank, which last, before passing over, is converted into A^; B is a har- 
monic tone, and c a transition to d, which, however, is previously changed into 
c^. After d, the essential fifth, follows d^ as a fore-note of the second class 
to the introductory note of the second rank e; f is the seventh of the fiinda- 
mental harmony, and £(k a fbte-noie to the following fimdamental tone g. 

In such and similar ways, a still greater number of foreign tones may be 
introduced in immediate and uninterrupted succession. Thus, e. g. in fig. 

628, 

(Fiy. Gtt.) 
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the series of tones C, C^, a, a^, g, g^, are all transient, namely, g is a tran- 
sition of the first rank to the harmonic tone f, to which it is appoximated, be- 
fore passing over, by being changed into g^ ; a is a transition of the second 
rank to g, to which likewise it is approximated as a^; bis a transitioa o£ the 
third order to the fore-note of the second order a, to which it is first af»proxi- 

mated by being altered into E^. 

In such wise, long ranges of tones may be formed, each of which is only 

a small degree higher or lower than the other: these may, accordingly, be 

termed chromatic series of tones. 

Many, indeed, call such series of tones chromatic scales, (Comp. § 127, 
and Remark on § XVII). There is certainly no objection to this, provided, 
we give no higher import to the term scale than that of a series of tones 
each of which is somewhat higher than the preceding, as the rounds of a 
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ladder go on rising higher and higher one above the other. But when we 
attribute to the term scale (scale of the key) that precise signification ac- 
cording to which it den9tes the totetlUy of the constituent parts of the essential 
harmonies of a key, it must be evidently very improper to give the name of 
scale to such series of tones, consisting of but few harmonic tones and many 
that are foreign both to the harmony and to the scale! — and when these 
gentlemen, moreover, try to make out of such accidentally produced series 
of tones what they call a "genus of sounds,^* I am free to confess I under- 
stand not what they mean in talking of such high and hidden things as chro- 
matic genera and mixtures of the chromatic and diatonic, and what is more, 
of diatonic- chromatic and enharmonic genera of sounds, and even chromatic" 
enharmonic scales, and such like mysteries, which are entirely beyond my 
comprehension. But I can comfort my dear readers with the assurance, 
that it ia of no sort of consequence if you also should, peradventure, not be 
able to understand it, — and that we ought, as Jean Paul has it, '' to pay 
no more attention to such high-flown quirks and quiddities than — none at 
all." 

Let us rather — instead of trying, with these learned gentlemen, to distin- 
guish ourselves by catching afler high sounding names and phrases, with 
which, as we see, they cannot themselves connect any sound and clear idea — 
proceed on our way searching out the truth as far as we are able. 



§370. 

On turning our attention to all the various transitions which are foreijgn 
to the scale, we perceive that their chromatic elevation or depression serves 
in all cases to bring the secondary tone nearer to its principal, than it would 
otherwise be, according to the scale. Such is the case, e. g. in figs. 605, 
606, 607, 608, 611, 617, 618, 624, &c. 

Every where, as we see, it is only an approximation of the secondary tone 
to its principal; or, in other words, the chromatic alteration of the seconda- 
ry tone every where takes place only for the purpose of bringing it nearer 
to its principal tone ; and every where those tones only are used as transi- 
tions which are found already existing in the scale or are brought nearer to 
the principal tone by chromatic alteration. 

But while an exception is made in favor of those transition-tones which 
are drawn nearer to the principal tone, it would be entirely contrary to rule 
to remove a transition note by a chromatic sign still farther from the princi- 
pal note than the place it would occupy according to the scale. 

If, for instance, we were to change the transient f, occurring in fig 639, t, 

(Pig. 6t9. iA (*.) ^^^^^^ CO . «.«.^_ 
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into f ^, as in A;, it would sound very unnatural, since, by such elevation, the 
transition-tone would not be drawn nearer to the harmonic note than it would 
be according to the scale of C-major, but would be removed farther from 

it. Such an Tt, therefore, employed as a transition to e in C-major could 
75 
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not be justified. — But the same ?^ would sound tbtj well, if used as a 
transition to g, as in fig. 629 /,above, because the tone ( is brought nearer 

to the tone g, by being chromatically elevated into T^. Or let any one listen 
to the effect produced in fig. 630, 



(Fig. 630.) 
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in the second measure, by the use of c^, as a transition, instead of d^, and 
he will require no farther proof of the correctness of what we have ad- 
vanced. 

A single exception, produced as it were by necessity, in which the ear 
tolerates a secondary note which is farther from its principal note than it 
would be accovding to the scale in which it occurs^ will be mentioned in tlie 
aequel^ (§376 and what follows.) 



(1.) Arbitrary J or necessary y chromatic Approximation of the sec- 
ondary to the principal tone. 



§371. 

On looking over the above examples of transitions foreign to the harmony, 
which are brought, by chromatic alteration, nearer to their principal tone, 
the question naturally arises, when are such chromatic approximations of 
the secondary note to the principal tone proper? 

Such chromatic approximations are either arbitrary or necessary. 

We will first consider such approximations as are arbitrary. In fig. 

esii, 

(Fig. 631. i) (*.) 




instead of the transitions 9 and 7, we might employ at pleasure St and ft 
as in 2p; and in fig. 632, 
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(Fig. 698.) 
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we might employ f^ and d^, instead of ft and 3^. Here then the elevations 
are arbitrary. 

In^^espect to such arbitrary approximation of transition-tones we can only 
say, in general, that transitions yrom below are subjected to it much oftener 
than those from above. This will at once be evident from the fact, that, 
among many of the examples adduced, the chromatically approximated sec- 
ondary tones have been almost always transitions from below, while, on the 
contrary, but yery few have been (as in figs. 624, 626, 628) from above. 

Should we, e. g. in fig. 6S3 t, 

(Fig. 633. i.) HOSAKT. 
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employ* instead of the small second transitions B^, d^, and 9, 7x, at, the 
small second transitions fi*om above which are found in fig 633 ft, 

(Fig. 633. A.) 
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we should experience the infelicitous effect resulting therefi*om very strikingly. 



§ 372. 



Although the chromatic approximation is arbitrary in the examples given 
above, there are yet many cases in which it is more or less nece$$ary. 
Thus it will be felt at once, that if, in the preceding fig. 633, instead of 

the transitionB E*, d^, tx, and at, which are foreign to the scale, we were 

to employ the appropriate tones of the scale b, J, f^, and a, as in fig. 633 {, 

(Fig. 633. 1.)' 
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the agreeftble flow of the voice would be materiallj injured thereby. So too 
in fig. 634, 

(Fig. 634.) HATDir ^s c&eat ioh. 





the appropriate notes of the scale a, F, — 9, and e, if used instead of the 
foreign transitions whieh are there introduced, would produce a much less 
agreeable effect. 



§373. 



An actual necessity of bringing a tran$it%Of^ione nearer to iU principal 
note than it would be according to the given scale arises very often from the 
principle already laid down, that a secondary tone must not stand farther 
from its principal tone,than at most a large degree. Or, in other words, it often 
happens, in consequence of the rule just mentioned, that a tone, as it stands 
in the 'scale, cannot be used as a fore-note of transition; but must, in order 
to serve as a transition to a principal note, be drawn, by chromatic transpo- 
sition nearer the latter than it would be according to the scale ; because, 
should we take it as it stands in the scale, it would be more than a large de- 
gree from the principal tone, and consequently, being too far off, could not 
be employed as a transition to it. (343, 366). 

The same holds good in respect to the minor scale. In this scale, the in- 
terval from the sixth step to the seventh is a so-called superfluous degree. 
Now if one of these tones should be used as a transition to* the other, say, 

e. g. the tone f should be taken as a transition to g*, or g^ as a transition to 

f, in the minor key of a, such a transition-note would stand at the distance 
of a superfluous degree from its principal-note. 

But such a transition would be contrary to the principle laid down at the 
commencement of the doctrine of transitions and more particularly treated 
in § 366. Hence, neither can f ft serve as a transition to g*, nor g^ as a 
transition to f. Should, therefore, one of the tones of such a degree be 
used as a transition to the other, it must necessarily be drawn nearer to this 
latter; so that f, in order to serve as a transition to g* must be changed into 
f *, — and, on the other hand, g* must be changed into g^, to serve as a 
transition-note to f Or, in other words, if g^ be a principal note, and there 
is to be appended to it a transition-tone from below, the appropriate tone f, 
of the scale of a-minor, cannot be taken for such transition; but, on the 
contrary, f ^ must be necessarily employed instead off; and for a like reason, 
if f 5 be the principal note, not g^ but g^ must be employed as a fore-note 
of transition to it from above* 

We will explain this more fully by means of some examples. 
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§ 374, 

(«.) ]§[ m tramition from below i$ to he prefixed to the «evenfft tone of the 
McaU, e. g. to the tone g^ of a-minor, we cannot use^ for this purpose, 
the appropriate f of the o-xninor scale, but only the nearer f i: conaequentlj 
the ft which occurs twice in fig. 635, 

(Fig. 655.) 
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is a iKce«sart^ elevated tone. 

Fig. 636, 

(Fig. 636.) 
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is of the same species. 
If, in the third measure of this example, a transition from below is to be 

placed before the following tone g#, the Til appropriate to the harmony and 
flcaie of the third measure would be inadmissible, but we noust use ijidstead 

of it the nearer tone f ^. On the same principle, f is employed in the sixth 

measure, instead of f^; as is also iM instead oif E^, in fig. 637: 

(Fig. 637.) OKETKT. 
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It resuHfl from the same cause-, that, in fig. 698, 

(Fig. 638.) 
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tX the end of the first measure, we hear in the middle voice the tone g^ as 
ao mtrodaction to at of the following measure. For, although the tone g, 
and not gt, belongs to the scaleofb-roinor, yet the tone g would not answer as 
an introduction to a^, from which last tone it stands at the distance of a su- 
perfluous second. 
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It was for the same reason, that in my Mass No. II, in carrying out the 
theme of the fugue in the minor kej (fig. 639, 



(Fig. fi59.) 
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in the second and fourth measures), I was obliged to emploj g^ iotstead of 

g as an introductory fore-note to the following a^« 

In the preceding examples, harmonic tones only and transitions of the Jir«f 
rank have been found; but the following examples show that the same holds 
good also with respect to principal and tecondary Ttotti of a subordinate 
ranitt 

In fig. 640, 

(Fig. 64a) 




the harmony fl constitutes the basis of the passage, as the tonic harmony of 
a-minor. The tone g^, therefore, is nothing else than an appropriate tran- 
sition-tone of the scale, to the following tone a,( we already know, from ^ 370, 
that the foreign note g4 cannot serve as secondary tone to the principal 
note a,) while f ^ is a secondary tone of the second rank to the aforemen- 
tioned g^. Now it is true that the proper tone of the scale of a-minor is not 
ft, but f; but, according to the principles laid down above, the appropriate 

tone t of the scale cannot serve as a transition to g^, so that it is here ne^ 
cesaary to change T into f^, and thus bring it nearer to the principal note of 
the second rank, gt. 

§ 375. 

(6.) Bui if a irwmHon-ione from above is to be prefixed to the tone of the 
sixth degree of the minor scaley e. g. to the tone f in a-minor, we must em- 
ploy, for the purpose, not the appropriate g^ of the scale, but the nearer g^ ; 
and hence in fig. 641, 

(Fig. 641.) 
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g^, intead of g#, twice appears as secondary tone to the third 7 of the sub- 
dominant harmony. So too, for a like reason, in fig. 642, 

(Fig. 64a.) ^ 

F ■ t ■q ■ q t R 
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m 
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the tone g onlj, instead of g^, can be employed before the fiAh of the dimin- 
ished threerfold chord of the second degree in the minor key, namely the 

tone f. 
So again in fig. 643, (Vif, 648.), 



I 



■«: 



the tone f is a transition of the first grade to the harmonic tone e (for, ac- 
cording to § 370, it would not do here to use ift in place of the 7 which is 
appropriate to the scale,) while the g preceding f is a transition of the second 

rank to the secondary note 7 belonging to the scale. Now it is true that gi 
instead of g, is the appropriate note of the scale of o-minor; but yet, in 

order that it may serve as an introductory fore-note to f, gt must be changed 

into g^, because gi is too far removed from 7 to be attached to it in the 
character of a transition. 



In fig. 644, 



(Fig. 644.) 




in the harmony a: Y', the tone 7is a transition to the fimdamental tone e; 
while a secondary tone of the second rank from above is prefixed to this 

secondary tone T. But the harmonic tone gi, which stands at the distance 
of a superfluous second from T, could not serve for this purpose; and conse- 
quently g^ must be used instead of it, (so that gt and gt sound at the same 

time, — g^ as an harmonic interval, and g^ as a transition). Of the same 

kind is fig. 645; 

(Flg.641t.) (*.) 





(Fig. 645. 1 ) 




Comp. fig. M6. 
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M alfo fig. 646, 



(Hg. e&s,) 



J. 'ttATiMr. 
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VI 
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where, during the continuance of the harmony J^^Ti a^ appears as a transi- 
tion to g. So too, in fig 647, 

(Fig. 647.) DOH JUAH. 
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in the third measure, T is employed as a transition to e^, while F# is heard 

in the base; and again in the serenth pleasure, in the upper voice, g is 

used as a transition to fy while GM^ Kes in the tase. So again in the Icmfth 
measure of fig. 648, 

<Fig. 648.^ BSXTioTKir's kovvt or olitei. 
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the transition-tone d^ occurs in the upper voice, while d^ sounds in the base 
as the essential third of the harmony B. The same is found in fig. 649: 

(Pig. 648.) Comp. Fig. 255. 




A similar necessity arises in fig. 650: 
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c;®ii^ 



Here» in prefixing to the tone c (the ninth of the fundamental tone) a tran- 
sition from above, the d$ belonging to the chord could not be used, since it 

is too far from the principal note c: dl must, therefore, be brought nearer 

to its principal note c, and, consequently, must be changed into d^; so that 

di and SU are here also heard at the same time. (We shall have more to 

saj on this subject in the sequel). 

We now see how naturally such a concurrence of chromatically different 
tones may be explained from the principles which haye already been devel* 
oped; how necessary, therefore, and perfectly according to fundamental 
principles it was, thai, e. g. in fig. 651, 

(*"*• 651.) C. F. ». BACH. 




Bach should employ g in the upper voice, and not g^, as an introduction 

to f; and how little occasion there is to apologize for Bach by calling it a 
" small error," a " triJUng fault which is not to affect our judgment of a great 
man Kke Bach or Mozart,** as was done in a very erudite article in the 
Leipz. allg. Musikal. Ztg. p. 510. Sorry indeed would I be for Mozart and 
Bach, if they needed such evasions! 



(2.) Remote TVansitians. 

§376. 

We have hitherto adhered to the principle that the ear not only iolerates, 
but in many cases even demands the chromatic approximation of a seconda- 
ry tone to its principal ; but that it would not endure a secondary tone stand- 
ing farther from its principal than the place it occupies according to the 
scale. 

There is however a paramount necessity, as was mentioned at the end of 
§ 370, of avoiding still more disagreeable inconveniences; and then the 
force of habit enables us to acquiesce in certain deviations from this rule. 
This is chiefly the case: 

§ 377. 

(a.) Where the observance of the rule would give rise to a step consisting 

of a superfluous second, which, as it usually has a halting appearance, it is 

desirable to avoid. (See a more particular consideration of this point in 

Ch.X.. §478.) 

76 




too TftAffSIVWR^ONES. 

This agaih takes place in the minor key^ and that too on account of the re- 
moteness of the tone of the sixth from that of -the seventh degree of the 
minor scale, which we have frequently had occasion to mention. 

((I.)) If, for instance, in fig. 652 t, 

(Fig. 662, %,) 

R R t-R - T-R P P -T- R P -T-R P R-R 

F 

the upper voice, afler giving the harmonic tone g^, should descend to the 
following harmonic tone e by means of an intermediate note, such interme- 
diate note would naturally be the appropriate T of the scale. Bat then die 

melodic step from the appropriate g^ of the scale to F would be a superfluous 
second, and this would be still more opposed to an easy flow of the voice, 

firom the fact that such an intermediate?^ hetween g^ and e would be placed 
very unsymmetrically, not half-way between the two notes, but three times as 

far from g^ as fi*om e^ A voice moving in such a manner would seem to 

descend by a kind of hitching, halting movement, as it were, from g^ to ? ; and 
ia order to avoid this want of a smooth and easy transition, it is^ all thingt 

considered, better to place 1^ instead of T4 between the tones gt and e, as 
in fig. 652 k, 

(Fig. 6a. *.) 



SJUl JJJ]1 




even though this transition-tone f stands at a greater distance from its prin- 
cipal note e than appropriately belongs between these two degrees of the 
scale* In like manner, and on the same principle, f # again occurs sevend 

times instead of 7 as a transition-tone to e. 
((11.)) On the contrary, in fig. 653 t, 



(Fig. 6M. i.) (».) 

R.t. F.t. Ft 
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the tone gl would be the appropriate transition of the scale to the following 
harmonic tone a; but in order to avoid the step consisting of a superflooaa 
second from the preceding harmonic tone f to the intermediate tone gt^ Mid 
bring this latter nearer to the middle between the two harmonic tones, it is 
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considered better to use g^ in such a case than the appropriate gt of the scale, 
as in fig. 653 k, p. 600, even though this g does not stand so near its princi- 
pal note ms the appropriate g^ would. 

It will readily be perceived that the exceptions just mentioned are nothing 
else than mere shifts in cases where, of two evils, we must choose the least; 
viz. that of giving to a voice a step consisting of a superfluous second, or of 
employing a transition-tone that does not stand so near its principal note as 
it would by its proper position in the scale. 

Hence, the necessity of permitting a transition-tone thus removed from 
its principal note can arise only when the superfluous melodic progression 
woald produce an unpleasant effect; which, as we observed in the place 
cited above, is not in every instance the case; and if it be not so, then the 
transition-tones are properly allowed to remain as they stand in the scale. 
Thus we see in fig. 654, 

(Fig. 664.) 
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that first the alto and then the upper voice descend from the harmonic note 
c^ to b^. We also meet with the same sort of progression in fig. 655, 

^Fig. 666.) DOH JUAH. 




B BA88I. I 

second measure, in the second violin part, from a to g^. 



§378. 

{b.) In consequence of the frequency with which transitions 
farther from their principal tone than they properly ought, are employed on 
the principles laid down, our ear has now become so completely accustomed 
to these transitions, which, though strictly contrary to rule, still are permit- 
ted for the sake of avoiding a greater inconvenience, that it receives them 
without much reluctance, even in cases where they are not necessary, but 
seem in fact to be arbitrarily employed. Thus for example, in fig. 656, 
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(Fig. 656.) 
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it is allowable to employ the descending transition g^ f ^, although contrary 
to the rule stated in § 375. 
So too in fig. 657, 

(Fig. 667.) 5 3 








the fore-notes ^fr, e^ and f * may be said to be ar6i^ariljf remote. (Comp. 
also what is said on this example in ^ 380.) 

Of a similar kind ai*e«the tones E, a in the first measure of fig. 658: 

(Fig. 658.) 



TOGLXR. 




(Although indeed it might be assumed that the dominant harmony ^Br here 

forms the basis; in which case'b could be no longer a transition-tone but 
the appropriate third, and a might be justified according to ^ 377, ((I.)) 

namely, as serving to avoid the step of the superfluous second S — a^.) 



§379. 



It having been observed, that, in several of the cases above cited (viz. 
in § 373 and 575) in passages ascending through the sixth and seventh de- 
grees of a-minor, the tones f # and g^ are employed in ascending, and the 
tones f^ andg*^, in descending, as secondary transition-tones of the first or 
second grade, — this single observation was assumed by former teachers of 
composition not only for the entirely erroneous assertion (refuted by §§ 377 
and 378 and the accompanying figs. 652 A;, 653 k, 656, &c.,) that we aiway$ 
ascend through f^ and g^, and descend through fi and g^; but also for the 
singular doctrine that the minor scale itself is consequently mutable, and 
that f ^ and g^ in ascending, and f and g in descending, are the appropriate 
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tones of the scale. Comp. the remarks on § 131, the entire contents of 
which will now be intelligible to every reader, as abo §§ SI 1 and 379 and 
the remarks on § 99. 



(3.) Dransitian-tanes employed as leading-notes. 

% 380. 

We have seen in the course of our investigations from ^ 367 onwards, 
that in carrying a voice by means of transitions, regard must constantly be 
had to the fundamental harmony as well as to the predominating key and 
scale in which it is written, and that this or that tone may very properly be used 
as transition to a given tone in one scale but not in another; that, for instance, 
r^ may be employed in G^major as a transition to e, since f ^ belongs to the 
scale of Gr-major; but that the same tone cannot be employed in C-«iajor as 
a transition to e, because it is ftrther from the principal note e than is f ^ 
the appropriate note of the scale of C-major. 

And on this very account tramitxon'toneB may iometimes he tued as proper 
tigns of a diange in the modulaiian, i. e. as leading-tones (as already men- 
tioned in § 187). Thus, when in a passage which was hitherto in C-major, 
as in ^. 659, for example, 

(Fig. 659.) 
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C.'I V^ I G^.IV I V I 

the tone T^ appears as a transition to e, such transition — which is possible 
in G-major, but not in C-major — informs the ear that the harmony in 
which it occurs is no longer that of the previous scale of C, but belongs to 
the key of GnBajor. We have already stated this fact (in §^ 1 57, 203, £28) ; 
and now what was there said will be perfectly understoood, namely that in 
the preceding example after (C as the tonic harmony of C-major immedi- 
ately follows (B as the subdominant harmony of Gr-major; because the 
(C-chord in the latter half of the second measure is characterized by means 

of the f^ used as a descending transition-tone toe, as unequivocally belong- 
ing to the new key. The case would be otherwise were ft used in passing 

upwards to g, because a transient f ^, thus approximated to its principal note 
g, might certainly occur in C-major, 
Again also, in fig. 660, 

(Fig. 660.) 
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the j^ haimony appears first as the three-fold chord of the sixths degree of 
o-minor, and immediately afterwards as the tonic harmonj of F-major: that 
is to say in the fifth measure as a: VI, hut in the sixth as F: I, by reasop of 

the tone B^ employed as a transition to c, which could not be a transition to 

e in the key of a-minor. 

In this manner also the ambiguity which, e. g., arises from the similarity of 
the chords [c e g b^] and [c e g a^, is often removed by means of transi- 
tions. In the following example, fig. 661, 

(Fig. 661. t.) (it) 



^^^1^^ 



in f , the ear would much sooner take the chord of the second measure for 
F: V than for e: ^ii^ (§ 194); but fi serving as transition to e, which could 
not possibly thus occur in F-major, at once characterizes the chord as un- 
questionably an appropriate superfluous sixth chord of the key of e-minor; — 

as, on the contrary, in k, the F used as transition to g stamps the chord as 

the principal four-fold chord ®^. 

An interesting passage (from the first duet in Mozart's Don Juan) appears 

in fig. 662: 

Ottooio. (Fig. 66S.) mozart's doit juait. 

m 




VioUeBaatL | I it- 

Here the ear takes the harmony at the beginning of the third measure as 
certainly no other than that of 3^ with a small ninth, the fundamental tone 
being omitted, that is, as d: V^ (§ 194.) The fact that here the very first 

note of the second violin is written as db and not as c^ determines nothing. 
(^224.) But although the ear at the beginning of the before mentioned 
measure takes it as certainly Sf, yet the transitions which immediately ap- 
pear compel us soon to come to another decision. The second eighth-note 

b^ could indeed be considered as a small ninth, and the next one again as c', 
and consequently as the third of the fundamental harmony fK' t and the 
seventh degree of d-minor; but the following tones could not appear as 
transitions, as they do here in the key of (2-minor; but would have to descend 

from c^ onward, through b or through B^ (§377) to the fundamental tone a. 
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But none of this takes piace; on the contraiy, the tones proceed nearly as 

they would in f-minor, so that dP appears ^s the small ninth of €C^, c as the 

fundamental tone, l^ as the seventh, a^ as a transition to the fundamental 

fifth g, and the following f as a transition to the third e). And hence, the 
ear is imperatively compelled to prefer this last explanation, and consequently 
to assume here the existence of the chord tf^, and not that of 9(^^ — a sud- 
den transporting of the ear from a-minor 6t d-minor into /-minor, which 
would certainly have a somewhat harsh effect, were it not that the ambiguity, 
at least in appearance, of the chord [g e b^ c^ or d^] again conceals its 
harshness (§241, 8.); after which, moreover, the piece proceeds immediately 
again in F-major, which key is near enough related to a-minor and d-minor. 

(The fact that the (C-harmqny of the fourth measure is again the dominant 

__ • > 

harmony of the major hey of F, is indicated by the a^ used as a transition 

to g, and which may therefore be here termed a leading^note.) 

It might also be said that in fig. 657, the fore-note d4 at the beginning of 
the third measure causes the (2E-chord, which at first appeared as the chord 
/; y, to assume the character of the dominant chord of F-major; and that 

similar effects are produced by the ensuing fore-notes e^ and f ^. 

So too in the last measure of the example in fig. 301 , p. 462, (comp. § 257,) 
the 33-chord which is there designated as the VI of f t-minor, becomes at 
once characterized as the recurring tonic harmony of the principal key of 

JD-majory which was relinquished shortly befi>re, if we insert g^ as a transi- 
tion to i, as follows in t , 




or as a transition fi'om above (§371) to f^,as in k. 

And likewise in the second measure of example 398, p. 501, §295, the 

transitions f, e indicate that the third part of the measure is not properly 
based on g: i, but that here the g-harmony reappears as the harmony of 

the second degree of F-major; for in g-minor we could not ascend from g 

through these transitions f, e, to d, but in F-major we can. Consequently, 
the g-harmony, although, at the first glance, it would seem to be tonic, is in 
reality a secondary harmony of the principal key F-major, and ought, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, to be indicated as such. Thus we have here again 
one and the same chord appearing first as g: i and immediately thereafter 
as F: II. 
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(4.) Additional examples to elucidate ^^ 367-380. 

Haying now endeavored from § 367 to this place, to ascertain how and in 
what cases transitions both belonging to and foreign to the harmony are to 
be employed, it may not be uninteresting to put the results of our investi- 
gation to the test in some more extended examples. I select for this purpose 
the passages in fig. 663,664, & 665, and from Mozart's Dan JiMm, becavse 
transitions of both kinds occurliere under very different relations. 

(Fig.66S.) Doir jvah. 
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In order to facilitate the understanding of the harmonic successions in 
these examples, I will append to them the following remarks. In fig. 663, 

we see the tone d continuing through four measures, — and the same is the 
case in fig. 664. So too in fig. 665, the tone a continues uninterruptedly 
for four measures. This gives rise, in many places, to concurrences of 
tones whose explication would now be very difficult (e. g. in fig. 665, meas. 
2 and 3). This difficulty, however, may be obviated by the fact that these 
tones may, for the present, be considered as having no existence, and, con- 
sequently, need not be taken into account; (as will be found more fully 
explained in ^§ 462, 464.) 



(A.) ON Fio. 663. 

In the first measure, the ascending tones E and c^ are explained by ^374; 
and the descending c and b by § 375. 
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In the next measure, the harmony S^ (or |B^^) appean, aecording to the 

principle of inertia, as the W of g^minor. The transition-tone T leading 

to g, and foreign to the scale of g-minor, is explained bj § S77 , ((ii )) ; since f is 

here used instead of Tt, in order to avoid the ascending step of a superfluous 
second. — In the second half of the measure, where the modulation changes 

into a-minor, for the same reason, the toneTS, instead of the tone T which 

belongs to the scale, stands between ~gS and e, in order to avoid the descent 

from g8 to f (^377 ((I.))). 

So again in the third measure, the tone g, foreign to the scale of a-minor, 

is used, BO as to prevent the necessity of skipping from f to gQ. — In the 

second half of the same measure, for the same reason, d is preceded, not 

by e*^, but by e, because it would be a superfluous second from F^ down to 

el^. 

In the fourth measure, the transitioii-tones e and Fd, and so also T and e^, 
are to be explained in like manner as the similar ones in the first measure. 



(B.) ON FIG. 664. 

In the second measure, the transition-tones B and cil are to be explained 
in the same manner as in the beginning of fig. 66S. — In the second half of 

the same measure, the key changes to g-minor, the transitions HI and e are 
justified by § 377. I. 

In the third measure, the ^ foreign to the scale of g-minor, which precedes 

g#, is explained by §377. II.; since, otherwise, there would be a skip of a 

superfluous second firom e^ to f ^. — In the second half of the same measure, 

for the like reason, ft precedes e, after g^, § 377. I. 



(C.) ON FIG. 665. 

In the first measure, the transitions ?#, g#, and g, f, are to be explained in 
the manner above mentioned. The chord [d f a bF], occurring in the second 
measure, may be regarded as ]3b^, or else as the major fourfold chord of the 
sixth degree of the scale of d-minor, which is most nearly related to that of 
a-minor (just as, in the second measure of fig. 663, the chord of IEP^ ap- 
peared as the VF of gnninor;) although the fourth sixteenth-note e!^ would 
not occur as a transition to fin (i-minor (§ 370), but only perhaps in £t^-ma- 

jor. Thus, by means of this transition, i>, the chord [d f a b^] is here 

characterized as the V of B^'-major. The transition el^ thus appears here as 
a leading note. 

In the second half of the same measure, the harmony QSC occurs. In 
consequence of the inunediately preceding key of Bb, this harmony would 
appear to be the dominant chord of c-minor, but it strikes the ear rather as 
the dominant chord of C-major, partly because this last mentioned scale ia 
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nearer than o-minor to the still unforgotten o-minor of the preceding meas- 
ure,— and partly became k is designated as such by the transition-tone e 

before 9, which in <;*minor could not possibly occur. (§ 370.) 
In the third measure, in the second half of which ^i-minor occurs, Moaart 

chose rather to write c# Et^, than c^ B, (§ 377 No. II) ; and thus he here pre- 

ferred to make a leap of a superfluous second from the harmonic tone ct to the 

secondary tone b>, belonging to the scale, rather than proceed by a large 

lecond to the transition-tone ht|, which is too distant from the principal tone a. 

In the fourth measure the transitions E'en and c Sl^ are easily explained; 
so too those in the fifth and sixth measures need no particular elucidation. 

In the seyenth measure, where a-minor occurs, the transitions T9 gS in the 

first half are to be explained by ^ 374, and the transitions gtt Tn in the second 
half by §378. 
In the eighth measure, the tones f gQ are to be explained by § 374,— » 

aad the tones g| T4 by § 377. 



t^mm 



(D.) TRAirSITIONS ON HARMONIC DEGREES. 

§388. 

If we consider the different transitions in relation to (heir cofinecKon with 
tkefymdamental harmowy, we find that tones of transition sometimes occur 
on such degrees as belong to intervals of the fimdamental harmony, and at 
other times (and that, too, much the most fi«quently) on other degrees. I 
repeat, thai by far the greatest part of transitioU'^ones occur on $uehd^ree$ 
of the staff a$ do not represent any of the tones belonging to the fundamental 
karmany. In fig. 666, for example, 

(Fig. 666.) 




the fimdamental harmony is tf . The tones of which this harmony consists 
are the tones of the first, the third, and the fifth degrees of the scale of 
C-major. But of all the transitions that here occur, not one is the tone of 

the first, of the third, or of the fifth degree; the transient d which here pre* 
lents itself is (he tone of the second degree, the transient f is the tftne of 
the fourth, and b is that of the seventh of the scale; &c.) — Now this, as we 
have said above, is the most common case; but it is far from being the only 
one. For, the tone of a degree that forms an interval 6eIongtfig to the ftrndor 
msntal harmony may aho occur as a transition-tone; and this 
1. either aa it stands in the harmony itself, or else ^ 
S. in a cteomaiically altered fi>rm, and thus foreign to the scale. 
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§383. 

( 1 . ) It frequently happens, that a tone, tefcicA, eonMered in tUe^y %» odti- 
ally contained in the fundamental harmony, may yet, in consequence of the 
connexion in which it stands, and the manner in which it appears, present 
itself to the ear only as a secondary tone. E. g. in fig. 667, 

(Fig. 667.) 

- P -T " 




the ear, in two successive instances, perceives transition-tones, in the upper 

voice, before the harmonic tones f and g. Now when this is followed, in 
the third quarter of the measure, in the same upper voice, by another form 

of notes very similar to the two preceding, in which Bb precedes a^, in the 
same manner as g before preceded T, and al' preceded g, it is no wonder 
that such Bb should likewise present itself to the ear as a mere transition- 
tone, although, in itself considered, the tone b^ b contained in the funda- 
mental harmony St^^, which occurs in this place. 
For a similar reason in fig. 668, 

(Fig. 668.) ^^^ «^«. —_. 

if M^= ^ IE ^ 




the ear will take the tone eb, in the second half of the first measure, for a 

mere secondary note to the following d^, although the tone et^, taken by itself, 
is the fimdamental tone of the harmony. 
In fig. 669, 



(Fig. 669.) 




the ear will rather take the tone e as a transition, than assume the harmony 

to be that of S^ with a small ninth and the fundamental tone e retained. 
(§208.) — 
For a like reason in fig. 670, i and k, 

(Fig. 670. t.) (ft.) 




the tone T in the upper voice appears less as a fundamental tone than as a 
secondary tone to the seventh. The fiict that the harmony of the second 
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meftflore ia i and k » throughout no other thanBb.-V^ with a large ninth, and 
b?: V* with a smiill ninth, cannolbe doubted, inasmuch as ever^ thing applies 
in both that we formerly (§ 77 d seq. % 325 et seq.) observed as to the pro- 
gression, the pQsition, the omission of the fundamental tone, &c. ; and it is 

in this last respect that the 7 in the present case does not produce a harsh 
effect, for the very reason that it may be explained as a mere secondary tone 

to 67, and consequently is not felt as a retained fundamental tone, which, as 
such, would sound repulsively.) 
So too in %. 671, 




the tone ?)t in the second measure exhibits itself, not as the proper third of 
the fundamental harmony V, but rather as a mere secondary tone to the 

secondary tone e (§ S44). 
In fig. 673, 

(F^. 671) 



the tone f ^ appears to be, not a fundamental tone, but rather a connecting 
or intermediate note between g and e. 

In like manner in fig. 634, p. 594, the tone e, in the second measure, ap- 
pears, not as a fundamental tone of the harmony of S^» but rather as a 

secondaJT' ^^^^ ^^ ^^® following seventh d; — and this is also the case with 

the tone a in the fourth measu^. 



§ S84. 

(2.) Moreover, a tone, which otherwise, according to the degree on 
idiich it stands^ would be an interval pertaining to the harinony, may be 
ckrfmutHcaUy raUed or lowered, so as to form a mere transition; or, in other 
words, those tones also may occur as transitions by means of chromatic ap- 
proximation, which, without such accidental elevation or depression, would 
form component parts of the harmony. Thus, for instance, during the har- 
mony C the tone dif may nevertheless appear as a transition-tone, though 
standing on the same degree as the fundamental tone of the chord of Ct' as, 
for example, m fig. 679: 

(Fig. 673.) 



s: 



^^ 



eis 
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In the second measure of (his same example, in the harmon/ of flT, we 
have the transition G r in the base. So too in fig. 674, 

(Fig. 674. 




in the harmony C whose appropriate fifth is g^, we hear the chfomaticall^r 
elevated tone of this degree, as a transition-lone, namely gt. — In fig. Q75 

•^•O* (Fig. 6 75.) ^^ ^^ 



=F 



the transiiioD-tone B'' is heard in the harmcwj {Sf 
In fig. 676, likewise, 

(Fig. $76.) HA' 




HATDS. 
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ire have the transition fi in the harmony V^^, whoie fifth is the tone of the 
same degree as that on which the transition F^ stands. 
In fig. 677, (Fig. 6T7.) 



J — *' #•* • 




r See Fig. 593. 



the foreign and arbitrarily elevated tone b^ appears as a fbre*note to the 

tone c of the following chord, while the appropriate b^ of the scale which is 

not elevated, is a harmonic tone. So too, the tone cl;, in the second half of 

the measure, belongs to the harmony Jp, while c^ occurs as a transition to 

J.— And, again, in the following measure, in the harmony S^» to which ft) 
belongs as a harmonic interval, we have the transition f ^; and, in the second 
half of the third measure, e is employed in the upper voice as a transition, 
while e^ belongs to the harmony and forms its fundamental seventh. 
Fig, 678 i and k, is of the same species: 

(Fig. 678. i) (ik.) 




'f f T' % \ 
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Ib 6g. 679, 



(Fit. 6T&i) (».) 



^ 
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the harmony of the second measure may properly he explained as that of B^ 

with an added ninth, e, which latter precedes f 4 as a secondary tone, while 

f ^ is the fundamental third of the harmony 
Again, in fig. 680, 

{Fig. 680.) 

Rt kJ- ^ -p- -TP-T* 




the tone b^ which is a small ninth of the fundamental harmony, is, in a man- 
ner to be regarded as a principal tone; yet 1b# appears in the upper voice as 

a transition to c^. 

In fig. 681, 

<rig.681.i^ Qu (M («.) , 



the tone g^ (which appears in t as a superfluous fifth from the base note, in h 

and I as its major third, and in^m as the base note itself) bthe elevated tone 

of the same degree that forms the fifth of the fundamental harmony. 
In like manner, in 682, 

(Fig. 682.) 




^m 



the tone a^ is the depressed tone of the same degree that forms the third of 
the major harmony Jp. 

In like manner, the transition-tone f^ appears in the third measure of 636, 

p. 595, ^066 fundamental - harmony involves the tone ft; B, in fig. 637, 

p. 595; g#, in fig. 638, p. 595; g*, in fig. 639, p. 596; gi|, in fig. 644, p. 597. 
la like manner, in fig. 645, p 587, where, in the fundamental harmony |S^, 
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Ihe tone gt is a harmonic interval, the tone g4 appears as a transition; and 
so too in fig. 646, in the harmony Jp*^, to which a* belongs, the transition 

note aft appears, — as also in fig 647, p. 598, we have f and then g. 

In fig. 648, p. 598, in the harmony W, which occurs as V^ of e-minor, 

the transition 3l| occurs on the same degree as that of the third of the har- 
mony 8, namely d^. 

Figs. 649, 650, 651 are of the same description. 

We discern, moreover, in the above mentioned examples, a second class 

of cases in which t4>nes of one and the same degree, but chromatically £1^ 

ferent, may sound at the same time. (Comp. § 356). For example, in fig. 

673, p. 611, we have at the same time c and c^, and then G^ and g: — in 

fig- 674, p. 612, g and g8, — in fig. 677, p. 612, B^ and b, — in fig. 679, 

p. 613, f* and?,— in fig. 680, p. 613, b*' and M, &c. 



§ 385. 

It may be laid down as a general principle, that, in such a simultaneous 
sounding of two chromatically different tones belonging to one and the same 
degree, there is always a certain harshness, which is greater or less accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Thus, for instance, it is always more harsh when the chromatically difiier- 
ent tones are near together, than when they stand farther firom one another. 
Comp.. fig. 683, i with k and I. 

(Fig. 683. i.) (*.) (M 

See fig. 646. 
(This we shall find to be an interestiiig point when we come to the doctrine 
of what is called double counterpoint.) Comp. also § 360 and 361. 



:#.^3 




§386. 

Secondly, the harshness of such simultaneous groups becomes always the 
more sensible in proportion to the length of their duration; and consequently, 
it is often well, in order to avoid such a long simultaneous sounding, to leave 
out the natural interval, and thus, instead of 684 t , 

(*.) a) (in.) 



(Fig. 684. i) 
Lento- 
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to write rather aa in k; — and instead of 685 i , to write as in ib. 

(Fig. 685. t.) (ik.) 



^^^^^m 



m 



m 



When this is the case, such chromatic transition-tone maj he of even as 
long a dnration as the harmony in which it sounds, as e. g. in fig. 684 I and 

m, p. 614, where the tone gt as a small second transition to a of the Ibllow- 
ing harmony ^, sounds through the entire duration of the harmony 0, So 
that in thb C-harmony the tone gi appears throughout instead of the funda^ 
mental fifth g. 

And likewise in fig. 686, 

tFig.686.) 





Comp. Fig. 701. 



(Fig. 687. i) 




^m^m^ 
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we may take the second chord as the threefold chord of 4t with the fifth omit- 

ted, and in which g# is struck as a transition to the following a, while the proper 
fifth gil is left out; — so too we may take the second chord of the following 
measure for the chord of Mf* 



§387. 



I must take occasion here to remark incidentally, that many teachers of 
composition conceive themselves under necessity of assuming, fortheexpla- 
natkm of sveh harmonic combinations as those in figs. 684, 686 and 687, 
above, a particular harmony, to which they give the name of *'superduou8 
threefbld chord." — But as every such simultaneous group in every possible 
case may be explained according to the laws of transitions, inasmuch as 
every thing applies to the superfluous fifth occurring in such chords that holds 
good concerning all other approximated transitions^ it fi^llows, that, both from 
these and many other considerations, we have no occasion to increase the 
number of our seven fiindamental harmonies by the addition of an eighth, 
and, nobody knows, with how many more of the same species, for which we 
can discover no place in the scale of the major key, though it is in this scale 
78 
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that such compounds occur most frequently. (Comp. note on §51). — 
Even the inventors and champions of the so-called superfluous three-fold 
harmony, in such a passage as the one above in fig, 677 i, or- in 687 i, would 

certainly explain the tone g^ as no other than a transition, though a harsh 
one. But when the same tone appears as it does in k, where, Uirough the 

omission of the proper fifth g«(, the harshness of the transition ^ is obviated, 
and the transition is thus rendered more faultless and less objectionable than 
in «, — why may it not just as well, and indeed much more appropriately, be 
explained as a transition? and why should it be necessary for the explana- 
tion of such a passage, to invent a new fundamental harmony consisting of 
the tones [c e g^] , that is to say, of a fundamental tone, large third, and su- 
perfluous fifth ? — or why, for the explanation of the compound [A e'^ c#] in 
the above fig. 677, p. 612, must we invent a fiindamental harmony composed 
of a fundamental tone, large third, and small fifth (the so-called diminished 
large three-fold chord) ? — &c. 

We see, in general, from the examples above cited, that, by means of 
such transitions, sometimes very curious intervals arise between tones sound- 
ing together. Thus, for instance, in fig. 673, p. 611, we have the tones e 

and c^, which together form an interval of a superfluous prime, or octave^ — 

so too in fig. 674, p. 612, g and g^. — In the second measure of fig. 673, 
p. 611, in fig. 679, p. 613, and in fig. 683 t, p. 614, diminUked octaves occur 
in the same way. — In fig. 680, p. 613, a doubly superfluous octave appears 

between b'' and b^, — and' in fig 678 A;, p. 612, a diminished sixth occurs be- 
tween A^ and F, &c. 

Now if we were always to regard simultaneous groups of this sort as 
actual harmonies, they would often produce harmonies of a very strange 
description, — e. g. in tig. 634, a harmony consisting of the tones [c g e g#], 

or at least [c e g*], — in fig. 678 &, of the tones [Ai oiT], &c ; — all of 
them mere combinations of tones which, were we to regard their constituent 
parts as consistins altogether of real harmonic intervals, would correspond 
to none of the fundamental harmonies enumerated in §50, and for the estab- 
lishment of which a sufficient number of new fundamental harmonies could 
scarcely be invented. 



DIVISION IV. 



AMBIGUITY. 

(A.) CONSIDERATION OF THE AMBIGUITY ARISING FROM TRANSITIONS IN 

GENERAL. 

§388. 

In the course of the preceding observations we had several occasions to 
remark, how often a harmonic combination may appear ambiguous from the 
fact that we may take one or more of its constituent parts either as belong- 
ing to the harmony or as a transition. 
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From the point of view which this new kind of amhiguitj lays open to us, 
it will be perceived that a multitude of harmonic combinations, which hitherto 
could be regarded only as actual chords, have now become doubtful and am- 
biguous, and we thus find ourselves cast upon a new sea of Uncertainties. 

The question, therefore, properly, arises, whether there are no limits to 
tbis ambiguity ; and if so, what are they ? and how are we to regard ^uch 
ambiguous combinations in any cases that may occur? 



(B.) LIMITS OF AMBIGUITY. — CHOICE AND SIMPLIFICATION OF THE MODES 

OF EXPLANATION. 

§ 389. 

An answer to the above question is furnished by what we have already 
found several times to hold good in similar cases, namely that every such 
harmonic combination presents itself to the ear as being that which the 
most convenient, easy, simple, and suitable manner of explanation toould make 
it. If it can be explained more simply and naturally as a combination of 
real harmonic intervals, let it be considered as such; but if it be more appro- 
priate and convenient, all things considered, to adopt the other mode of expla- 
nation, then this is naturally to be preferred. Both modes of explanation 
will seldom present equal claims. — If, however, «such should be the case, 
the combination is really ambiguous. In fig. 688, for example, it might be 

(Fig. 688.) 




doubtful, whether the harmonic combination [e g c T)], in the fourth quarter 
of the first measure, is to be considered as a large fourfold chord dt^ — or 

or whether the tone b is to be regarded as a mere transition-tone, in which 
latter case the three-fold chord of fS> would form the basis of the whole first 
measure. This latter explanation is evidently not only the more simple of 
the two, but the former would have the effect of presupposing the introduc- 
tion of a large fourfold chord with an unprepared large seventh in the weak 
part of the measure, all of which, as is well known, is contrary to its na- 
ture. The above mentioned combination, therefore, is in this case to be 

taken as a simple three-fold chord of ^, and the tone b as a mere transition. 
Such a combination, which, according to the tones composing it, has pre- 
cisely the appearance of a chord consisting of harmonic tones exclusively, 
but which, inconsequence of the connexion in which it appears (i. e. accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in the beginning of this section), is not re- 
ceived by the ear as such a chord, and which therefore seems to be a chord 
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consisting of harmonic tones, but only seems so without being so in effect, 
i. e. without in reality impressing itself as such upon the ear, *— such a chord, 
I say, we will name afi apparerU chord, (Comp. § 98, 407.) 

But, on the other hand, we could object, if one were to assume, that, in 
ig. 689, 

(Fig. 689.) 




in the second half of the first measure, all the tones of the upper voice are 
merely transition-tones, and, consequently, the harmony no other than 4E ; 

for the toneB might certainly be a transition to the immediately recurring c; T 

an intermediate note from g to e, as is the d between e and c ; while g and 
6 belong, at any rate, as well to the harmony of (S as to that of ^. Still, 
it will readily be felt that this mode of exposition is at least not more natural 

than if we regard the combination [G 3 F I>] as that which it primarily rep- 
resents itself to be, namely as (Si^, and the harmonic progression as the 
very usual one 1 — V^ — I. 

Easy as we have found it in the two preceding examples to make a choice 
between two modes of expliination, there are yet many other cases in which 
a decision is not possible. E. g. in figs. 690, «, A;, /, 

(Fig. 690. i.) (k.) (2.) 





we may with perfect propriety regard the fin the second measure as a second- 
ary tone to the principal tone e, according to which explanation the harmony 
of the second measure would remain (£7 throughout, and the whole harmo- 
nic progression. 

F: I I V^. 

But we might just as properly view this combination [g E F] as what, in itself 
considered, it first of all appears to be, namely as Q^ with an omitted funda- 
mental fifth, in which case the harmonic progression would again be a very 
natural and common one, namely 

F: I I If — V^ I 
No sufficient reason can be disovered for assigning to one mode of explana- 
tion a decisive preference over the other. (For, why could we not have the 
same fundamental harmony in i, k, and 7, as in m, n, or as in o?) 

in.) (•.) SiAAA 

-P- o Ti<D S To y-g — fp=--K 



(Fig. 690. m.) 
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§ 390. 



It is especiallj worthy of notice^ that, in many cases, we have the choice 
whether we will consider such combinations as transitions to intervals of the 
following J or of the preBent harmony. 

In fig. 691, for example, 

(Fig. 691. i) {k.) (I) 

€ ei M it # c 

we may, if wo will, regard the combination [g S g] as a mere apparent 

chord, if we assame that the g is only a transition to a, b a transition to c, 

and g to f. In this point of view, the passage would consist of only two 
harmonies: ft and Jp. — We may then assume, in particular, that the tf- 
haimoay continues on to the third chord, and that during this C-harmony 

the tones g, B, and g are transitions to the intervals f, c, and a of the follow- 
'"m JF-harmony, as is indicated in fc, — Or else we may assume that the ^- 

harmony commences at the combination [g B g] as is indicated in I, where, 

consequently, the transition-tones g, I), and g relate to intervals of the J^- 
harmony, during which they sound as transitions. 
In fig. 692, 

(Pig. en.) 




we have the choice either to regard S of the upj^er voice as a necessarily 

approximated (§ 375) transition to c, — * or else to assume that the )B^-har- 
mony continues throughout the whole measure, and that the d^ in the base, 
which, without chromatic elevation, would form an harmonic interval of this 
harmony, is merely an arbitrarily approximated secondary tone to e of the 
following t-harmony. (A similar ambiguity will be observed on inspecting 
the example in fig. 648.) 



r 

It will at once be perceived, however, (and this is the most important point 
involved in these observations,) that the explanation of many a harmonic com^ 
hination becomes facilitated and simplified by the fact that one or more of its 
tones may, as mere transitions, be left altogether out of the account. 

We have already on several occasions directed attention to this truth. A 
few additional proofs are subjoined. 
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In fig. 093, 



(Fig. 69S.) 

< \ > 




if we regard the tone e as simplj a transition-tone, the fundamental harmo- 
nies of the first two measures are ^ and J^'; — but, should we prefer to re- 
gard e as belonging to the harmony, it would stamp the combination of the 
fourth quarter of the measure as the much less common harmony of ^, 
from which there would result the still more uncommon harmonic progression, 

F: I — I *— I, orF: I: I "f—B^: V^ 
and, moreover, the preparation of the large seventh would be wanting. — It 
18^ therefore, very evident, that the former explanation is by far the most 
natural, and the one to be preferred. 

For a like reason, in the first measure of fig. 6d4, the last quarterHM>te e 

(Fig. 694.) 
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of the middle voice will be regarded,. not as an unprepared large seventh of 
the harmony J^^, which is itself of rare occurrence^ but much rather as a 

secondary note of the following harmonic tone B. — Agam, the last quarter- 
note r of the following measure, which occurs in a connection similar to that 

of the preceding e, will for the same cause present itself to the ear as simply 
a transition-tone^ although it might otherwise with perfect propriety be re- 
garded as the seventh of the frequently occurring major fourfold harmony. 

In fig. 695, 



(Fig. 695. i) 
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in the second measure, instead of considering the g as foreign to the harmony, 
we might regard it as forming a component part thereof, and, thus explain 
the harmony of the second half of the second measure as that of €: V; — 
but the former mode of explanation is more simple and therefore to be pre- 
ferred. 
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Id tbe following example, fig. 696, 

(Fig. 696. t.) {k,) 



Fig. 696.1.) (*.) (I.) ^^^^ 

• I I I I ^ /> 




1 * 

in t, the mode of explanation indicated by the diagonal strokea 18 limpler 
and much more natural, than if we were to consider these tones as forming 
a part of the harmony. In the former case, we need, for the explapation of 
the whole phrase, only a single fundamental harmony; in the latter, we 
should have to assume three, namely, 

C: I— if -^L 
Moreover, this last progression, ii^ — I, at least in this form, would be 

rather unusual; accordingly, it is far better to consider the chord [d f c c] 

as a mere apparent chord, — as likewise in k the obord [d g c T c], — and 

in / the eombination [c f ^ g]. 

Our teachers of composition are wont to explain such cases as the 
above fig. 696, (or figs. 609 and 616) in another and very troublesome way^ 
inasmuch as they fancied themselves bound to regard such a combination as 
a proper chord, to which they give the name of the chord of the stcUianary 
seventft, about which stationary quality they contrive to say an onmense deal 
that is both excessively learned and hard to be understood,* and in which 4he 
favorite elliptical and catachrestical harmonic progressions play a great part. 
We must allow, that, for our simple explanation, no great learning is re- 
quired, inasmuch as we see in the passages cited nothing more than very 
common transition-tones, of which consequently we cannot contrive to say 
any thing very particular. (Comp. remark on ^ 99 and on §320.) 

In fig. 697, 

(Fig. 697.) 




the harmony of the second measure, in itself oonsidered, might eertaialy be 
regarded as (t^,and that of the third measure for 3^, but the ear will much 
rather take the base tones £ and D for mere transitions between Ft of the 
first and C^ of the fourth measure, and accordingly f* as the fimdamental 
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harmony of the whole four measures, (as has already been done by IGm* 

berger, from whom I borrow this example.* But were we to adopt the first 

mode of explanation, not only would there appear a strange and unusual 

harmonic progression: 

ft ft' »T t», 

but the striking of the unprepared secondary seventh could not well be jus- 
tified. — (Furthermore, I wiJJi not deny that the composer has given us here 
quite too many transitions at once.) 



In fig. 698, 



§ S93. 



(Fiff.698. 
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iivinriivi v^ ivi vivi 

I v^ 

we may, if we please, consider the harmony Jp to lie at the basis of the 
harmonic combination at the second quarter-note, and that the iS-harmony re- 
turns at the following eighth-note, the J^-harmony again at the next, then again 
the chord of tR, — and, in the same manner, change the fiindamental har- 
mony at each of the following sixteenth-notes;-*- and so also in the following 
measure, where the harmonies ®f^ and tit several times alternate with each 

other. But since we may very properly assume, that the tone a of the first 

measure is throughout only a transition to the following g, and f, in like 

manner, a transition to e, — and so, in the next measure, that the tones e 

and c are transitions to the adjacent notes, this explanation is already much 
more simple, and hence is indisputably to be preferred, at least for combina- 
tions which thus rapidly alternate with each other. 
So too in fig. 699, 

(Fig. 699. t.) {k.) 




^irrf 



at the first quarter-note of the first measure, the tones a and f may be re- 
garded either as the third and fundamental tones of the harmony ^, or as 

mere secondary notes to g and e; the second half of the measure may like- 
wise be differently explained, &c. Here, too, the explanation indicated by 
the top row of numerals is simpler and more natural than the other; because, 
if we regard all the quarter-notes as transitions, the phrase will be seen to 
be, afler all, nothing more than a garnishing of the very common one in t« 
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Id fig. 700, againj 

(Fig. TOd. i) 








-H-H-l 



we arc at liberty to take a new fundamental harmony for each quarter, 
eighth, or sixteenth note ; and also to decide vohich tones we will regard as 
hannoiuc; and which as mere transitions. 

in fig. 701 «, 

(Fig. 701. t.) {k.) 




See Fig. 086. 

we may either explain the second chord of the first measure in the same 
maimer as was done in § 386, — or we may still more simply regard it as a 
continuation of the harmony J^ (only in the second inversion), if we take both 

the tones gt and e as transitions. For, why should not the same harmony 
lie at the foundation here as in k'l 
Also in fig. 702, (Fig. m,) 



■p-f 
I IV - 

I IV I 



I I I 




I V 
IV I V 



at th^ beginoing of the second measure, we may explain the combination of 

the first quarter from the harmony QR, if we regard b and g as harmonic, f ^ 

as an extraneous secondary tone to the e of the following chord, and the 

first e as a secondary tone of the second rank. But we may also assume 
that the tf -haimony , at the end of the first measure, continueathrough the first 

fourth of the second measure, that b is a transition to the following c, as also 

31 to e; — which explanation is, after all, the simpler of the two. 



If, infig. 703t; 



§394. 
(Fig. 70S. i.) 
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the tone a^, which ocQurfl in the harmony f, may be taken as a mere tran- 
sition-tone (§384, fig. 682^ p. 613,) it may also be regarded as cootinuing 
through the whole harmony^ (§386), as in ib, where, accordingly, we 
have ab throughout, instead of a, the proper tone of the major threefold 
chord of ^. It will readily be seen how much simpler the explanation of 
fig. i and k is, according to this method, than if we should each time take 

the combination [c a^ f c] for the minor threefold harmony f, which is 

foreign to the scale of C-major. 

By this view of the matter, the explanation of the cadences in fig. 416, 
p. 511, and fig. 422, p. 513, is very much simplified. 

§395. 
If, in such examples as those in fig. 704, 

(Fig. 704.) 

we regard all the tones as harmonic, the passage will consist of the four 
following harmonies: 

C: I *vii VI V; or say I V^ vi V. 
But we may also take the second and third tones of the upper voice as tran- 
sitions of the second and first order, the f of the middle voice as a transition 
to the following e, and the d of the lower voice as a transition to c; in which 
case, the first three combinations appear as depending throughout on the 
harmony C: I, which would make the whole harmonic progression as follows: 

C: I V, 
Or, again, we may regard the third combination as a harmonic one : this 
would produce the following harmonies: 

C: I VI V, 
and so on. Thus, we see in how many ways such progressions of thirds 
and sixths may be viewed and explained ; and that in every such succession 
of chords, considerable freedom is allowed in selecting that mode of explana- 
tion which may be the most natural, in the given circumilances. 





§396. 



In the annexed figure, the combination [g c* e a*] perfect- « #o-_i 
ly resembles the chord of ^^ with the fundamental tone omit«^^^^# ^-^- 
ted and an added small ninth, (or, considering it according to ffl 
the keys of the piano-forte, it might be construed as 9P , C, "^ ^^ 

or B4^^> with the same omission and addition. § 85.) 

The ear, however, does not receive it as such; because it is evidently 
much simpler to regard the tones c, e and at of the three upper voices as 
mere transitions; for, then the whole measure appears to rest on the princi- 
pal fourfold chord G^, while, otherwise, we should have to assume three 
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fundamental hannonies for this measure, viz. first tifif^i then J^#^ (or ijt^, or 
4t% or iSb^) with a small ninth, and then again tifif^ — which would give, 
for this measure, the following far less simple harmonic succession: 

C: V^=b: V^=C; \\ 
or _ — d: V^ — — , 

or — — F: V — — , 

or perhaps — — A^: V^ — — . 
Fig. 705 is of the same description. 



(Fig. 705.) 



■T TB DBUH. 



1 .'J. J j i 







Here, the second chord may be considered as flr^, but we can also assume 
that the fundamental harmony of the first part of the measure remains the 

same at the second quart er^note, and that % appears only as a transition-tone 
to the c of the following harmony, as does also Tto e^, and d to e. So, too, 
the combination at the fourth quarter-note might very well, taken as [g^ c^ 
ei? a], be regarded as the harmony of ®r with an elevated third, — or as a trans- 
ferring dominant harmony J^ with a depressed fifth, or taken as [g> c> eb B^ 
or [fjl b dil a], as the harmony <Ki^^ or ]S^; or else we may assume that 
the Sl^harmony of the third quarter^note continues, that a is merely an ap- 
proximated preparatory tone to the following b^, that c^ bears the same 
relation to hi, and f |} to g. And in fact it is much simpler thus to explain 
this fourth chord as a mere apparent chord, than as the harmony ^ or ^'', 
or as the any thing but simply related harmony fR}^ or 
Again, in fig. 706, (Fig.?06 ) 



we are at liberty to regard the tones ft and dt as harmonic, and the combi- 
nation as that of H^ with a small ninth ; but it is much simpler to explain 

•- ■ 

the tones ftt and dH as mere transitions. In fig. 707, 



AttdanU 




€d6 
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we may either consider the combination [G\} &b cB e] as a proper harmony^ 
namely as fflfb^ [Gb b^ i^ f «>] or Jp#^ [F# a* c« e], or as •c' with an eleva- 
ted third [G^ b|^ d^ e], and so on; or we may assume that the whole combina- 
tion is an apparent chord, namely, that the harmony of I8^ lies at its founda- 
tion, that the tone e is only a secondary tone to the fundamental fifth f which 

actually appears in the following measure, that ct) is a forenote to the third d, 
and G'' a fore-note firom above to the fundamental fifth F in the base. Here 
too, as we see, the explanation that takes it for an apparent chord is clearly the 
simplest (Comp. fig. 705, p. 625.) 



In fig. 708 t, 



(Fig. 706. i.) 

to: 
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HATDN. 



B m m^ 



■^-1-p ^ 



f 



^ 



P 




the combination [c Ti] may be considered as B^, or we may regard ft as 

merely an approximated transition to g. In the former case, it would be a 
temporary digressive modulation; in the latter, not. The latter is far more 

simple. In k, the combination [c 3^ T^] might also be regarded as resting 
on the harmony S^, were we not, with much greater simplicity, to assume 

that Bil" and ft are mere small second transitions to e and g, and consequently not 
harmonic intervals. 



§398. 



In like manner, instead of assuming in fig. 709 «, 

(Fig. 709. i.) (*.) (I.) (m.) (n.) (o.) 




(P) . (y.) . 



^^^^p™^ 

^^^^^^m 



IV v I 
IV I 

on the appearance of the tone b, that a (Sr^-harmony occurs here with a 
large ninth and an omitted fundamental tone, — the case may be much more 
simply explained by taking the tone b as a mere transition to the following 

c; in which case the harmonic progression would be merely IV==I, instead 
of IV=V^=I. 
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In a similar manaer, we may explain the tones b and d from Jb to o, — and 
even the tones b, d, and a^ in p and g. 

In this wayj too, the explanation of the forms of notes found in fig. 710 
may be materially simplified. 

(Fig. 710. t.) (*,) (I.) 




Thus, too, in fig. 7 1 1 t and A:, 

(rig.7H.».) (*.) 



(M 



(m.) 




C.I G:Vf I 
C:l y 

we may suppose that in the second half measure, the fundamental four-fold 
chord 29^ appears with a ninth and an omitted fimdamental tone, as a transfer- 
ring dominant and leading chord to G-major; but we may also very properly 
assume that the whole first measure rests on the threefold harmony 4E, and 

that (ii in the middle voice is a mere transition. This is indisputably more 
simple; since, regarded in this point of view, the whole first measure is 

founded on a single harmony, that of C: I. But if we were .to consider f^ 
as a constituent part of the harmony, we should not only require two dififer- 
ent harmonies for the explanation of this measure, but the progression would 
also involve a transient digressive modulation, namely: C: I C: V ^I (§ 21 1 .) 

C: V. 

Figs. 711/ and in, admit of the same explanation. 

Indeed, in such cases as in ^g. 71^, 

(Fig.71t.t.) (*.) (I.) («.) in.) (o.) (p.) 



t I F"^ 




rl- &- 



-d 



i«it 




the explanation of such tones as transitions has yet another ground of pre- 
ference. Were we to assume, for instance, in 7 IS i, that the fourfold chord 

S^ lies at the foundation of the combination [f b da], the base tone f would 
appear as the fiindamental seventh; and, regarded in this point of view, the 
skip of the base from this f down to c, at the moment of the cadence, would not 
exactly correspond to the progression of a fundamental seventh. (§317 B. ) ) 



628 
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So, too, in fig. 713, 

{Fig. 713.)^ 



I< 8. BACH* 




Sareibttndt, 



*S--T-i-MMr4-^j-- 



^^m 





E: I cf :V7 i E:\y 



at the last quarter-note of the third measure, the combination [e a^ c^ e g^l 
may be most properly explained as an apparent chord, in which, while the 

tf-harmony continues, the tones a^ and c^ are merely transient, while the 
base-note e remains a fundamental tone. — (From what precedes, moreover, 
the examples in figs. 418 — 421 ; §§ 308, and 317, admit of still an additional 
defence and explanation.) 
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Moreover, in cases like fig. 714, 



(Fig. 714. i.) 



(Jt) 








(Fig. 714. «.) (•.) 



(p.) 



(90 



^^^m^m^m 



it is not necessary to consider the combinations [f# c e], [?^ c e*'],[c e^ftl^], 
See. as leading principal four-fold chords of the digressive modulatory domi- 
nants; on the contrary, it is much simpler, in «, to take the e of the second chord 
as a mere secondary note to the following d, and, in like manner c and f ^ 

as secondary notes to E and g; so that the 0f~harmony still forms the basis 
of all the first three chords. The same may be said of the sixth chord of 
the same passage; — likewise of the second and sixth at ft. See. 



§400. 



In most of the preceding cases we are, fiirthermore, at liberty (as intima- 
ted in § 39 1 ) to regard the transition-tones here pointed out as transitions 
either to intervals of the present or of the following harmony. For, e. g. in 

fig. 716 t, \ 

(Fig. 715. i.) (Jk.) (L) 




IV I IV I 

we may assume that the second chord rests on the preceding harmony of 
if; so that the tone 5 will be a transition to the tone c of the following 
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threefold ohord of tf , as is indicated ink; — ^ut we may also assume that 

the ®-hannony already forms the basis of the combinatioa [f S a]; in which 
case all the transitions relate to intervals of the harmony of (S, during which 

taey make their appearance as transitions, namely, a to the fifth g, — b to 

the fundamental tone c, — and f to the fundamental third e; as is shown in /. 
Thus, too, we- may assume in fig. 716 t, 



(Fiff. 716. i.) 



(»•) . 





3E 



■#o- 






I —J t: 




t F 

that the second chord still rests on the foregoing harmony Vi so that, in the 
second harmonic combination, dt will be a transition to the e of the follow- 
ing threefold chord of tC, and ft to g, while the tones a and c remain as 
before, the fiflh and seventh of the harmony of V, as is indicated at k; — btit 
we may also assume, as indeed it seems most appropriate to do, that the tt^ 

harmony is introduced already at the combination [f' c a dt], that d^ is a 
substitute for the fundamental tone e ; a for the fundamental fiflh g, ft for g, 
and that c is already the fundamental tone, as is indicated at /. 



In fig. 717*, 
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(Fig. 717. i) 




" P" ' I e ri — 9 




the combination [S a^ c f] may properly be so explained, that, during the 
harmony of V, which lasts through a whole measure, the tone a^ as atransi' 

tion to g of the following harmony, occurs on the harmonic degree a; — ac- 
cordingly, there is not the least necessity for regarding the combination in 
the second half of the measure as a fourfold chord with a small fifth. In &, 

the tones ah and c are, in like manner, transition-tones. 
Though, in fig. 718 «, 

(Fig. 718. i.) (*) (I.) (m.) (».) (o.) (jh) 
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we see the harmonies ^ and flf suoceed each other without transition-tones, 

still we may instead of this, introduce, during the ^-harmony, the tone a^' 

as a transition to g of the following harmony, as in X;, — or the tone f ^ as a 

transition to g, as in J, — or both together, as in m, — or we may let these 
transitions remain during the entire continuance o{ the ^-harmony (§386), 
as in n or o; and thus, merely by means of tlransitiontf on the harmonic de- 
grees, combinations are produced which are precisely similar to those ad- 
duced in § 89 > &.C. fig. 133 o, p, 9. — (Comp. fig. 705 «nd 707.) 

Andwhen, again, the tone el^ as a small second approximated transition 

from above to the fundamental fifth of the following harmony, is added to the 

chord in question, excepting the before mentioned transitions on harmonic 

degrees, as in fig. 718 p. 629, we see chords arise which are particularly 

similar to those in § 91 [also 89] fig. 123 r, «, f, u, p. 210, and figs. 128 

and 129, p. 212. 

The examples in fig. 719 i—p, 

<rig. 719 1.) (I.) («.) (•.) (p.) 



-&- 



W3'n^ 



S^ifl 



are of the same species as those in fig. 718. 
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(m,) 



So, too, instead of letting the harmonies J^=tf succeed each other so 

simply as they do in fig. 720 «, 

(Fig. T50. i.) (*.) (I.) 

we may introduce, during the first harmony, the tone at? as a chromatic 
transition on the harmonic degree a, as in Ar. — Or, in like manner, we may 
introduce F^ as a transition before g, and at the same time d^ before e, as 
in /; — and, if we give all these transitions the duration of the whole meas- 
ure, as in m, we again have results similar to those in the preceding section. 
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In like manner, instead of letting the harmonies 5'==(j5f succeed each 
Mother, so simply as in fig. 721 i, 

(Fig. Til. i) <*.) (L) (m.) 






J3.^^ 



iL^,^ 



I 



I 



V 



V « 



H^ « 
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we may, introduce a^ as a transition! as in A?, — and may also, at the same 

time, introduce T^ before g, and e)i before 3, as in I; — and we may allow such 
combinations to continue through the whole duration of the t^-harmony, as 
inw. 

It will be clearly seen that in this way, again, results are produced like 
those of the two preceding sections. The example in the minor key which 
occurs in fig. 722 i— «», 

(Fig. T9SL %,) (i.) (m.) 







^S ^'^f^^^ ^^. 



is of the same character as the preceding one in the major key. 



§404. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have seen how harmonic combinations of 
the kind in question can be explained by transition-tones chromatically ap- 
proximated to intervals of the following harmony. In many cases, however, 
they may be explained even in a still simpler manner by transitions to inter- 
vab of the present harmony: for, in fig. 723 i, for example, 

(Fig.72S.t.) (Jk.) (J.) (m.) 



7 T Z F ^ ^^ff ^F*^^^ 



we may very properly assume, that the (Sr-harmony forms the basis through* 
out, and that during the same the upper voice gives, in passing, the tone ft 
as a returning transition (§ 414) to the fundamental tone g, while the middle 
voice gives c as a similar transition to the fundamental third 6, and the base 
in like manner the transition a>. In like manner, we may regard the pas- 
sage in ib as resting entirely on the harmony CSf» &nd those in I and m on the 
harmony B« 



Fig. 724 t, also, 
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(Fig. 7M. L) (*.) 



(I.) 




may, in like manner, be regarded as based throughout on the harmony Ul so 
too the similar passage in k, or rather in Z, may be viewed as resting en- 
tirely on the major threefold chord of (C, — in which case the notation 

fab c St T#1 is more accurate than [a^ c eb Ttl]. (Comp.imoreover,§ 95.) 

80 



So, again, in fig. 726, 

(Fig. TM.) 



TRAN SITlOl^-TOTTiH 



P 3=P=B 







^ 

& 



e^^^^l 



in the second measure, the f i in the hase voice may be regarded either as 
the fundamental tone, or as a mere transition to the fundamental seventh e. 
And still more! what is to hinder us from assuming that the fundamental har- 
mony is t throughout the entire duration of the second measure, that a^ is 

only a transition to (he following 5, c to the following b, and f '^ to the fol- 
lowing fundamental tone e? 

§ 406. 

The preceding views will perhaps suggest to some the idea, that if the 
chords in question may be explained in this way as mere transitions, it was 
unnecessary to assume in §§89 to 95 a species of transformation under the 
names of the elevation of the third and the depression of the fiflh. But 
such is by no means the case. For, the explanation of such combinations 
as transitions is not applicable in all cases: e. g. it is not so in fig. 725: 

(Fig. 725.) 






■er 



I 



Here the tone 3B cannot be regarded as a transition-tone, for as such it must 
annex itself to a following principal note, only a large or small degree higher 

or lower than itself; but no such note here follows ~cM, and consequently it 
cannot be a transition, but must constitute an harmonic interval, and that 
either the fundamental third of the harmony S^— or an arbitrarily elevated 
fimdamental third of the fourfold chord ^^ with a small fifth. (Comp. remark 
<Ni'§95:) 

(C.) SOFTENING EFFECT OF AMBIOUITT. 

§467. 

After the many observations we have made on the softening efiect of dif- 
ferent >kinds of ambiguity, it may well be supposed beforehand that the kind 
of ambiguity here treated will also exhibit Within its sphere a similar effect. 
For, it is perceived as a matter of fact, that many a combination of tones 
which we might otherwise expect would be repulsive to the ear, produces a 
much more agreeable effect than it otherwise might do, because, if we re- 
gard it as consisting exclusively of harmonic tones, it represents a chord 
that does not sound harshly in itself; or, in, other words, because it forms an 
apparent chord (§§ 98, 989), which, viewed as a real chord, does not belong 
to the class of harsh sounding chords. 
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Thus e. g. in the annexed passage, (in which during the 
S^-hannony which lies throughout at the foundation of the 

whole measure, the tone all, foreign to this harmony, occtl- 

pies for a while, the place of the harmonic tone h, while e (Comp. § 896.) 

occupies the place of the seventh, f^' and ell that of the fifth, d,) the simulta- 
neous sounding of three tones not pertaining to the harmony, is stilt not dis- 
agreeable to the ear, chiefly because this combination of tones forms an 

apparent chord (^ 376), namely [g c^ e a^] apparently^ the chord ^^ (with 
a ninth placed in the base and the fundamental tone omitted), which in itself 
is any thing but unharmonious (§ 87); — on which account, these transitions 
do not sound in the least degree harsh, even though we repeat the harmonic 
tone g together with the tones foreign to the harmony, which otherwise is 
wont to produce a more harsh effect (§ 363). 

The same may be said of the apparent chord [Gt bit ^ e] in fig. 727, 

(Fig. 7S7.) MT RS^VIXIf. 




It may even be maintained of fig. 728, 

{rig.Tfts.) - 



Wn TB DSUK^ 



v^ ■ # — F"^ — f ~f — p f -*^- 



that the combination [f * c> ^ a"] which looks strange enough to the eye, is 
received by the ear without the slightest antipathy, only because, regarded 

u [f It b dS a] or [gb cb dz bi^], it would be a very common fundamental 

fourfold chord W or ^V. — ^ 

§ 408. 
Ib fig. T39« on the contrary, 

(Fig. 7»J 




^^^ 



??T 
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th^ entire secoiu! measare seems very harsh, because we cannot suppose a 

chord in either of the combinations [b a c] or [c g -b] that occur therein; — 
for, if we choose to regard the former as a U^-harroony with a small ninth 
and the fundamental tone retained, and the latter as a large fourfold chord 
of a^i^ nothing would be gained thereby « inasmuch as both these harmonies, 
as we have long since observed, would sound harshly in themselves. 
In fig. 730, 

(Fig. 730.) 








it is more natural to assume, that, in the combination [a|t e g cj, c is only a 

secondary tone to E of the following chord of tt just as a^ is only a seconda- 
ry tone to the following tone b, — than to regard the combination as ^f ^' 
with an elevated third; because, according to this last explanation, the eleva- 

ted.third a^ of the harmony would stand below its proper fifth c, a position 
which, in such a chord, is both unusual and unnatural, (^91,B.) Still, 
although the combination in question may very properly be thus regarded 
as a mere apparent chord (§ 98), still, as such, it is always of rather indifferent 
effect; because, if we were to consider it as a real chord, it would be a very 
harsh sounding chord in itself. 

Moreover, in the frequently cited fig. 613, p. 583, the ear, at the beginiiing 
of the third me^ure, cannot perceive even an apparent chord in the combi- 
nation [B g ci^ a], so that this chord also sounds, to say the least, not very 
pleasantly. 



DIVISION V. 



TRANSITION-TONES CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THB 

PRECEDING NOTE. 
§409. 

Hitherto we have every where regarded transition-tones only with refer- 
ence to the foUotoing principal note, as though a secondary note stood in no 
relation whatever to any thing but the following principal tone. 

We shall find, however, that a good deal depends on the pogiHon of the 
transitiofirnote toith respect to the tone immediately preceding it, although the 
relation be only an vyerior or secondary one. 

It is now time to investigate this relation and to investigate it attentively, 
since very extensive applications result therefirom« 
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If we examine into the relation which a secondarj note bears to the one 
that immediately precedes it, and ascertain the position of such preceding 
note, as compared with that of the transition-tone, and particularly if we in- 
quire what interval the two form with each other, we find that this relation 
is of very different kinds. Many transition-tones stand in no relationship 
whatever to any preceding tone, many in a distant one, others in a nearer, 
and others again are one and the same with the preceding. 

We will investigate them in the order here suggested. 



(A.) COMMENCING TRANSITION-TONES. 

§ 410. 

We find among the transition-tones already treated, some which properly 

speaking are not preceded by another tone, and which, accordingly, do not 

ttand in any connexion ttiih a preceding tone; namely where a voice maket 

U$Jir$t commencement vfith a transUion^note, as e. g. in fig. 731, 

(Fig. TM.) ^^ 




where the transition tone 3^ is the first tone sounded by the upper voioe. 
Transition-tones of this sort may be termed initiat or commencir^ transitiom. 
As, in such a case, there is of course no secondary connexion with a pre- 
ceding note, so, on that very account, the relation which the transition-tone 
bears 9oUly and exclusively to the following note is so much the more inti- 



This particalarly intimate and exclusive relation is consequently also a 
principal catilse why the chromatic approximation of tran8ition'4one$ to their 
principal note is especially appropriate to such transitions; inasmuch as such 
an approximation of the secondary tone promotes its close adherence to the 
principal tone. We have thus an explanation of the fact, that, in the passage 

j«sl cited, in fig. 731, the chromatically approximated fore-note <dU is nmck 
more natural and appropriate tkao would be the tone d belonging to the scale. 



§411. 

Tho9e frmuMon-ionet mlh vkUh a voice v-commtncei or continues on, t^Ur 
a longer or a shorter rest, or after a hold, though not indeed exactly like 
those transition-tones with which a voice at first makes its commencement, 
still are in the most essential points quite similar. Such, for example, are 

the tones b^, d^, gi, and 1^, fX, a^, c^, in fig 732: 

(l^lg. TSt) Q ^ ^_^MOSAKT. 
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Each of these toaes, if not the first of an entire series, still is a tone with 
which a heretofore unbroken series re-commences. 



(B.) TRANSITIONS OCCURRING BT SKIPS. 

§412. 

Other transitions, again, although not the first of a series, still hold a 
connexion with the preceding tone, onlj hy $ktp$. Of this kind are the tones 
g^, at, and fX, in fig. 7S3: 

(Fig. 733.) 



fz jrz:^ : 
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ijjggg^^^^^^ 



and the tones at, Et — 3# and et, in fig. 734: 

(Fig. 734.) 



HATDV'S CBBATIOH. 











i 
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(The explanation of the tone ct which occurs in the second measure, as 

well of the ft in the fourth measure, may be seen in § 446.) — We may dis- 
tinguish this sort of fore-notes by the name skipping fare-'noies or skipping 
transitions. 

The chromatic approximation of transition-tones to their principal note is 
particularly appropriate to those occurring by skips, in like manner and for 
the same reason as in the case of initial transitions; since here also, an un- 
interrupted connexion with what precedes is not aimed at, but only a close 
annexation of the transition-tone to its principal note. 

In fact many secondary notes occurring by skips would sound fiir firom 
agreeable, were we to take them without such approximation, and in the 
form belonging to the scale. Let an attempt be made for instance, to sub- 
stitute a for a^ and E for bt in the above cited fig. 734. (Comp. §373.) 



(C.) TRANSITIONS OCCURRING BT SINGLE DB6RBB8. 

§413. 

Other transitions do not occur hy skips, but are connected mth the preceding 
tone at the distance of only one degree. These transitions, which do not pro- 
ceed by skips, are of two different kinds. 
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t 

(1.) Intermediate Notes. 

We observe, namely, that some precisely^// up the space between one princi- 
pal note and another; so that the voice, instead of proceeding by a skip from 
one of these tones to the other, strikes, in passing, the tone of the degree 
that lies between them, as is done e. g. in fig. 735 t, 

(Fig. 736. tj (jk.) 




by the degrees of the scale {diatonically)^ and in fig. 736, 

(Fig.736j 
R T__P R 



by small degrees {chromatically, § XVII, note). Transitions of this kind 
may be called, if you please, as they have already been, intermediate notes. 

As transitions of this kind are connected with the preceding tone at the 
distance of a single degree, and hence are more closely united and related 
to the same, whereby they serve to form an uninterrupted series of notes, 
without any skip or omission of intermediate notes; it is, as a general rule, 
more natural for such intermediate transition-notes to appear as they stand 
in the scale, and not chromatically approximated; — although these also, in 
certain cases, readily yield and adapt themselves to chromatic approximation. 

This depends chiefly on whether the composer actually regards the second- 
ary note as a connecting note between two tones, and uses it as a proper in- 
termediate tone, — or whether he intends it rather as a secondary tone 
having relation merely to its following principal note. If, for example, he 
designs to produce, in «^-major, an uninterrupted series of tones between 

the notes a, c"^, e of the harmony of 9, — and in such a manner that each 
secondary tone shall not only have a connection with its principal, but that 

every note of the series from a up to e shall be as closely connected with 

its preceding, as with its following note — then the intermediate notes "bl) and 94 
belonging to the scale will be better adapted to this end than the foreign tran- 
sitions E^ and dl Comp. the above fig. 735 t with k. For, from the 
very fact, that such foreign approximated transitions are quite intimately 
and as it were exclusively united to their principal note, they are separated 

so much the more from the preceding note, and the series of tones from a to e, 
as represented in k, does not constitute an uninterrupted chain. The case 
in fig. 735 k, however, or in fig. 732, p. 635, is different from that in fig. 735 i. 
Here, the intention of the composer was not so much an unbroken series, 

not a so-called run from a up to e and a; but he wished only to strike the 

intervals of the chord of ft in succession from a to a, and to annex to each 
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of these intervals a secondary note having reference to it alone; and, for 
this purpose, a secondary note adhering as closely and as intimately as pos- 
sible to its principal, was the best adapted, and preferable to the tones B and 
^ bekMigiog to the scale. 



§ 414. 

(2.) Returning Secondary Tones. 

Another species of transition-tones, moving by single degrees, but not in- 
termediately, occur when a voice proceeds from a principal to an immediately 
adjacent secondary note, and from this immediately rHurm to the preceding 
fmncipal note; as e. g. in fig. 737, 

(Fig. 7S7.) 




the two tones b in the first measure, and the two tones d, in the second, as 

also the tones i and E in the third; which are all neither transitions occur- 
ring by skips, nor intermediate notes, but are secondary notes proceeding 
from and returning to one and the same principal note. 

Transitions of this sort resemble the intermediate notes mentioned in the 
preceding section, in the fact that they have also a connection with another 
note preceding them at the distance of one degree; — but they differ from them 
in the circumstance that transitions of the species now under consideration 
do not stand midway between the preceding and the following note; on the 
contrary, the note which precedes and that which follows the secondary tone 
are one and the same ; the transition stands, as regards its pitch, not be- 
tween both, but beside both, and, proceeding from a given note, returns to 
it again. 

In order to have a specific name for transitions of this kind, we may call 
them returning transitione; since these transitions consist in the fact that 
the voice departs for a while from the principal tone, but immediately there- 
after returns to the same. 

It will naturally be observed here, in passing, that a frt/I, among other 
cases, as well as the so-called mordent, is nothing more than a repeated in- 
terchange of a principal note with such a continually returning heavy or 
light secondary note. 

(D.) PRBPARBD TRANSITIONS. 

§416, 

There are again other transitions which occur neither by skips nor by 
single degrees, which are neither more than one degree nor just one large 
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or small degree from the preceding note, but which are one and the same 
with the preceding tone that forms a constituent part of the harmony. £. g. 

in fig. 738, 

(Fig. 738.) 

-T . R 
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at the beginning of the second measure, the tone c is foreign to the harmo- 
ny ; but the harmonic note immediately preceding this foreign tone c, was 

likewise c. So, too, at the end of the second measure, the tone f is a har- 
monic tone; but immediately afterwards at the beginning of the following 

measure, this same f appears as a foreign secondary tone to e. 

In such cases, therefore, the tone foreign to the harmony, immediately be- 
fore being used as a secondary tone, is heard as an harmonic interval, and 
the ear has thus become, so to speak, prepared for it, by having already 
heard it immediately before as a harmonic tone. (Comp. § 104.) 

It will readily be perceived, that transitions of this kind have a yet closer 
relation to the tone preceding them, than those of any kind hitherto men- 
tioned; and a reason is found in this very close relation why, transitions of this 
kind sound much more smoothly to the ear than others. For, in consequence 
of the tone's having been heard immediately before as an harmonic interval, 
the ear has already become accustomed to this tone, [under agreeable cir- 
cumstances] and is, as it were, prepared for it ; and thus the natural harsh- 
ness which it would otherwise have, by being continued on into a less 
agreeable combination of tones, is materially mitigated. And hence it oc- 
curs, that secondary tones which would otherwise sound very harshly, seem 
less offensive to the ear when the latter has already been prepared therefor. 
Comp. fig. 739 t, 

(Fig. 739. t.) (A.) 

where the tone b, foreign to the harmony, occurs unprepared, with k, where 
it occurs after preparation ; also the tone g in fig. 740 1 with the same tone in k, 

(Fig. 740. }.) (*.) 
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Likewise in fig 741 t, 

(Fig. 741. i) F . T (*.) 
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(Fig. 741. 1) {m,) 






in the second measure, the tone g, which is foreign to the harmony, appears 
qaite strangely and unexpectedly, and is even dbagreeahle to the ear; this 
harshness, however, is softened when the same tone occurs prepared, as in 

kf where the tone g, which is foreign to the harmony in the second measure 
and hence is dissonant, has already occurred in the preceding measure as a 
harmonic tone, namely as fundamental note to the harmony (Bf* 



§ 416. 

Secondary tones of the kind here treated, may be termed (and that too 
essentially in accordance with the ordinary use of language) prepared tran- 

But as this whole manner of introducing secondary tones as prepared is 
so exceedingly fruitful in its applications, scientific language has assigned to 
it a peculiar designation. Namely, it is customary to designate such pre- 
pared transition-tones by the peculiar term Buspensiom or retardations. We 
will treat this part of the doctrihe of transitions somewhat more in detail. 
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SUSPEI4SI0NS. 
(A.) OENCRAL PRINCIPLES. 

(1.) Idea of Suspension and Preparation. 

^417. 

According to what has been said in ^^ 415 and 416, a «ffipennon is nothing 
else than a prepared tramiiion^ or, in other words, a Ume prefixed to an hoT' 
momc inienMii and foreign to the harmony, which [tone] has already been heard 
a$ an harmonic interval during the preceding harmony. 

It b not customary, however, to apply the term suapension to every pre- 
pared transition-tone, but only to those of a somewhat long duration, Tlius, 

e. g. in fig. 738, p. 639, (Comp. § 415,) the tone e may properly be called 

a suspensioif ; but this name will hardly be applied to the short f of the fol- 
lowing measure, that note being simply termed a transition or changing note. 
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(2.) Manner in which the Preparation of Suspensions is effected. 

% 418, 

We have alreadj (in ^ 108 and what follows) seen in general, how tne 
preparation of a tone is effected, and we can here refer to what was said in 
that connection; for, the preparation of suspensions is accomplished in the 
same manner as that of harmonic tones; viz., when- it is to he perfect: {a>) on 
the same pitch; (b,) in the same voice; (c.) connected by a tie ; (d.) contin- 
ued sufficiently long; (e.) by an harmonic interval; and (/.) on a light 
part of the measure; all of which is exactly adhered to in fig. 742 i: 

(Fig. 744. L) ^ 







n«. 742. Ik.) 
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la.) The preparatory note must have been situated in the same pitch or oc 
(ave in which the dissonant note occurs, as in the above fig. 741 k^ p. 639, 
and 742 «, above. A preparation in which this is not the case, can only be 
called a very imperfect preparation, as e. g. in fig. 742 k, above, where the 

dissonant c is prepared, not in the same situation, not in the thrice-stricken, 
but in the tmc€-stricken octave ; and where, consequently, the note that has 

preceded is not the self-same c which is afterwards heard as a transition, 
but another c. 



§4M. 

(6.) The preparation is effected, as from the nature of suspension it 
^yidenily muei he, by the same voice; or, in other words, the preparatory 
note must have stood in the same voice which is to give the dissonance on 
the introduction of the following harmony. A preparation in which the pre- 
paratory note is given by another voice, as e. g. in fig. 742 m, above, where, 

before c is heard in the middle voice as a tone foreign to the harmony, the 

very same c b heard already in the upper voice, but yet not in that 
voice by which it is afterwards given as a tone foreign to the harmony, — 
such a preparation, we say, would certainly be at least less perfect than that 
int. 
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§421. 

(c.) A preparation exhibits its mitigating effect in its full extent onljr 
when the dissonant tone is not struck anew at the instant when it becomes 
dissonant, that is to say, at the moment when the harmony occurs to which 
it is foreign, (§ 362), — but, on the contrary, is only carUinued, or, as it is 
usually expressed, is tied to the preparatory tone, as in the preceding fig. 
742 i, p. 641. 

A tone foreign to the harmony and introduced in such a way, appears to 
be as it were only retarded and continued, while the other tones have van- 
ished and already given place to the following harmonic combination, — like a 
straggling soldier who still remains, while the corps of tones to which he 
belonged have marched off, and the field is already occupied by another 
force. Such tied anticipations are also called, on account of their appear- 
ing in the way above mentioned as a kind of lingering remnant of a preceding 
combination, retardations (this retarding, however, is not to be confounded 
with the rt/arclancio of rhythmical movement). The lerm suspension (vorhalt) 
itself seems also to have been intended as nearly synonymous with retarda- 
tion (Auf halt) ; sioce the anticipation is properly rather a holding hack than 
a holding before. Anticipations executed in this tied manner are also fi^ 
quently termed hinds or ligatures (concatenazioni.) Comp. § 11 1 and § 227. 



§422. 



To what a degree this hinding mitigates the harshness of a note foreign to 
to the harmony, may easily be observed, by performing e. g. the passage in 
fig. 740 k, p. 639, as if the two ties were not there, and, hence, by striking the 
g^ twice; by which means this tone foreign to the harmony sounds much 
more harshly in conjunction with the tone G^. than when performed as con- 
nected with the preceding g which appears as the fifth of the harmony ®. — 
Similar will be the result of a similar treatment of the preceding examples 
in fig. 739 k, p. 639, and 742 t, p. 641, &c. 

But that even an untied preparation sodens considerably the harshness of 
a tone foreign to the harmony, is evident firom the fact that in fig. 740 k, p. 
639, even if the ties are omitted, the passage sounds much less harshly 

than in t, where the g< appears entirely without preparation. 



§ 423. 



(d.) Preparation, in order to produce its fiiU effect, must also he of suf- 
ficient continuance, the preparatory tone must have already lasted sufficiently 
long. — And hence, it is generally assumed, that the preparation should be 
just as long as the dissonance, as, e. g. is the case in the foregoing fig. 741 
k, p. 639. 
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The fkctj moreover, that even very short preparatory tones mitigate the 
harshness attendant oif striking a tone foreign to the harmony, as proved by 

fig. 741 I, p. 640, (as well as by other examples) where the tone g of the 
upper voice in the second measure, although prepared only by a brief six- 
teenth-note, still does not give such a harshness to the harmony, as it would, 
if even this short preparation were absent, as is the case in fig. 741 t or m. 



§424. 

(e.) J%t Prepmraiary note, moreover, is always an interval of the fore- 
going harmony, as it evidently must be, both from the nature of the case 
and from the definition of a suspension as given above in § 417, and thus is 
altoays a genuine harmcmic note, A tone which is foreign to the harmony and 
which has not been previously heard as a harmonic tone, would not be pre- 
pared at all, and, consequently, would not be a suspensicm. 

This harmonic preparatory tone may, moreover, at one time be a so called 
consonance, and at another a dissonance (and accordingly in this latter case 
a fiindamental seventh.) In fig. 743, 

(Fig. 743.) 





the note of preparation in the first measure, namely a, is the fiindamental 
tone of the harmony Ul in the following measure, the fifth of the harmony 
S is the preparatory-tone of the suspension which occurs in the next meas- 
ure still ; in the third measure, the third of the harmony A, namely c, serves 
as a preparation of the suspension occurring in the fourth measure: — thus, 
all these suspensions are prepared by consonances. — In fig. 744, on the 
contrary, 

(Fig. 744.) 
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the preparatory-tone F is the fiindamental seventh of the principal four-fold 
chord CBf^i &Q<1 accordingly a dissonance. 

In the last case, where the preparatory tone f is an interval hainng a ten" 
dency to a particular progression (§313,) namely to descend, on the intro- 
duction of the harmony (C, to the tone e, while ait the same time this pro- 
gression is temporarily delayed, the suspension appears as a retardation of 
the resolution of the seventh. (Comp §314 C.) 

It is perceived, that inasmuch as the ear, on hearing the seventh, f, in the 
first measure of the example quoted, naturally expects the descent of this 

tone to e, while this expectation fails of being satisfied on the introduction 
of the harm )ny ®, such satisfactory resolution being still deferred, — I say, 
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It is perceived, that such a postponement of the expected progression, in- 
creasing as it does the intensity of the desire for the anticipated resuH, 
ultimately enhances the satisfaction which is felt on its arrival. 



§4S6. 



Though, according to what has already been said, a suspension can prop- 
erly appear only as prepared by a genuinely harmonic tone, still we may in 
a manner, though indeed in a qualified sense, regard that also as a tone of 
suspension which appears as a secondary tone to an interval of a harmony 
and ha$ already been heard likewise as a secondary tone during the existence 
of the foregoing harmony; as, for example, in fig. 745, 
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(Fig. 745.) 
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where we may regard the transition-tone C, in the first measure, as being, 

in a qualified sense, a preparation of the tone b in the second measure; and, 

accordingly, the tone b, in the second measure, would be, in a measure, a tone 
of suspension. 

So, likewise, in the first measure of fig. 746, 

(Fig. 746.) 




the tone g#, which is foreign to the harmony, occurs as a preparation of the 
gi which constitutes a suspension in the second measure. 
In the third measure of fig. 747 also, 

(Fig. 747.) 
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we may consider the second half of the syncopated tone gi as being, in an 
improper sense, a suspension, and the first half of the syncope as being, in the 
same way, a preparation. — Fig. 748 also, 

(Fig. 748.) 
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admits of being explained in the same manner. 
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In all cases, however, tones of this kind, which are foreign to the harmo- 
nj and whose tones of preparation were themselves also foreign to the har- 
mony, are only prepared in a limited and improper sense, and, therefore, can 
only in an improper sense be called suspensions, since the predicate suspension 
properlj applies only to those transition-tones which are prepared hy genuine 
kamumic tones* 



^426. 

Our theorists have seen fit to laj down the strange principle, that disso- 
nances (suspensions) must have previously existed " as consonances.** 

Now examples are of constant occurrence which show the absolute false' 
ness of this common and universally accredited rule. One example of this 
kind is found in fig. 744, p. 643. No one has thought of deeming this passage 
faulty. The same is true also of the second and third measures of figs. 749 
and 750, 



(Fig. 749.) 








(Fig. 750.) 
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and also of the following example, in which the suspension f is prepared by 
the fiindamental seventh of the harmony 2^. 

mosakt's dof juav. 

(Comp. remark on § 107.) 

But, not satisfied with the above-mentioned palpable error, the musical lit- 
erati go still farther and determine even not to recognize all consonances as 
fit for the preparation of such a dissonance. Koch,* for example, teaches 
thus: " The preparation of every dissonance can be effected by means of 
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all the consonances (except ike fourth.**) But what would this learned author 
wmy to the extremely common passage round m, ig. 751 , 

(rif. 7N.) 




a passage never disapproved even by himself nor by any other theorist nor 

by anybody ebe of sound musical ears? and yet in this passage, the tone c, 

which is foreign to the harmony 0f, is prepared by the tone c as the fourth 
of the base-tone g! 

I cannot imagine what could have suggested to this writer so strange an 
idea? 

It is perceived here again^ how strikingly the rules fabricated by theorists 
contradict what is indisputably recognized in practice, and how, notwith- 
standing this, one theorist repeats the rule after another and thoughtlessly still 
continues to' write: ''every preparation must be made by a consonance!" — 
(Comp. remark on ^99.) 



§427 

(/.) The preparation of a tone foreign to the harmony is, like that of the 
seventh, always most satisfactory when it is effected on a lighter part of f&c 
measure than that on which the tone is struck as one foreign to the harmony , so 
that the latter takes place on a more heavy part of the measure, and thus, so 
far as it occurs under the fi^e, (§ 42 1 ,) it appears as a syncopation (§ XCVIII), 
as has already been observed in the examples above quoted. 

The reverse is far less usual, though not entirely without example. See, 
for instance, fig. 752, 

(Fig.TM.) 
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Moreover, in fig. 753 i and k, 

(Fig. T59. i.) tog^vr'^ tsicbord. 
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the second half of the half-note S^ is a raepenston of a; and both the seeond 

part of the measure, on which the tone Tfi occurs as a suspension, and the 

third, on which the principal tone a appears, are alike unaccented parts of 
the measure (§ LXVI.) Fig. 754. 
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(Fig. TM. i) (ft.) 



18 of a siinilar character, (as is also the 13th measure of fig. 23S, p. 398.) 
The suspension in fig. 755, 

(Fig. 755. i.) (*.) 
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being the second half of the tone c, is decidedly lighter than its following 

principal tone b: and so also in fig. 756, 
(Fig. 736.*.) (ft.) 
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the suspension (namely the second half of the half-note c) is lighter than 
the following harmonic principal tone }>, 



§428. 

The reason why tones of suspension usually occur on the more heavy 
parts of the measure is very unsatisfactorily given by some teachers, and not 
at all by others. It seems to me that the answer to such a question most 
easily suggests itself, if we reverse the proposition and state the matter thus: 
Why are only those unharmonic tones usually prepared which occur on the 
heavy part of the measure (accented transition-tones)? For the very good 
reason that these heavy transition-tones fall more harshly upon the ear than 
those that are light, (as we have already observed in § 354,) and consequentlpr 
stand most in need of the softening effect of preparation. Hence, it is 
natural, that preparation should oflener be requisite in the case of such tones, 
and, accordingly, be more characteristic of them, than it is of unaccented 
transition-tones. Hence, our ear becomes more accustomed to hear heavfi 
[aecenitd] transition-tones prepared and less accustomed to hear lighi [tinoc- 
cented] ones prepared, so that the occurrence of a prepared light transition- 
tone, of a suspension on a l^hi part of the measure, would ordinarily impress 
it as something quite unusual. 

Still an additional reason why suspensions which are struck on a light part 
of the measure, appear rather strange to the ear, may lie in the following 
circumstance. Since the moment at which a prepared transition-tone [sus« 
pension] enters its relation as a tone foreign to the harmony is always the 
BMMnent at which a new harmony appears, as, for example, in figs. 752 — ^756, 
it follows that the appearance of a new harmony is always connected with 
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tho introduction of a suspended note on a light part of the measure Now 
if the same harmony still continues on in the following light part of the 
measure where the suspension resolves itself, as is the case in figs. 752, 753 
i and 754 t, so that this harmony which is introduced on a light part of the 
measure continues longer than the foregoing heavy part of the measure, — 
or if the harmony whose introduction on a light part of the measure is ac- 
companied by the striking of the dissonance continues on in the following 
heavy part of the measure, as in figs. 755 % and 756 t, so that a harmonic 
step is made on a light part of the measure, while none is made on the fol- 
lowing heavy part, — the result is, that, in such a distribution of harmonic 
steps, a kind of rhjrthmical inversion takes place in the first case (§XCIV 
and what follows,) while a syncope occurs in the second case (§ XVI and 
what follows.) All this may contribute to render suspensions of such a 
class somewhat more strange and unusual in their efi!*ect than are those 
which occur on a heavy part of the measure. This conjecture, moreover, 
is somewhat strengthened by the fact, that, in figs. 758 it, 754 h, 755 it, and 
756 h, where harmonic steps are equally distributed to all the different parts 
of the measure, the suspensions, even where they occur on the light parts 
of the measure, appear less foreign and unnatural than they do in figs. 753$, 
754 i, 755 f, and 756 i. 



§429. 

Theorists have, moreover, laid it down as a rule, that a preparation must 
always occur an a lighi pari of the meoBure, — that the note which serves as 
a preparation must always stand on a lighter portion of the measure than 
does tho suspension itself ! — This rule again is drawn from the partiaily 
true observation, that suspensions are usually accented notes, or, m other 
words, that transition-tones are most frequently prepared when they occur 
on the rhythmically heavy portions of the measure. But that such a rule 
is not universally true, is clearly shown by many of the aforementioned 
examples. 

In fig. 757 also, 

(Fig. 767.) 
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the preparatory tone c occurs on the heaviest portion of the measure — a 
portion of the measure which is more heavy than the second half of it on 

which the tone c occurs as a suspension; and hence, according to the rule, 
as usually stated by authors, this preparation would be faulty. (Comp. Re- 
mark on § 99.) 

(B.) DIFFBRKNT WATS IN WHICH SUSPENSIONS MAT OCCUR. 

§430. 

Afler having defined the nature of a suspension, it is scarcely necesaanr 
to say anything farther as to tohat suspensions may he prefixed to ankamumu 
interval; or as to the equivocalness which arises from the prefixing of sus- 
pension-tones, or as to the dififerent trays in tohich suspensions may occur ^^ &c. 
For, inasmuch as suspensions are nothmg ebe than prepared transitionrtones. 
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it follows that every thing which has been said of transition-tones in general 
is for the most part true of suspensions in particular, and may easily be 
applied to them. Hence, there is but little left for us to say in particular of 
suspensions. 

In presenting the little we have to say on this subject, we will adopt the 
same order that was observed in our treatment of transition-tones in general, 
(from § 345 to § 409.) 

If we inquire into the different ways in which suspension-tones may be 
introduced, as we did in relation to transition-tones generally, (§346, &c.) 
we shall find, in the first place, that 

(1.) The tone of suspension can properly in all cases be only a secondary 
tone to an interval of that harmony during whose continuance it occurs as a 
suspension, and, hence, always a substituted tone, (§347,) a substituted 
interval, a' substituted dissonance. It is not unusual to regard these latter de- 
signations as exclusively applicable to«tM|p€fMtofM,(8ee the place above referred 
to;) and according to this usage of language the expressions stispenMon and 
fubstituied interval or subatUuted di»$onanc€ are entirely synonymous. 

It may conveniently be observed here, that many musical teachers call 
suspension-tones accidental dissonances, because they are, as it were, acci- 
dental substitutes for a harmonic interval, and hence, are not essential to 
the fundamental harmony, by way of contra-distinction from the proper 
seventhsy which they term essential dissonances, (See § 101 at the end.) 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that suspensions are always secondary 

tones to the present harmony, stM a voice may dwell upon the tone of suspension 

quite up to the time of the follotoing harmony » This subject will be more par^ 

ticularly treated in the following Division VII, No. 4. 
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(2.) Tones of suspension, like transition-tones generally (§ 350,) are, at 
one time, of a longer, and,at another time,of a shorter duration. 

It has already been observed, (in § 417,) that very short suspensions are 
not usually to be considered as worthy of the name. 



§432. 



(3.) It has already been remarked, (in §427,) that suspension-tones, 
like traosition-tones in general, are at one time of greater rhythmical weight 
than the principal tone, and at another time of less, though this latter case 
is less frequent than the other; and, accordingly, by far the greatest part 
of suspension-tones are heavier than the principiU tones to which they relate, 
and thus, so to speak, are prepared changing notes. (Comp. § 352.) 



§433. 



(4.) It is self evident, that tones of suspension, no less than other tran- 
sition-tones, may occur either in outer voices or in middle voices, (comp. § 433, 
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or even that they may occur in several voices at ance, (^ S55.) Id figs. 758 
and 759) even three voices have suspensions at the same time. 

(Fig. 758.) 
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Fig. 759 k affords an example in which two suspensions are at the same 

time prefixed to one and the same tone, namely the tone 3 is prefixed to the 

tone c as a suspension from above, and the tone b is prefixed to the same 
as a suspension from below. 

An exankple in which the tone of one and the same degree of the staff 
occurs as a suspension to two different principal tones is furnished by ^. 

760, where c occurs as a suspension to d while at the same time c occurs 
as a suspension to b. 



(Fig. 760.) 
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§433 bU. 
It is worthy of remark, further, that suspensions in the Base voice seldom 
occur otherwise and rarelj sound well otherwise than as thej occur in fig. 
779 h and l, namely in such a manner that the Base note which serves as a 
suspension is a suspension from above to the following fiindamental third. 

(Fig. 779. 4 _ <*•) («.) 
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It much less frequently occurs, that the Base contains a suspension to 
any other fiindamental interval, as, for instance, in the following example. 




or as in fig. 661, page 606, and fig. 674, page 612. 
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Stispennons from beUno in the Base yoice are of still more rare occurrence, 
though in other voices we have found this to occur many times without the 
t^lightest inconvenience. 

^434. 

(5.) The manner in which suspensions may occur in harpeggiaU progreS" 

mm is shown hy fig. 761 : 

(Fig. 761.) 
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(Comp. also §369.) 



§436. 



(6.) The (act that a nupetuion U $ometim«$ prefixed to a harmonic inter- 
mI in one voice wkiie the $ame itUervtU i» founding in anotiur voice, (comp. 
§ 360.) is shown by the above examples in figs. 768, 769, 760, 762, 763 
&c, ttc, pp. 660 and below. 

(Fig. 761) KIMMKaBK. 




(Fig. 763.) 
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All that was remarked in §§ 360 and 361 applies to cases of this descrip- 
tion. 
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(7.) Suspensions struck simultaneously with the occurrence of the har^ 
mony in which they appear as suspensions, — that is to say, suspension-tones 
which are not connected hy a tie to the previous preparatory note, but are 
struck anew coincidently with the introduction of the new harmony, are 
always to be regarded as less perfect suspensions. (Comp. §§ 362, 363, 4S1.} 
See, for example, figs. 764, 765, &ct 

(Fig. 164) 
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(C.) WHAT TOlfKS MAT BK BMFLOTED A8 SUSPENSIONS TO A HARMONIC 

INTERVAL. 

§437. 

(1.) As it regards the direction in which a voice moves from the tone of 
suspension to the principal tone, suspensions maj be, as we have already 
(§ 365) remarked in general of transition-tones, either auspennans from be- 
low or from above. In itself considered, it is as correct to prefix a suspen- 
sion to a harmonic tone yrom below as from above; but most suspensions from 
above produce a better effect than those from below, and the former are 
also far more common than the latter, as is the case, for instance, in the 
examples already referred to, by far the greatest part of the suspensions in 
these being suspensions from above and only a very few suspensions firom 
below. There are not a few instances, however, of the latter species. For 

example, the tone c in fig. 760, p. 650, the tone B in fig. 76S, p. 651, the 

tone e twice in fig. 766, as abo in fig. 767: 



(Fig. 766.) 



a^^ 




(Fig. 767.) 



§438. 

(2.) Since, as we have already seen in §366, transition-tones may be, 
in respect to the magnitude of the step which a voice makes from the second- 
ary tone to the principal, either those of a small second or those of a large 
second, it follows that this same distinction is applicable also to suspensions^ 
and, accordingly, that a tone of suspension never stands farther than a large 
second fi^m its principal tone. (Comp. §366.) 



§439. 



(3.) Suspension-tones may at one time helan^ to the given scale and at 
another time be foreign to it, (§ 367.) 

The latter occurs, however, only in two cases. Namely, inasmuch as 
the preparatory tone is ordinarily a genuine harmonic interval, (§ 494,) 
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and thus belongs to the given scale, while the tone of suspension coincides 
with the tone of preparation, it follows that this latter is never foreign to the 
scale except when, on striking the suspension, a new key is introduced 
whose scale does not contain the said tone. For example, in fig. 768, 

(Fig. 768.) 

the tone f. which constitutes a transition to the tone e, is foreign to the new 
scale of G^-major. So also in fig. 769, 

(Fig. 769.) 




the tone g, which occurs as an element of the tonic three-fold harmony of 
Ct appears immediately afterwards as a transition to a harmony of the new 

key of a-minor, to which the tone g% is foreign. — The second half of the 

syncopated tone F, in fig. 770 is of the same description: 

(Fig. 770.) 
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as is also Che eighth-note a in the second half of the second measure of fig. 
771: 
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A second case in which suspensions foreign to the scale may occur, is 
fi>und in those improper suspensions which are prepared, not hy a genuine 
harmonic interval, hut hy a tone foreign to the harmony, (§ 4^,) and indeed 
by a tone that is foreign to the scale. In this case the tone which had already 
been foreign to the scale as a tone of preparation still continues to be so as 

a tone of suspension. Thus, for example, the tone gt in the second mea^ 
ore of fig. 772 is a suspension foreign to the scale: 

(Fig. 772.) 
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(4.) In like maimer as we have found transition-tones to occur on bar* 
monic degrees (§§382 — 388 ,) so may atupensionB occur also on kamumie 
degrees. In other words, as we have seen, that sometimes a tone which, in 
itself considered, is indeed contained in the fundamental harmonj of the 
passage, but which, from the manner and the connection in which it occurs, 
seems to present itself rather as a mere secondary tone, merely in the light 
of a transition-tone, so the same thing takes place also in tied transition- 
tones (suspensions.) In the following passage, fig. 773, 

(Fig. 773.) 






where the ear is accustomed, for some length of time, to regard every first 
quarter note of the measure in the upper voice as a suspension to the fol- 
lowing tone, it will naturally regard the tone f which is the first quarter-note 
in the last measure but one, rather as a suspension to the tone e^, than as 

the fundamental tone of the harmony J^; and, in fact, this tone i^ standing 
as it does in this connection, occurs less in its property as a harmonic inter- 
val, than in its capacity as a substitute, as a suspension before the tone e^ — 

the proper seventh of the fundamental harmony. — ^The tone 3 of the third 
measure of fig. 774 is of a similar character. 

(Fig. T74.> 



^^ 
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In like manner, the tone e at the third quarter of fig. 775, 

(Fig. 775.) 

stands rather in the capacity of substitute for the following d than as a 
proper fundamental tone ; to say the least, the ear is inclined to regard this 
e as a mere suspension, for the particular reason that otherwise the harmo- 
nic combination of this third quarter would exhibit itself as the harmony of 
B with a small ninth and retained fundamental tone, and consequently 
would be rather rough and harsh (§ 78,) whereas this harshness disappears 
if we regard this tone e as a mere secondary tone and not as a component 
element of the harmony. — For a like reason, the tone d in the third meas- 
ure of fig. 776 seems to present itself rather as a mere suspension of the 
fundamental seventh c than as a fbndamental tone. 
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(Tig. TW.) 
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Hie same may be observed of the tone ct in the third measure of fig. 777: 

(Fig. 777.) 




m^ 



It may be seen, moreover, firom the aforementioned figures, 764 and 765, 
p. 651, that also in the case of suspensions the tone of one and the same de- 
gree may occur under two chromaticMy different forms » (Comp. § 356, and 
§385 at the end.) 



(D.) AMBIOUITT. 

§441. 

The same ambiguity pertains to suspension-tones that we have already 
observed in relation to transition-tones in general (§388, &c.,) and its appli- 
cation in the former case is sufficiently obvious. 

In the following passage, for example, 

(Fig. T78.) 
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one must necessarily be in doubt whether to regard the first chord of the 
second measure as the harmony of & in the second inversion, and the tones 

ci and cf as suspensions, or to consider this combination as ^# (or even as 
{i.) — Equally equivocal is the first half of the fourth measure. — Farther, 

if we assume the tones i and b in the second half of the same fourth meas- 
ure to be suspensions, the harmony here must be that of JF^> ^^^ otherwise 

it would be that of 1|. — A similar ambiguity appears in the following 
measure. 

Instead of giving further examples, I will refer the reader to figs 
77S~777. 
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DIVISION VII. 
RESOLUTION OP TRANSITION-TONES. 



(A.) OBICBRAL PRINCirLB. 
§443. 

Thoa far we have endeavored to show how a voice may combine tranai- 
tion-tonea with its texture. It now remains to consider how a voice, after 
having assumed such a tone (whether a transition-tone, a changing-note,or 
asuspension), is to proceed from that point onward; or, as it is usually 
termed, how a voice must in such a case resolve itself. Comp. § 342.) 

The answer to this question is, in the genera], very easily given; for, it is 
evident from the whole nature of tones foreign to the harmony, that every 
such tone, which can exist only as a secondary tone to a following principal 
one, and whose being can be justified only on the ground of its transition 
into this principal tone (§343,) — it is evident, I say, that such a secondary 

tone must he resolved into its principal tone. In fig. 779 i p. 650, the tone ct 

is a secondary tone to d, and accordingly the voice which gives this tone ct 

must next proceed to d. In fig. 779 k, the tone c is a secondary tone 
to b and hence immediately resolves itself into b. — And since a secondary 
tone is always either a large or a small second higher or lower than the 
principal tone, it follows that the resolution of a transition-tone always con- 
sists in the simple fact that the voice which gives such a tone proceeds immedi- 
ately afterwards either a large or a small second upwards or downwards to the 
principal tone of this secondary one. 

This law, arising as it does from the very nature of the case, requires 
neither proof nor elucidation; and the only point of this subject upon which 
it is necessary to make any farther remarks, is the «artoi» vai^f in which this 
transition of a secondary tone to its principal takes place. 



(B.) DIFFERENT FORMS OF RBSOLUTIOX. 

§443. 

Since a secondary tone is only an appendage to a principal one, since its 
entire existence refers to the latter and is admissible only on the ground of 
its dependence upon the same (§343,) it follows that a voice, after assuming 
such a tone, must immediately proceed to the principal tone. 

Our ear, however, permits some variations in this matter, to which we 
will now turn our attention. (Comp. § 314.) 
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(1.) The secondary tone tied to the principal tone^ or detached 

from it. 

§444. 

In the first place, it would beat accord to the intimate connection between 

a $ecandary tone and its principal one, that the two should be connected by a 

Ht^ as is usually the case with the preparation and the striking of a discard. 

(% 421.) An instance of this kind occurs, for example, in fig. 780 «, k^ I: 
(Fig. 780. •.) (*.) (I.) 
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Not onfrequentlj, however, the tones are detatched, as in fig. 781, 

(Fig. 781.) 
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or as ID fig. 782, 



(Fig.Ta.^ 
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where every transition-tone is twice struck, and in such a manner too, that 
it appears at one time as a light transition-tone and then again as a heavy 
transition-tone; — or even every note, taken by itself, is broken up into still 
mailer notes, as in fig. 783: 

(Fig. 783.) 




(Comp. §§37 and 38.) 



(2.) The secondary tone separated from its principal by rests* 

§445. 

We sometimes find the secondary tone geparaied from it$ principal one by 

rote, as in fig. 784 «, 2;: 

(Fig. 784. J.) (*.) 
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(Comp. § 38.) This is still more strikingly exhibited in fig. 785: 

(Fig. 785.) 
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(3.) Intermediaidy inserted tones. 

§446. 

One or more tones maj, moreover, be struck between the secondary-tone 
and its principal, that is to say, a sort of interpolation may take place 
between a secondary and a principal note. 

In fig. 786 f, for example, 

(Fig. 786. L) (*.) 
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the secondary tone d is introduced before the harmonic tone c. In fig. 786 
k, above, the same passage appears in an arpeggiate form (comp. § 434,) the 
upper voice here giving alternately the tones of the three voices of fig. 786 
i; and here in fig. 786 h, the arpeggiate voice, after having given the tone 

d as a fore-note to c, does not proceed immediately firom this J to c, but first 

strikes intermediately the tones g and e as representatives of the two middle 
voices. 
In fig. 787 t, also. 



(Fig. 787. i.) 
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where the tone c is interpolated between g and 2^ as is also the tone 3 

between a and g, we may either regard the upper voice fragment-wise as 
an arpeggiate representation of two voices, as in h, or we can imagine, that 
the upper voice, instead of making a quarter-note rest between the second- 
ary and the principal note as in I, which it would indeed require (according 
to § 445,) makes use of this free time meanwhile to strike another harmonic 
interval. 
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A similar interpolation is found in fig. 788, second and fourth measures, 
&c: 

(Fig. 788.) HATDll'S CREATION. 




§ 447. 



In the foregoing examples, the tones struck between the secondary tone 
and the principal, were harmonic intervals. But there may be transition- 
tones of the description found in fig. 789, (comp. § 434,) 

(Fig. 789.) 




where the harpeggiate voice does not proceed directly from c to J, though 

the former constitutes a transition to the latter, but first descends to a as a 

(ore-note to E, Sic. 
In fig. 790 «, 



(Fig. 790. i.^ 
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the harmooic tone c is preceded by (he secondary tone S from above and by 

the secondary toneT» firom below. In fig. 790 k, above, this passage appears 

in ao arpeggiate form, since the secondary tone 3, which was given in $ by 

the upper voice, and the secondary tone B which was given in i by the second 
voice, are here in k both struck by one voice. But as this one voice cannot 
indeed carry along both the others ai the $ame time but must strike the one 
after the other, it follows that the arpeggiate voice cannot proceed immedi- 
ately firom the secondary ton» first struck to its principd tone, but must 
previously take in the other secondary tone. 

The fore-notee of the vocal part in fig. 791 are to be explained in the 
same way. 
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(Fig. 791.) 
Allegro a»9ai. 
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Id like manner are to be explained also the two sixteenth-notes of the upper 
voice in the third measure of fig. 792, as are also the eighth-notes in the 
fourth measure of the same example: 

(Fig. 79*.) ^^ /. s. BACH. 
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(The ci in the first measure is explained by § 461.) 

Fig. 793 1 admits of being explained in the same way, perhaps, as an 
arpeggiate representation of a three-voiced passage, as in X: or /: 

(Fig. 793. t.) {k,) (I.) T.BASLIVOKR. 




We may also reckon it under the head of the interpolation of a tone be- 
tween a secondary one and its principal, that the secondary tone may, before 
proceeding to its principal, be made to approximate the same by a chromatic 

aUeratian (comp. § 368,) as for example, in fig. 794, the tone e)^ is inserted 

between the secondary tone e and the principal tone d, as is also the tone 

iit between a and g in the fourth measure: 

(Fig. 794.) 
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The mme is true of f ' in fie. 795: 

(Fig, m) 
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§ 448 

It belongs also in the category of the interpolation of one or more tonea 
between a principal and a secondary tone, that other trattntitm-lona art 
again aomelimu inttrled between the secondary tone and its resolution, 
"nius, for example, in fig. 796, 

(Fig. 796.) 
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where the tone 3 as a transition to c of the harmony 4Ei during which it 

sounds, resolves itself into this c during the continuance of this harmony. 

Now this species of resolution being the most simple and natural, may be 
designated by the term natural resolution. 

But sometimes a secondary tone to an interval of the present harmony 
may delay its progression to the principal tone until a new harmony occurs. 
This species of resolution is usually named, in contra-distinction from the 
natural, a retarded resolution, or a retardation of the resolution of the transi- 
tion-tone or the suspension-tone. In the foregoing fig. 798, for example, 

(Fig.mj.) («.) {nA 




the tone ^ may, instead of proceeding to c during the continuance of the 
4C-harmony, as in i, continue on until another harmony takes the place of 

this harmony of 0, as in k, so that the tone d, though in itself a secondary 

tone to e of the present dt-harmony, still is continued on until the appear- 
ance of the following harmony of 0. — Fig. 798 / is of the same description. 
In like manner, in fig. 799, 

(rig. 799. t.) (*.) 




the tone elz is a transition to B the third of the harmony 13 [>^, and is thus a 
transition to an interval of the present harmony, that is to say, of a haimony 
during which it appears as a transition-tone, and accordingly it moves to its 

principal note d during the continuance of this harmony. But in k it is 

otherwise. There the transition-tone eb does not proceed to its principal 

tone 3 during the continuance of the harmony JSb^, but is retarded till the 
fourth part of the measure, where that harmony has disappeared and given 
place to a new harmony, namely the three-fold harmony of ^, which like- 
wise contains the tone 3. Thus the tone e^ was in itself indeed a transition 
to an interval of the S b^-harmooy , in relation to which it was heard as a 

transition-tone; but instead of resolving itself into its principal tone d 
during the continuance of this harmony, it waited to resolve itself into this 
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same 9 as an interval of the next following ^-harmony, and by this means, 
though it was originally a fore-note to an interval of the former harmony 
(namely of the ]9|>'harmony,) it now becomes a fore-note of an interval of 
the latter harmony (namely of the (ffif- harmony.) 

In like manner, the tone f, at the commencement of the following measure 

in ib, is a transition to the tone ei, the third of the three-fold harmony of C, 

and should, therefore, properly proceed to this its principal tone eP during 

the continuance of the first quarter of the measure ; but as this e^ is also 

contained in the following harmony ^bi "^ (^h® tone et^) is in no particular 

haste, we may say, to make this progression to e^: it is quite seasonable to 

do this at the second quarter of the measure, since the tone e'' is fitted also 

to the harmony of S[[); and, relying upon this fact, the toneT confidently 

continues on till the arrival of this latter harmony. 

So also in fig. 800, 

(Fig. 800.) 
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the third quarter-note of the upper voice is in itself indeed a suspension to 
9 the third of the harmony 23 (>^; but the suspending voice, instead of pro- 
ceeding to 3 during the continuance of this harmony, lingers on untU a fol- 
lowing harmony makes its appearance, namely the harmony <!Bf^> which 

likewise contains the tone 3 as its appropriate fifth, into which tone the 
voice now for the first time resolves itself 

In the same manner, the tone f of the following measure delays its pro- 
gression to e^ as the third of the tonic three-fold chord of C in the key of 
c-minor, and first makes its progression to this e^' on the occurrence of the 

next following harmony of 9l> ^^ which the tone e^ constitutes the interval 
of the fifth. 
So also in fig. 801, 
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(Fig. 801. 
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the upper voice retards the tone ^, in its progression to c^, until the introduo- 

tion of the harmony fit, which also contains the tone c^. 

The tone S is retarded in the same manner in fig. 80S: 
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(Fig. 80S.) 
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Comp. f 320, 111., and fig. 4S5. 



In a similar manner, the tone 3, in fig. 803 t, ib, /, 

(Fig. 803. i.) {k,) (I) (m.) 
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is retarded until the appearance of the next following hannonj B', instead 

of proceeding to c during the continuance of the haimonj fS., as in m or n. — 
Figs. 804, 805 and 806 are of the same species. 

(Fig. 80i.) (Fis. 805.) 
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(Fig. 806.) 
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In fig. 807 also, (Fig. 807. u) 
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where the tone g is a suspension to the fundamental third f daring the continu- 
ance of the harmony tf, the tone g lingers until the introduction of the following 

four-fold chord (3r^. In fig. 808, (Fig. 808J batdit. 
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though the tone A, in the first measure of the vocal part, resolves itself into 

c during the continuance of the same harmony, still the second violin part 
is delayed by interpolated tones until the introduction of the following har- 
mony. 
In the second measure of fig. 809 «, 

(Fig. 809. i.) (A.) 
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the tone a lingers, in its descent to gtt, until a following harmony appears, 
and then instead of resolving itself into gt), a tone which is not contained in 
this latter harmony, it passes into g4. Now the ear, in this case, which had 
expected some such resolution as is found in h^ is but very imperfectly satis- 
fied; and^ accordingly, this example is somewhat repulsive. 
In fig. 810, 

(Fig. 810.) 
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the tone b is a suspension to a in the harinony A, and lingers in its resolution 
until the appearance of the second following harmony 1|. 



§460. 

The aforementioned retardation of the resolution of a suspension-tone is 
not to be confounded with the retarded resolution of a seventh, which was 
mentioned in §314. The retarded resolution of a seventh, in fig. 811, for 
example, 

(Fig. 811. i.) (Jk.) 
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is itself a suspension; but the resolution of this suspension itself here in i, 

is in no wise retarded, for the tone f resolves itself into e during the continu- 
ance of the harmony 0. But when, in a case of this kind, where the 
suspension itself is already a retardation of the resolution of the seventh, 
Ou resohUion of suspension itself is also retarded, as in A:, — such a case in- 
volves a double retardation, namely a retardation of the resolution of the 

seventh by a suspension, whose resolution itself is likewise retarded. 

84 
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§451. 

It has been received as a universal rule among musicians even to the 
present period, that every transition-tone in general and all suspensions in 
particular must resolve themselves during the continuance of the same har- 
mony. — Now after all that has thus far appeared, it surely must be 
unnecessary to exhibit any farther proof, that this rule is most positively un- 
true and fallacious. 

But particularly the manner in which these theorists consider themselves 
obliged to explain all those resolutions which do not take place until the 
introduction of the following harmony, again as exceptions to the ru/e, is not in 
all cases satisfactory. Thus, for example, they say of such resolutions as 
that found in fig. 803 «, page 664, there is concealed here again such an 
'* anticipation." This passage does not contradict their rule in the very 
slightest measure: one has only to conceive to himself that it is otherwise 
than it is, namely, that it may be as it is in n. The suspension may here be re- 
solved entirelv according to the rule, during the continuance of the (It-harmo- 
ny, the tone ft which occurs immediately afterwards may be only transient, — 
this transition-tone (f ^) may be in % only — anticipatedy namely a quarter-note 
earlier than in n. — Now the child has got a name : it is called an anticipation of 
a transition-tone ; — such an anticipation of a transition-note is even again only 
a licence, — an allowed violation of the rule, — an exception, an elliptic, cata- 
chretic observance of the rule, &c; — and consequently the rule is saved! — 
Now let me ask, why create a rule for the explanation of so many cases to which 
it does not prove itself adequate, — a rule, which, without being at all neces- 
sary in itself or attended with any advantages, only creates a necessity 
again for the additional contrivance of otherwise unknown things, such as 
are, in this case, for example, anticipations of transition-tones, &c. as shifts 
and expedients for carrying out an arbitrary assumption? — And what is 
more, this exception-wise mode of explanation, ingeniously as it has been 
devised, is far from being adequate to the explanation of all the cases which 
contravene the rule. Where, for example, would be the anticipated transi- 
tion-tones in the foregoing fig. 798 k, /, or fig. 805, pp. 662, 664? 

But what avails reason and conviction against the authority of a once 
established and long time accredited dogma! 

But, finally, what shall we say to the fact, that Kimberger even teaches, 
that the distinguishing sign by which we are to know whether a note is a so- 
called accidental dissonance or a substituted dissonance (a suspension), 
consists in the circumstance that it resolves during the continuance of the 
same harmony, — and that even to the present day this characteristic sign 
of Kimberger has been constantly reiterated in musical works and confided 
in as correct ; how easily one might convince himself, even with the smallest 
share of independent thought, that, according to such a criterion, the tone b, 
for example, in fig. 798 Z, p. 662, cannot be recognized as a suspension. 
(Comp. Remark on §99.) 



(6.) Resolution of transition-tones into consonant or dissonant 

tones. 

§452. 

Theorists have again invented another rule which requires, that the reso- 
lution should always be made into a consonance ; and if in any case it is 
made into a dissonance, this again is called an exception. 
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If we hold this position on the natural ground, that every secondary tone 
must resolve itself into its principal, then it amounts to saying, that seconda- 
ry tones can only be prefixed to consonant tones, and if in any case a secon- 
dary tone is prefixed to a dissonant tone, this is an exception. 

Now then, from any one who takes pleasure in rules and exceptions, in 
the technical terms consonances and dissonances, ellipses and catachreses, 
we will no longer withhold the privilege of carping at pleasure against the 

two resolutions of e to 1^ &c, in fig. 812, 

(Fig. 812.) 
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resolutions which are individually and collectively irregular and exceptions 

to the rule ; and the same is true of the resolution from 9 to c in fig. 803 t 

and ky p. 664, and of the resolution from f to e in fig. 803 2, p. 664, and of 
a thousand others, where a transition-tone or a suspension-tone is prefixed 
to a dissonant tone, in all which cases the principal which follows the second- 
ary tone is a so-called dissonance (not a fundamental tone, not its third, or 
its fifth, but 807ne other tone), — I say, whoever is pleased with such bombast, 
let him enjoy it: but I must confess myself unable to account for his taste. 
(Comp. Remark on § 99.) 



(6.) Movement of other voices during the resoliUion qf a transi- 
tion tone. 

§453. 

A circumstance which is not entirely essential in the resolution of a sec- 
ondary tone, is, whether, at the moment at which the secondary tone proceeds 
to its principat, the other voices likewise move, or remain stationary. In many 
of the foregoing examples, the other voices continue at rest during the 
resolution of the transition-tones, while in others, on the contrary, at the 
moment when one voice moves from a secondary tone to a principal tone, 
one or more other voices move also in various ways at the same time. 

It scarcely need be mentioned, that the fact of other voices remaining 
stationary or moving during a resolution, has properly no essenUal influence 

whatever upon the resolution itself. The resolution of the tone f, in fig. 813 t 
and k, 

(Fig. 813. jO C*.) {I.) 








is in all essential respects the samo as in 2: in both cases the secondary 

tone f resolves itself into the principal tone e as the proper third of the 
harmony ^^. — 
So also in fig. 814 i, 
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(Fig. 814. i.) 
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the resolution of g into ? is exactly the same as in k: in both cases g is a 

secondary tone to f and thus to the fundamental tone of the harmony J^. 

Decidedly unessential, therefore, as we are compelled to regard such 
progression of other voices, so far as it respects the resolution of the sec- 
ondary tone into its principal one, yet correspondently great importance has 
been attached to it by our theorists, inasmuch that they have felt themselves 
obliged even to assume it as a rule, that a suspension must resolve on the 
same base-note on which it was struck, as, for example, in fig. 814 k, above; 
but in case it happens to resolve on some other base-note, as in i, this is 
again an exception, an ellipsis. Thus, for example, Schicht* does not 
know how to justify the faultless passage in fig. 816, 

(Fig. 815.) 9CHICHT. 




in any other way than by passing upon it the remark that the Base causes an 
"ellipsis" in the resolution. — To me it is not difficult to see, that here 
again we might very well spare the unnecessary rule and with it also the 
unnecessary exception. (Comp. Remark on § 99.) 



§454. 

In musicsil works generally we find a wonderful ado made about the doc- 
trine of resolution into this or that interval, A great importance is attached 

to the fact that, for example, in fig. 813 t, the tone f resolves itself into the 
sixth as they express it, but, in k and /, into the third (meaning, that, in 

k and /, the tone e stands on the third [10th] degree as reckoned 

upward from the lowest tone, while in t the tone e is the sixth tone, the sixth, 

from the base tone g;) and that in fig. 814 t, the ninth, namely g (the 9th 

tone as reckoned from the lowest) resolves itself into the sixth, namely 7, 
(the 6th tone from the base-tone,) while in k the ninth resolves itself into the 
octave, &c. 

Now we do not know how to make much of such things. We have hith- 
erto found no occasion for concerning ourselves about the enumeration of 
the degrees from one interval to that other interval which accidentally happens 
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to be the lowest, having thus far contented ourselves with becoming pretty well 
acquainted with every interval in its esaerUial nature, in its relationship to tkefun' 
damenial harmony, without feeling ourselves compelled to acquire such a knowl- 
edge of it in the extremely uncertain and casual way of reckoning its distance 
from the lowest tone; and when, accordingly, we know, that, in fig. 813 i — /, 

the secondary tone F resolves itself into its principal tone e which is the 
fundamental third of the dominant harmony (£7, we know more and that 
which is more substantial, than when one tells us, that in i the seventh (the 

tone which lies seven degrees higher than the base-tone g) resolves 
itself into the sixth of the base-tone, — that in k the fourth of the base-tone 
resolves itself into the third, and that in / the seventh resolves itself into 
the third. And he who knows no more than to tell us, in relation to fig. 798 
/ — n, p. 662, that in I the ninth resolves into the third, in m into the sixth, 
and in n into the octave, does not by this means enlighten us in the smallest 
measure as to the essential nature of this passage and really tells us far less 
in relation to it than we already knew. (Comp. Remark on §^ 99, 314 and 
320.) 

(7.) Resolution on a ligkty or on a heavy part of the measure. 

§455. 

Resolution in general occurs at one time on a heavy part of the measure, 
and at another on a light: the former takes place in the case of light transi- 
tion-tones, while the latter occurs in the case of heavy transition-tones. 

As it respects the resolution of prepared transitionrtones, that is suspensions, 
in particular, this happens, indeed in most cases, on a l^ht part of the 
measure. The rule laid down by theorists, that all suspensions must be re- 
solved on a light part of the measure, is again only true to the same extent 
as it is true that when the preparation is made on a light part of the measure, 
the striking of a suspension must follow on a heavy part. (See §§ 427 — 430.) 



DIVISION VIII. 



MERITS OF TRANSITIONS IN GENERAL. 

§456. 

In general, it is self-evident, that transition-tones, as they are foreign to 
the fundamental harmony, and, so to speak, are of a different species, do 
not appear so perfectly natural to the ear as does a tone belonging to the 
fundamental harmony. But that the introduction of such tones, if it be 
done in the right manner, is not only not disagreeable, but sometimes very 
essentially contributes to give an elegant smoothness to the progression of a 
voice and to bestow upon its connection a more graceful outline and a more 
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agreeable movement than it would othenriae posseaa, maj be seen from the 
examples adorned with transition-conea which are referred to in § 343, figs. 
578 — 585, by comparing these examples with the dij skeletons found along 
side of them which do not contain such ornamental transition-tones. 

The introduction of tones which do not belong to the harmony but which 
are proximate to those which do, sometimes serves also as a means of con- 
cealing and palliating forbidden parallel progressiona, as we shall take 
occasion to observe in a subsequent part of this work. 

Still other small incidental advantages resulting from this employment of 
proximate tones foreign to the harmony, were adverted to in § 6 of the 
present woiic. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SOME PECULIAR SPECIES OF TONES FOREIGN TO THE 

HARMONY. 

§457. 

Carefully and scrupulously as we have, in the eighth chapter, investigated 
the laws according to which transition-tones may occur, still the principles 
thus far developed are not adequate to the explanation of aU the ways in 
which a tone may appear in connection with a harmony without belonging 
to it. 

For we find, (or example, in figs. 816 t, 819, and 826, tones foreign to 
the harmony whose existence cannot be explained by any of the principles 
thus observed* 

(Fig. 816. i.) 5 
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Bj what authority, for instance, can the tone a in the second measure of 
fig. 816 sound in connection with the harmony tS., since it does not resolve 
itself as a secondary tone into a proximate principal tone, this latter circum- 
stance being, according to our principles as thus far established, an indis- 
pensible condition to the possibility of its existence in the second measure? — 

By what authority does the tone d in the first measure of fig. 819 appear in 

connection with the harmony tiE ? How does the tone i occur in connection 
with the harmony Jf in the third measure? — And how, in fig. 826, does the 
base tone justify its appearance in connection with all the different harmonic 
combinations of the other voices ? 

These, and other like examples show us, that we have not thus far become 
acquainted with all the laws by which tones may occur which are foreign 
to the harmony, but that such tones must sometimes be admissible also 
according to other principles, which we will now make it our object to 
investigate. 

If we carefully examine the aforementioned examples thr6ughout, and 
place together those that are similar to one another, we shall find that they 
are of four different species, which we will consider separately. 



DIVISION I. 



PROLONGED INTERVALS. 
§458. 

The first observation which presents itself to us in this eonnection, is, 

that the tone a which occurs in the upper voice in the second measure of fig. 
816 t, p. 670, referred to in § 457, is the same tone which this voice had 
given immediately before as an interval of the foregoing harmony, and that, 
instead of its proceeding immediately from a to c on the appearance of the 
harmony <K, as is the case in fig. 816 A:, p. 670, it as it were lingers behind 

ott the tone a after the proper time. 

Thns there is here also, in a similar way as in the case of suspensions, a 
retardation, a lingering of the voice on an interval of the foregoing harmony, 
as it were a preparation of the foreign tone; with this essential difference, 
howerer, that here the lingering a fails altogether to follow the laws which 
suspensions so invariably observe. 

85 
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So also iu the fourth measure of tho same example, the lone f is a pro- 
longattoD of the f situated in the very same voice in the foregoing harmony ; — 
in fig. 817, 

(Fig. 817. 
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the tone f i of the second measure is in like manner a prolongation of the 
same tone in the foregoing measure; — and in fig. 818, 

(FiB-818.) 
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the tone a of the first chord is prolonged into the second; — and a simUar 
prolongation maj be found firom the first to the second measure. 

This first class of examples, therefore, teaches us, that U u often ^[uUe 
admiiitble for a voice (particularly a principal voice) to prolong, during 
a following harmony, a tone which it had given in a previous one, even wilhout 
retolving thit lengthened tone as a secondary tone to an immediately proximate 
principal tone* 

In order to have a name for tones of this species, we will call them pro- 
longed or retarded intervals. 

In like manner, the tone a in the third measure of fig. 531, p. 554, admits 

of being explained merely as a prolonged tone, — and so also the tone e 

twice in fig. 532, p. 554, (comp. §328, II,)— as also the tone g in the fifth 
measure of fig. 617, p. 585, — so that in all these cases we may take the 
harmonies to be merely three-fold harmonies, instead of four-fold harmonies. 



§459. 



Now what has been remarked above differs very widely from all that we 
had observed firom § 343 to the present place in relation to the practicability 
of introducing tones foreign to the harmony; and it would truly be very 
interesting to be able to seek out a satisfactory explanation of such devia- 
tion. What we find on this subject in other musical works can give us but 
very little satisfaction. 

That is to say, these authors find again, in such a prolongation of tones, 
.only elliptical resolutions. Thus they say, for example, of the foregoing 
fig. 816 t, p. 670, one has only to imagine it to be otherwise than it is, 
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namelj as it is in /, p, 670. Here the tone a would be resolved according 
to the rule for the resolution of suspensions, and this resolution would only 

be omitted in «, and thus the tone a would be resolved by the omission of 
the resolution! — 

To us, who do not possess the fortunate gift of feeling satisfied with such 
windj food, it would serve as no explanation, to be told, that the thing would 
be entirely natural, if only it were different from what it actually is. 

For this reason I could most earnestly wish it were possible to go into an 
inquiry, haw, when, and according to what laws our ear will justify such a 
prolongation of a tone belonging to the foregoing harmony. For, that it is 
not everywhere, unconditionally and in every manner, admissible, but only may 
occur in many cases, will be readily ascertained by the least inquiry. — Since, 
however, the time and the space allotted to this work so urgently impel me to 
brevity and dispatch, I must here restrain myself from these inquiries. I should 
regret it the less, if I could refer my readers to another work in which they 
could find the due information on this subject; but, as it is, I must refer 
them to their own correct feeling and good ear, in which, I can easily per- 
suade myself, they will find at least a more certain guide than in our elliptic 
and catachretic books of instruction. 

It will be observed, moreover, that such a prolongation of atone generally 
takes place only in a very few cases and usually not with good efifect other- 
wise than in the principal voice. 



DIVISION II. 



ANTICIPATED TONES. 

§ 460. 
If we examine the example in fig. 819, p. 670, we shall find that the tone 
d which occurs in the first measure is indeed foreign to the tiE-harmony of 
this measure, but that the tone d is found in the following harmony 0r* — In 

like manner the tone c of the second measure is found in the jp-harmony of 

the third measure. — And so also in fig S20, 

(Fig. 820.) 
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the first c is not indeed found in the first harmony, but in the following one. 
The same is also true of all the following similar tones, — as it is also in 

relation to the tone f ^ in the last chord but one of fig. 821 , 

HATDH. 



(Fig. ttl.) 
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ID relation to gt in fig. 8212, 

(Fig. aa.) 
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in relation to E> in the second measure of fig. 823, 

(Fig. 823.) WOFTIHI. 




and also in relation to ct in the first measure, and the last b in the third 
measure of fig. 824: 

(Fig. 814.) ^ J.S.BACH. 
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This second class of examples shows us, therefore, that our ear in many 
cases tolerates and approves of the fact, that, shortly before a harmonic step, 
a voice, during the continuance of the first harmony, strikes an irUerval of Uie 
following harmony and thus anticipates the latter, 

I would very gladly here again go into the inquiry, how, when, and ac- 
cording to what laws such an anticipation of a tone belonging to the follow- 
ing harmony during the continuance of the first harmony, is practicable, 
compatibly with the organization of our ear. But I must here also repeat 
the regret which 1 formerly expressed in relation to prolonged intervals, and 
likewise the remark, that these anticipations take place as rarely and as 
limitedly as do the aforementioned prolonged intervals. 



DIVISION III. 



APPENDED NOTES. 
§461. 

The tone & in the third measure of fig. 819, p. 670, is again different 
from both the foregoing species of notes foreign to the harmony. It is 
neither continued on from the foregoing J^-harmony, (% 458,) nor is it an 
anticipated interval of the following harmony iK, (§460,) but — we know 
not how else to name it — is arbitrarily appended to the tone a. In the same 
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arbitrary manner th« tooe g ia appended to the tone T in fig. 825i 

(Fi(,«W.) 
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(Fig. 8».) 
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If we carefully examine all these examples, we shall find, that they all 
agree with one another in thefolknoing characteristics. 

The continued stationary tone is always first heard as a harmonic inter- 
val, and indeed either as a tone of the first or of the fifth degree of the key. 
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and then duriog tbe time of one or more hannonies it remains stationary 
until again some chord occurs to which it belongs as a harmonic interval, 
and thus it is a genuine harmonic interval both at the beginning and at the 
end of it^ duration and is foreign to the harmony only during the intermedi- 
ate time. 

From this observation we may deduce the following general principle, 
namely: it is quite compatible with the due gratification of our ear, thai the 
tone of thefirnt or of the fifth degree of the scale, after it has once been heard 
a» an harmonic tone, should still continue on during the occurrence of other har- 
monies to which it is totally foreign, until again ano^er harmony appears to 
which it belongs. 

§463. 

A passage in which a tone b thus continued on is technically called an 
organ^point, — (perhaps because it may have first come into use in connec- 
tion with organ playing.) 

The examples referred to teach us at the same time, that these continued 
stationary tones occur tii very various ways. 

At one time (and indeed most usually) they appear in the Base, as in figs. 
826 — 833, pp. 671, 675, 676 and 677, at another time in a middle voice, as in 
fig. 834, p. 677, and still at another time in the upper voice, as in fig.834, p. 677. 

The stationary tone is at one time actually continued on without interrup- 
tion, as in fig. 827, p. 675, at another time repeatedly struck anew as in fig. 
828 and near the end of fig. 830, pp. 676, and again even ornamented 
with secondary tones, as in fig. 826 Jb, p. 67 1 ; and so also the other voices 
are frequently interlarded with transition-tones and suspensions, as is the 
case, for example, in fig. 830, &,c. p. 676. 



§464. 



From the above-mentioned practicability of allowing a tone to continue on 
in the manner proposed, arises again a new species of ambiguity. For, we 
can now, for example, explain the passage in fig. 836 also as an organ-point. 

(Fig. 8360 




According to our earlier explanation (§ 355,) the harmonic combinations 

[E d r a] and [ab IB ^ f] consisted of purely harmonic tones, and the harmo- 
ny was accordingly without interruption the three-fold harmony of ® ; — but 
now we know that the above-mentioned harmonic combinations may also be 

regarded as actual 0r^-harmonies, while the tone c, which is continued on 
in the Base, may be regarded as an organ-point. 
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In like mumer^ as was olMierTed in § 381, we may Tery much simplify and 
facilitate the eicplanation of fig. 663^ p. 606, by regarding the uninterruptedly 

continued 3 as an organ-point:— and in like manner also that of fig. 664 
and 665, pp. 606 and 607. 

§ 465. 

Many theorists will not acknowledge the ahove-mentioned (§ 462) right of 
a tone to continue stationarily on in the manner proposed, and, accordingly 
prohibit all such organ-points, as contrary to rule and to the ear; particularly 
Vogler, who compares it to the monotonous doggerel of the hag-pipe. (A 
Mr. von Drieberg also, in a little hook entitled *' The Practical Music of 
the Greeks j"* calls the tone which b continued on as an organ-point in the 
commencement of the allegro of the overture in Don Juan, an unprecedented 
cacophony, which he compares to the lowest kind of buzzing, rattling music — f 
But organ-points, afler all, are not only in general use and recognition, but 
may in fact often be employed with fine effect. Only recollect, for instance, 
MozarVs ''Constance!" (fig. 829, p. 676,) or hear the aforementioned most 
beautiful organ-point of Haydn and Meyerbeer, and hear the many other 
organ-points in all the works of our most distinguished composers, and re- 
member of how imposing effect it often is particularly at or just before the 
close of a great ^nd elaborate piece of music, — and finally see how even 
Vogler himself, in spite of his disapprobation of organ-points, brings it fire- 
quently enough into his pastoral Mass, (fig. 482, p. 538,) — and, afler all 
this, one will no longer hesitate to regard this bigotted opposition to organ- 
points in its true light. 

Moreover, he who, yielding a partial Reference to the authority of the theoris- 
ing musical literati, would still bring into his composition something analogous 
to the organ-point, namely a tone continued on stationarily during several 
successive harmonies, — he must content himself with merely choosing those 
harmonies to all which this continuous tone is adapted. — The field of such 
an one is indeed far more limited than it would otherwise be; but yet not 
entirely without variety. Thus, if, for example, he wishes to introduce such 
a quasi-organ-point upon a base tone, he is not obliffed to confine himself ex- 
clusively to the three-fold and four-fold chord of the base-tone and its fourth- 
sixth chord, as Vogler is accustomed to do in his organ-points, fig. 837 ; 

(Fig. 857.) J J J 
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although this is sometimeB done with great effect, as, for example, in the 
Pleni of Vogler's Mass in d-minor, — in the conclusion of C M. Von 
Weber^i Hymn, ^^Luiwner Ordnung schaffl der Herr,** — and especially in 
that most admirable closing chorus of his declamatory piece, " Der trJe 
Ton*\ &c., — but, as is shown by fig. 838, 



(Fig. 838.) 
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there are even in this case still other chords at command, — and the exam* 

pie in fig. 234, p. 400, shows, how one and the same tone f ^ may continue 
stationarily on during a very long series of y&ty various modulations. 



CONCLUDING REMARK 



On the doctrine of tones foreign to the harmony. 

§466. 

I think I may safely assume, that the different ways in which a voice may 
combine tones with itself which are foreign to the harmony have been de- 
tailed with sufficient fullness in what precedes, to warrant me in saying, that, 
if a voice contains any tone foreign to the harmony whose existence cannot 
be explained in one or another of those ways, such a tone is always repulsive 
to the ear and of ill effect. Thus, for example, one would find it difficult, in the 
second measure of the Magnificat of J, S. Bach, so excessively praised in 
musical journals, fig. 839, where the three upper series of notes so 
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defioitely and firmly express the harmony Sbi — ^ s^7> ^^^ would 
find it difficult here to explain or rather to justify the existence of the tone 
c in the Base voice and how the Base voice should move by a skip from the 
fundamental tone of the IS b harmony, through the tone c which is foreign 
to the harmony, down to the tone g: — Observe, too, how intolerably harsh 
the tone c sounds. So also let me call attention to the intended transition- 
tone c in the upper voice of fig. 630, p. 592 ; 8lc. 

It is true indeed, that we not unfre^uently find, in reading the works oi 
the most approved masters, tones foreign to the harmony which sound per- 
fectly well, while at the same time they appear to conflict with our rules; but 
this contrifriety exists only in appearance. Thus, for example, we easily find 
such passages as that in fig. 625 /, p. 589, where the transition-tones of the 
Base could not be justified according to our principles of transitions of the 
first and of subordinate ranks: (for the tone B^* could not be a secondary tone 
of the first rank to c, because it is more remote than it could be in the scale 
of c minor. Nor can it be a secondary tone of the second rank to B, be- 
cause it stands on the same degree as B^, &c.,) — but the whole problem is 
at once solved when we write these secondary tones as in fig. 625 k, p. 589. 

In fig. 835 % also, p. 677, the transition-tones are properly to be explained 
as in I;; — and all other like apparent contradictions of the rule admit of be- 
ing explained in the same way. 



CHAPTER X. 

MOVEMENT BY SKIPS. 

§467. 



When we first adverted to the skipping progression of a voice in a former 
part of this work, we could say but very little in relation to its merits, be- 
cause there are many things involved in this species of progression, with 
which we were not at that time acquainted. 

But having now acquired this pre-requisite information, we are prepared 
to go into an investigation of the merits of the skipping progression of a 
voice. 



DIVISION I. 



MERITS OF THE SKIPPING MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 

§468. 

Ab it respects the character and merits of the skipping movement in gen- 
eral, we have already remarked in a former part of this work (§ 42,) that the 
gradual progression is the most simple, natural, and flowing, and the one 
whose unbroken thread the ear can most easily follow ; while, on the other 
band, a voice which moves by Mpt demands a closer attention of the ear in 
order to keep the run of its progression. 
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It follows from this, that though the skipping movement is not in itself 
really incorrect, yet it is not always and in all cases equally good and 
admissible. 

And, besides, the aforementioned peculiar character of the skipping pro- 
gression of a voice, answers the question, where and when this species of 
movement may be introduced with good effect, or otherwise. 

This answer consists in the following conclusions. 



^469. 



Inasmuch as a skip, occurring in the movement of a voice, always in a 
measure interrupts its progress, a regard must always be had to this point 
in all cases where one aims at a very evenly gliding, a very uninterruptedly 
continuous and smooth progression of a voice, or, in other words, where the 
unbroken continuation of the melodic thread is a point of interest to the ear; 
and in such cases it is always judicious to employ everywhere more of the 
gradual than of the skipping movement. 

But this consideration of course becomes neutralized in cases where the 
thread of the melody is already more or less broken from other causes. 

In the first place, a skip of a voice, even if it be a difficult one for the 
ear to follow, may be made without hesitation whenever a break or pause in 
the mueical phrase is irUerp6sed hettoeen the two notes. For, where such a 
break occurs, and where thus the thread of the sense is more or less broken 
at any rate, it is no longer of any particular importance to the ear to be able 
exactly to follow the thread of each voice from the end of the one section to 
the commencement of the next, and hence it cannot disturb the ear, if a 
voice which gave this or that tone at the end of a section, assumes another 
and perhaps a very remote tone at the commencement of the following sec- 
tion, and thus makes a skip during the break between the two. 

The principle above stated applies not only to the larger pauses, but also 
to the smaller, even down to the shortest possible interruptions in the pro- 
gression of a passage. — Thus, for example, the skip of the upper voice from 

a down to 3^, in fig. 840, 

(Fig. 840.) 
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is admissible without hesitation, on account of the break lying between the 
two tones. — And for the same reason also the other skips which occur in 
this voice are above question.-^ That is to say, every two notes here consti- 
tute together a kind of small independent member separated in a mearare 
both from the precedmg and following by a small intermediate break. Now 
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the akip of a superfluous second which is made hj the upper voice from a to 

b* in the first measure and from e to f X in the second measure, would, under 
ordinary circumstances, as we shall observe hereafter, be harsh and oflen- 
sive to the ear; but, in the present connection it is not so, for the reason 

that here a small break is introduced between a and 6^ and also between e 

andfx. 



§470. 



For a similar reason the skipping movement may be unhesitatingly admit- 
ted in cases where an arpeggiate voice passes alternately back and forth 
from the tone of one broken voice to that of another. Such a species of 
skipping movement does not impress the ear as a disagreeable interruption 
of the thread of the voice, provided the broken voices are in themselves 
snooth and flowing. 

Thus, for example, in flg. 841, 



rFiff. 841.) 
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the arpeggiate voice everywhere moves by mere skips; but the three voices 
designed to be represented by this one broken voice proceed, throughout, not 
at all by skips, but exclusively by diatonic degrees, and thus of course the 
skipping voice represents three others which do not move by skips. Hence 
the carriage of voices, so far as we regard the passage as a harpeggiate rep- 
resentation of three voices, is perfectly smooth and flowing — which is the 
more satia&ctory in this case, since the several voices of this harpeggiate 
progression are very clearly and decidedly exhibited. (Comp. § S7.) 

The same may easily be applied to the skipping movement of the harpeg- 
giate voices in the examples found in fig. 59 n — 9, p. 140, and in figs. 60 — 
76, pp. 141 — 147. 

§ 471. 

As a general rule, moreover, those skips are very easily apprehended by 
the ear, which are made from one interval of a harmowi which forms the 6a- 
Hi of any eombiiioHon of iohei to another interval of the tome Aonnofijf. 

Thus, Ibr example, in fig. 84S, 



(Fig. 8tt.) 
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th^ oppef vmce skips from the seventh, f, of the fundamental harmony C: V^ 
to the third of this same harmony, namely^ the tone S, even though this lat- 
ter tone stands at the distance of an eleventh from the former; and in like 
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manner, the second voice (the Alto, § 14) skips a tenth upward from^the 
fifth to the seventh, and the Tenor from the third to the fifth, while the Base 
skips downward an octave from the fundamental tone g to its lower octave 
6 — The skips in fig. 843, 
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are of a similar description, as are in general most of the skips which occur 
in a harptggiaU voice: such, for example, are all the upward skips in fig. 
844, 

(Fig. M4.) 
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(Comp. §§ 26, 27.) 

It is less easy for the ear to follow a voice which skips frwKi am uiierwd 
of a previous harmony to an inlenai of a newly occurri$^ harmamy at the mo- 
ment when a harmonic step is taken. Hence, in fig. 845 {, k, 

(Fig. 845. t.) (k.) 




the skips of the upper voice from e to T, flrom a to g, firom c to &, and fit>m 

e to B, are extremely disagreeable to the ear, — and an equally abrupt and 
jolting progression is made in the Base by its skipping firom c to A, fix>m F 

to e, and thence to D, and again to c; whereas the other skips (fi^m g to e, 

firom T to a, firom g to c, &c.,) which are made fi^m one interval to another 
of the same continued harmony, are entirely firee firom everything rough or 
disagreeable, as we have already seen in the above fig. 843, where the 
very same skips occur and that too in part even still farther extended. 

It is for similar reasons also that the passages in fig. 846 i^Lk^ are so 
stiff and repulsive, m comparison with that in fig. 846 I: 

(Fig. 846. i.) (it) 
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(Fig. 846. 1.) 
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The downward skips from e to b and from f to c in fig. 844, p. 684, are al- 
so skipB into intervals of new harmonies, and hence the carriage of voices 
here is not so perfectly easy of apprehension, nor so entirely smooth, as it 
is in fig. 847, 

(Fig. 847.) 
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where these skips are wholly avoided, (comp. ^§ 26, 27, and 321.) In like 
manner also in fig.848, 

(Fig. 848.) 




the skips of the harpeggiate voice are avoided at the point of time when a 
change of harmonies occurs; (comp. fig. 841, p. 683.) 



§472. 



It results, moreover, from the very nature of the case, that it is doubly 
difficult for the ear to follow the thread of a voice which skips from an inter- 
val of the previous harmony to an interval of the newly occurring harmony 
v^unever the harmonic »tep i$ in itself reUher an untutuil one and thus of 
course little familiar to the ear and perhaps even involves a somewhat harsh 
progression. For, the ear, already sujected to a sufiicient amount of difficulty 
in following the course of the modulation, is scarcely prepared to encounter, 
at the same moment, the additional trouble of tracing a difficult progression 
of a voice, but claims rather that the apprehension of the unusual progres- 
sion of harmonies should be as much as possible facilitated by a plain and 
easily traceable carriage of voices. How very much one and the same har- 
monic succession, e. g. a digressive modulation which is in itself unusual, 
may at one time be made repulsive to the ear and at another be rendered 
welcome to it, by a more or less easily comprehensible carriage of voices, 
is shown by a comparison of the harmonic succession/: V— a: i in fig. 849 

i with that in fig. 849 k, 

(Fig. 849. i) I 
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(Comp. fig. 197 p. 849.) 
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M alio bj the unufluftl harmonic 8ucc«inon el>: yii^-« : i fig. 850 «« which, 
with such a skipping carriage of voices, saj.as cecum in fig. 860 i, would 
be quite unpalatable : 

(Fig. 850. i.) (JL) 
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Comp. § 341, (3.), p. 420 ; fig. 204, p. 359 & 354, and fig. 335, £4th 
measure, p. 405.) 

Those skips, on the contrary, are far less exceptionable which occur in 
very viual harmonic progreBiiona and perhap$ into an interval of a harmony 
iMch i» in iUelf very common, occurs very frequejiUy, and thus i$ very 
familiar to iht ear. Thus, for example, skips into an interval of a prin- 
cipal four-fold chord, when a harmonic step is taken, are seldom offen- 
sive, particularly if the latter is a dominant chord of the previous key and 
of course belongs to the same scale, and hence is quite natural to the ear, 
as is the case, for example, in fig. 851 : 

(Fig. 851.) 
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The same is true even of a digressive modulation, provided the princi- 
pal four-fold chord belongs to a nearly allied key, and not to one that is too 
remote, as, for example, in fig. 852 : 

(Fig. 852.) ^ 
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It likewise follows, from a consideration already several times adverted to 
that the skip of a voice to a note foreign to the harmony is ordinarily less 
natural and flowing, than one to a harmonic tone. — Here again, however. 
It depends very much upon circumstances, and especially upon the question 
whether the harmonic tone to which the transition-tone connects itself is a 
tone which itself very naturally occurs to the ear, or not. In fig. 853 t. 
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the skip of the upper voice from c to the transition-tone r# is very easy to 

be apprehended because the tone g, to which thisTi is an accessory tone, was 
already under a very natural tendency of suggesting itself to the ear. In 
fig. 853 k, on the contrary, 

(Fig. 853. *.) 




the skip from c to a ^ as an accessory tone to b would be doubly infelicitous, 
because a skip to b itself would not naturally suggest itself to the ear, and 
still less would a skip to an accessory tone of this b. 

§474. 

The skipping movement is, moreover, fi>r the most part, htUer adapted to 
principal than to secondary voices, not only because it is more difficult in 
itself for the ear to follow the thread of a secondary voice than that of a 
principal one, but because the latter has also a stronger claim to demand 
that more fixed attention of the ear which is requisite in following the skip. 
For this reason it happens, for example, that, in so called bravura passages, 
in concertos, &c., skips of prodigious extent not unfrequently occur in the 
principal voice which are in such a case so far free from technical fault, at 
least, to the same extent that the ear is aided in following the thread of 
such a skipping progression by having its attention particularly directed to 
the voice in consequence of its peculiar character. 

Hence, cases not unfrequently occur, in which we conceal a somewhat 
infelicitous, though unavoidable, skipping movement in less conspicuous 
middle voices, rather than allow it to appear in other voices, which are 
always more striking to the ear, or in voices which otherwise assume the 
prominance of principal voices. Thus, for example, in fig. 854 t, 

(Fig. 854.1.) <JL) 
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the skips of the second voice are not at aU repulsive, because, occurring as 
they do in this middle voice, thej are not prominently exhibited. In fig. 
854 k, on the contrary, where the two upper voices exchange progressions 
with each other and the first voice makes the same skips which had been as 
it were secretly and imperceptibly made just before by the middle voice, 
these skips become far more striking and disagreeable than they previously 
were. But cases of this description, where the skipping movement of a 
middle voice avoids giving offence to the ear only because the latter neglects 
to attend to the progression of this middle voice are merely individual cases, 
and not real exceptions to the general rule, that the ear, which should always 
as far as possible be able to follow the thread of aU voices, always more 
freely and easily follows the skipping progression of an outer and principal 
voice than that of a middle voice 

On this latter ground it is particularly allowable for the Btue voice to 
move with special frequency by skips^ that is to say, because the Base, as 
an outer voice, is always in some measure a principal voice, and, as such, is 
not only more easy to foUow, but also holds a stronger claim upon the atten- 
tion of the ear, than does a mere middle voice. 

We shall again recur to the skipping progression of the Base voice in a 
subsequent part of this work. 



DIVISION II. 



MORE PARTICULAR CONSIDERATION OF SOME CERTAIN SPECIES OF 

SKIPS. 
^476. 

Having thus far considered the pecular character of the skipping move- 
ment of a voice, in general, we will now turn our attention to some particular 
ways in which this skipping progression occurs. 

(A) MBASUREMBMT OP SKIPS. 

^ 476. 

We have not, in our preceding treatment of skips, measured their 
dimensions, we have not specifically attended to the magnitude of the skips, 
that is to say, wo have not inquired into the intermediate distance, the 
interval, that is passed over in making the skip, whether it be large or small, 
whether, for example, it be a skip of a third and that too a large or a small, 
a superfluous or a diminished, third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, &c. 
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But this subject surely merits our attention: for it is certain that skips 
of particular intervals sometimes produce a peculiar effect and are in some 
measure ofiensive to the ear. 

The consideration of the different species of skips in respect to the mag- 
nitude and nature of the intervals between the tone from which and the tone 
to which the skip is made, may be denominated the measurement of skips. 

We may, on this point, remark the following things. 

Firsiy it is natural, that skips of very wide extent, such as tenths, fif- 
teenths, and the like, should ordinarily be more difficult for the ear to follow, 
than skips of only small extent, such as mere thirds, &c. Large skips seem 
to convey an impression of something majestic, forcible, violent ; while small 
skips, on the contrary, usually exhibit a much more moderate aspect. 

Let it be observed, that I state the above principle as only a general, but 
not as a universal one ; for it is indeed true that in many cases a skip of a 
small interval is more harsh to the ear, than many that are of much larger 
extent. This depends upon the peculiar nature of the interval. 

The safest of all intervals in this respect is that from a tone to its octave; 
for this is properly only a skip from one tone to the same again, the latter 
differing only by being in another octave, it being a repetition of the same 
tone on a smaller or a larger scale. A skip of an octave, though dynami- 
eaUy^ u t. according to the number of intermediate degrees, a somewhat 
large skip, yet, AomMmtca/Zy considered, is properly equivalent to no skip 
at all. 



§477. 

On the contrary, many skips of far smaller compass sometimes produce a 
peculiar effect and involve much that is rough, harsh and repulsive. Such, 
(or example, are progressions, of a voice by a superfluous interval (in which 
class we may reckon the so called tritone, the large, or, as some call it, the 
superfluous fourth,) — the diminished third, the diminished fourth, the large 
seventh, and still others^ which at one time this theorist, and at another time 
that, forbids or allows. 

In fact we may find in every species of such skips, not only those which 

are offensive and positively repulsive, but also others which, though not 

directly disagreeable, still have something in them which is peculiar, strange, 

harshj and abrupt, and others again which are entirely free from anything 

offensive. — Accordingly, here also a universal law declaring such skips 

to be forbidden, is not admissible, is not true. 

This conviction becomes still stronger if we turn our attention to the very 
essential difference which exists among the different examples of each class. 
It seems never to have occurred to theorists to consider in how many essen- 
tially different ways, for instance, a skip of a large, small, diminished, or 
superfluous second, third, fourth, &c., in an upper, middle, under, principal 
or secondary voice, during the continuance of this or that harmony of a 
major or minor key, — or at the moment of one or another of the 688B 
diiTorcnt harmonic steps enumerated in §227 — harmonic steps which mav 
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be more or less natural or repulsive, belongiog to the same scale, or more 
or less perfect digressive transitions into other scales, — skips too of this or 
that interval of one harmonv to this or that interval of another, up or down, 
under this or thai combination of these or those circumstances enumerated 
in § § 241 — 243, 469 — 476, or of very many others which cannot here be 
specified. — I would not attempt to reckon the number of such various pos- 
sible progressions of a voice by seconds, and then in like manner also of 
all possible progressions of large, small, diminished, and superfluous thirds, 
fourths, &c., even in the most superficial manner, and much less would I 
undertake to prove the merits of each one of them: and surely, least of all, 
would I venture to dispatch such a truly immense number of essentially 
different melodic steps with so few arrogant words, as, for example, '' pro- 
gressions of a voice by superfluous seconds or fourths are forbidden," &c. 

Therefore, with the reiterated assurance, that in cases where a true uni- 
versal rule does not exist, or at least has thus far failed to be discovered 
either by me or by others, it is better to satisfy ourselves with mere individ- 
ual, though not untrue observations, than to lay down sweeping universal 
rules which are for that very reason incorrect, — therefore, I say, I will 
content myself with making merely the following remarks upon these vari- 
ous species of skips, without attempting to exhaust the subject. 



§478. 



The skipping progression of a voice by intervals of the magnitude men- 
tioned in § 477, is not unfrequently strange to the ear, in a measure harsh 
and grating, and sometimes even disgusting, repulsive, and of positively ill 
eflTect: and in this latter case such progressions are of course to be avoided 
in music where euphony is an object of aim. 

Thus, for example, $k%p8 of a superfluous second have something in them 
that is rather singular and foreign, as may be seen firom figs. 855 — 858 ; 

(Fig. 855.) 




(Fig. 866.) 
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and we have already remarked in Chapter YIIl, thai this not unfrequently 
gives occasion for a necessary approximation of a transition-tone to its prin- 
cipal , and sometimes even for removing the secondary tone farther from the 
principal tone than it would stand according to the natural scale. 

§ 479. 

This is more particularly the case with one species of superfluous interval 

than with another, and the difierence in this case subsists between those 

species of superfluous intervals one of which is only the inversion of the 

other. 

Thus, for example, the skips of a superfluous sixth in figs. 859 k and 
860 ib. 



(Fig. 859. i.) 
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(Fig. 860. i.) 
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are more harsh than those of the diminished third in figs. 859 % and 860 1, 
p. 691. So also skips of a small fifth are usually found to be less harsh 

than those of a large fourth, 
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those of a diminished seventh, less harsh than those of a superfluous second. 
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But the very pungency and harshness which pertains to many skips of the 
above mentioned species may often afford the composer a very welcome 
means of expressing certain peculiar species of sentiments. Thus, for 
example, the various skips in figs. 859 and 860, p. 691, and 861 and 862, 
below, carry with them the peculiar property of giving to the passage the 
color of painful emotion: 



(Fig. 861.) 
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(Fig. aa.) 
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With a similar design, several skips of this species are amassed in fig. 867 : 
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and a similar purpose seems also to have governed Vogler in fig 868 : 
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In fig. 863 abo, 



(Fig. 86S.) 
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the harmonic succession bl>:VI — e^^: VI— bb : i is rendered extremely prom- 
inant and presented in an entirely new light by the fact that while the har- 
mony 0^ appears in an uninverted position, the Base voice skips from g^ to 
c^ and thence passes by a skip of a large fourth to the proper fifth of the 
harmony t>. 

It is quite probaMe, that the steps of a superfluous second c^ — 3, and at 

the same time, d — c^, in the first measure of the passage fig. 57, p. 137, 
from Hummers Mass, mentioned in^!6&17, as idso the skip of a 

diminished seyenth c^ — 3, Slc, in the sixth measure, were introduced by 
specific 



^481. 

In all skips of this species, moreover, much depends upon the concur- 
rence of more or fewer of the favorable or unfavorable circumstances, enu- 
merated in ^469 — 475, as also of others yet to be mentioned in the 
sequel, by which [circumstances] one and the same species of skip may at 
one time be very much softened, and at another be rendered more disagree- 
able. 

Particularly, the ear will be able more easily and conveniently to follow 
the skipping progression of a voice in a moderate or slow movement, than in 
a very quick movement, and hence it follows that in a slow movement many 
skips are admissible which the ear would find it difficult to follow in a quicker 
movement. 



§483. 



It should also be particularly remarked in relation to the carriage of vocal 
parts, that these are in their own nature better adapted to the gradual than 
to the skipping progression, and especially that they do not usually perform 
such skips as those mentioned in § 477, with ease, and therefore not in a 
happy manner; and, on this account, it is advisable to be more cautious 
about using such skips in vocal parts, than in instrumental. 



§483. 



I must limit myself to the few foregoing remarks. Whoever of my readers 
would seek for more and better, must endeavor to find it in other authors, 
who indeed all possess the enviable talent of despatching this subject in (at 
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fewec paragraphs, or, in fket, with a inost masterly assurance, even in a. few 
lines; though it is true, indeed, that in these few lines, as must naturally 
and necessarily he the case, they say more untruth, than, as I hope, can he 
found in all my many lines together. Look at the treatment of this subject, 
for instance, in Kirnbtrger*» Art of pure Composition,* — Marpurg^s Manual 
of Thorough-Base, t — Turck*a Thorough Base,| — or in tne writings of 
JW, MbrechtsbtreeTf VogltTy & Koch^ — in Reichd*» Treatise on Harmony, 
and Treatise on Melody §, and<in short in all our authors. 



REMARK. 

Thus, for example, /. O, Sckieht §§ has de^atched the whole doctrine of the pro- 
gremon of Toicee by skips in a single paragraph of five lines (§ 10), *< All saperfloonii 
iaterrals — and the skip of a lai^e seventh, are — forbidden. The snperflnoas third — is in 
melodj entirely forbidden.**— 7 That the fact is not as here stated, is shown by seyeral of 
the examples already quoted, though it u true indeed that the six examples referred to by 
Mr. Schieht in proof of his position sound very ronghly. For this very reason it is a mat- 
ter of aorpriae to me that he should have appended to several of these passages whichhe 
quotes aa examples of forbidtUn progressions, and especially to the example in Bi^, 864, 
the remark, that still they may sometimes be allotoed, 

(Fig. 864.) 




Etbh laying aaide the contradiction subsisting between the genend interdict and the grant 
for its indiTidual violation, I could not, if I were disposed to be as strict as Mr. Schieht, by 
any means tolerate at least the passage just mentioned, even in a lAow movement; to say the 
very least, it would first depend very much upon what harmonies should be subjoined to'sueh 
a ntelody — (sit veaia yerbo.) When, moreoYor, he appends the remark to the example in 
fig. 866, 

(Fig. 865.) 
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(m reference to the skips of a superfluous fifth c — git and H ^a'^ ) that these skips are 
admissible in ascending, bat not >to be tolerated in descending, this is true only in the present 

case, lor the reason that the tones gi and at ocour in this connection aa snbsemitones, 

[leading notes,] and have indeed in such a case a tendency to move upwards to a and E 

and which could not with propriety skip downwards to c and 9, (in the latter case it would 

be, say, somewhat as in fig. 866; 

(Fig. 866.) 
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but the reason does not He primarily in the fact that a aktp of a raperfivoaa fiAh d«wD« 
ward, aoands, in general, worse than the same skip would upward; lor, the opposite of this 
is apparent from the above mentioned example in fig. 866. — ^The same is tnie of the ricip 
of a large seventh, &g. 

In respect to dimini$hed intervals, Mr. fifcAicJU merely says: "Since they (be here means 
spperflaooB intervals) beeome diminuhed by inversion and are in that case more easy to 
sing, they (meaning diminished intervals) may also be allowed.*' 

Moreover, in connection with this doctrine of these melodic skips, the musical literati 
have been particularly accustomed to disgorge themselves of the favorite technical dis- 
tinction between the $triet and the ^o-called free etyle of writing: they conceive them- 
selves to have fully disposed of thb subject by teaching, that such progressions are wholly 
forbidden in the so-called strict or church style, but are allowable in tbe so-called free stylo 
under the warrant of exceptions trad licences. Thus, for example, F. G. Paolueci* speaks of 
superfluous seconds as follows: ** JW2/o etile a Cappellat et nello etile rigor oeo non i per- 
miteo il procedere in quuta forma, anzi $e non i per pialche eepreeeion di parola^ 
99vero per fUalche andamento non i lecito nepur in aliro etile uear eimU progreeeo, eeaendo 
fuori dell* ordine della ecala naturalet** — (?) — " nella quale e*aecende, o ei dieeende 
per Tuoni, e Semituoni, e non per un TVcono e mezzo'* . . • . ; " onde ogni volta che n 
farH tal progretso^eKB.x per licbitza!" — *'/» (he eacred etyle andinthe etrict etyle, it 
ie not admieeible to proceed in thie manner; unleee it be for the expreeeion of eome partic- 
ular eentiment or to accommodate eome peculiar turn of the melody, it ie not lawful 
to employ eueh a progreeeion in any other etyle, it being out of the order of the natural 
$eale,**~^1'^'*in which caee it aecende or deecende by tonee and eemitonee, but not by a 
tone and a half *'....;" therefore, every time euch a progreeeion ehall occur, it 
wiiii. BS BT LiCBircx !** This then, is abo at equivalent to saying, in every instance, 
**avee voire permietion!** ^~-**with your permiseion!** 

After having once already expressed my opinion of each a distinction of different styles 
(§99, Remark, — § 107, Remaric,) I shall, in treating the technics of the art, say nothing 
&rther on the subject of so nugatory a prohibition. 

That there was, however, in Paolucc^e times a theorist who was free fron»such musical 
bigotry, is shown by 2>. A, Eximeno*e bookf, in which the author exclaims (though indeed 

only on the occasion of a skip of a small seventh e^ — aP occurring in PergoleeVe Stabat 
mater"): **Ed eccovi confermato il principio, che non vi i ealto alcuno di eua natura 
contrario alle regole di armonia: eerto i che il ialto di eettima rieece alio volte pemoeo 
alia voce umana; ma per quuto appunto i attieeimo ad eeprimere un SoggeUo pieno di 
amarexxa e di pena ;** — *'And behold here a confirmation of the principle ^ that no ekip 
qf ite nature ie contrary to all the rulee qf harmony : it ie true, indeed, that the ekip 
of a etvenih ie at all timee troubleeome to all human voicee; but etill thie very ekip 
ie moet perfectly adapted to the expreeeion of a eubject full cf eorrow and pain ;*' and 
the fact that the truest and the most celebrated old practical masters of the art did not 
regard such progressions as incorrect, and that too even in the strict church style, is shown 
by numerous examples, and, among the rest, by the skips of a superfluous second in the 
following Kyrie of the celebrated church composer, Durant. 



• In lus Arte pratica di contrappunto, Venes. 1766 T. 1. Pg. ISt. 

t Dell' origine e delle regole della muiica, Roma 1774, Purt I, Lib. Ill, Cap. 8, art 4. 
Pag. 166 Saq. 
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Thie nme thing is also shown by skips of a large (or so called superfluous) fourth g— et 

and ai^ in fig. 869 t.lr. 

(Fig. 8G9. i.) (*.) 0- a. perti. 
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as it is also by the passages quoted above from Caldara and Pergoleti, in figs. 859, 861, 
and 862, p, 691 — 698; and so also by a passage firom Marcello, fig. 860 /, p. 691, where this 
author characterizes the words *' Wohl fahl ich das grosse Uebermat meiner Missethat*' 
'* Deeply do I feel the heavy burden of my guilt,'* by the skip of a tuperfluous second ; 
and in respect to this very passage, Paoliicci, quite carried away by his inspiration, 
exclaims, at the place above quoted : '* indi per etprimer ben la parolat dalla Sesta 
min&re patea alia Settima maggioref che i andar di grado per szcesso, pateandovi da 
una Corda aW altra una Seconda euperflua » , , ,il qual modo di proeedere, beneM 
non $ia da utarsi di frequenUt nondimeno nel eaeo presente, a moHvo di xsprim ex 
j*Jl paroi^a, fa un beUietimo eentire :** " l%en, in order to exprus the tentinunt of 
ike words, he paesee from the small sixth to the large seiaenth, which involvu a progress^ 
ion by an xzcxssivir step, namely in passing from one chord to another by a superfluous 
second .... which mode of proceeding, ihough not often to be adopted, nevertheless, in 
the present case, as a means of expressing the seittim xnt or the words, pro^ 
duces a most beautiful ^ect." 

Those were indeed glorious times when a man could earn such eulogiums firom theorists 
by merely "per lieenza,** making the word excess chime to a superfluous second, and by 
dissembling ttie **eccesso ** of the load of sin by a ** grado per bccesso.*' Comp. § 480. 



(B.) SKIPS IN THE BASE VOICE. 

§484. 

In addition to what has hitherto been observed relative to the skipping 
progression of a voice in general, there are some particular points connected 
with the skipping movement of the Base voic6 which merit farther considera- 
tion. They refer chiefly to those skips of the Base voice which occur in 
connection with a harmonic step. (472.) 

This skipping progression of the Base most frequently occurs by a skip 
of the latter from the fundamental note of a chord into that of the following 
chord, so that thus both harmonies appear in an uninverted position. Sueh 
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a oanriage of the Base iDTolveB a peculiar force, energy^ and fimmen. 
This property manifests itself chiefly in making a perfect or so called (uU 
close [cadence,] which latter (as was observed in § 255) is perfectly satis^ 
factory to the ear only when the harmonies V and I or i appear in an onin- 
verted form, and in this case the Base skips from the fundamental tone of 
the dominant harmony into that of the tonic chord. 




C:V^-4 tt;V^— I. 



§485. 



Skips of the Base voice either from or to another interval of the funda* 
mental harmony, [from or to a Bubordinate or secondary tone, § 50,] are 
less frequent, and appear less smooth and flowing than those from the 
fundame^tal note to the fundamental note ; as should be naturally expected, 
because the position of a secondary tone in the Base, or, in other words 
the inverted position of a chord is in itself less satisfactory to the ear, and 
a skipping progression of the Base voice either to or from an inverted Base 
note must be doubly unwelcome to the ear. 

Not all such Base skips, however, are disagreeable and faulty. The most 

unquestionable are those from or to (he third of the fundamental harmony. 

In fig. 870, 

(Fig. 870 ) 




f- 



the Base voice moves by skips from the fundamental note of the ® harmony 
to the third of the harmony V. In the following example, fig. 871, 

(Fig. 871.) 

the Base, at the first harmonic step, skips from the fundamental tone of the 
first harmony to the fundamental third of the second; in the second mea- 
susfy from the third of the flr harmony to that of the following S^ har- 
mony in the third measure, from the third of the harmony tSr to the funda- 
mental note of the harmony 219; and in the fourth measure, from the 
fundamental tone of the tonic chord to the third of the harmony (t, and 
from this third again to that of the tonic. — Base skips of a siraOar character 
are found in fig. 872, 
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from e to by from e to a from c to a, from there to e, and from a to f; in fig. 
87S, 

(Fig. 873.) 
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the skip fi^m e^ to B, and fix>m £^ to B; in fig. 874, 

(Fig. 874.) 
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the skip firom A to d t ; in fig. 875, 

(Fig. 87S.) 
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the skip from g to e# ; in fig. 876 i and ib, 

(Fig. 876. u) (*.) 













f_d— a, andf— d»» — A^ &c. 



^486. 



The skipping progression of the Base voice either firom or to the J^ of 

the fondamental harmony is much more exceptionable than either of the two 

preceding species of Base skips; or, in other words, when, on the o45nr- 

rence of a harmonic step, the first of the two harmonies appears in the 

second inversioB, it rarely sounds well for the Base to move by a skip in 

this harmonic change; and it is equally exceptionable to let the Base voice, 

on making a harmonic step, pass by a skip into the second inversion of the 

second chord. — It may be said, that the second inversion of a chord is so 

89 
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imperfect a position and one so unratiafactorj to the ear, as to render it 

necessary to smooth its introdtxrtion and connection, bj immediately uniting 

it to the foregoing and following harmonies by the gradual movement. 

We will analize this subject somewhat more minutely. — I say, in the 
first place, 

(1 ) When the first of two successive harmonies oectan in the second inver- 

ston, it seldom sounds well to allow the Base, on the occurrence of the har- 
monic step, to proceed by a skip. Therefore, in fig. 877, for example, 

(Fig. 877.) 



Bte^ 
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the skips of the Base from g to A, and from c to e, are quite offensive to 
the ear, (Comp. fig. 845 i, k, — ) and also the skip fir<mi g to d in fig 878, 

(Fig. 878.) 




m 



IV lO.V 
as are likewise all the progressions of the Base voice in fig. 879 i; 

(Fig. 879. f) (*.) 




^ ^r ^ p p 



m 



(2) It is likewise rarely of good effect, to let the Baie skip into the Jifih 
of the following harmony when a harmonic step is made; or, in other words, 
to make a Base skip into a second inversion of a chord on the occurrence 
of a change of harmonies, and, for example, to allow the Base, as in the 
following passage, fig. 880, 

(Fig. 880.) 



MUi 



to pass by a skip from the third of the harmony ^ into the fifth of the har- 
mony Jp, — fr^m the fundamental note of the harmony (K into the fifth of 
the harmony V. 

The reason, too, why the example quoted above in fig. 879 i, sounds 
so ill, is that the Base voice in it skips from the fifth of one harmony to the 
fifth of the other; and hence it is that this passage is so deficient in smooth- 
ness, connection, and euphony. 
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§ 487. 

« 

The rale that a skip of the Base into the second inversion of the following 
harmony, when a harmonic step is taken, usually sounds ill, has a few excep- 
tions, as follows: 

(a.) The second inversion of the tonic harmony forms an exception, par- 
ticularly when it occurs on a heavy part of the measure (^207,) as in fig. 
381 f, 

(Fig. 881. i.) (*.) (I.) 




and also where the ear might naturally expect the harmony of the fifth de- 
gree after the tonic harmony, even though that harmony does not actually 
follow, as is the case, for example, in fig. 881 /, 

(Fig. 88L I.) 




II i iv 

where the Base voice throughout skips to the fiindamental fifth of the tonic 

harmony. (Comp. fig. 863, p. 694.) 

(h.) Again, skips of the Base voice into the second inversion of a dominant 

harmony are not of ill effect. In the following passage, for example, fig. 

882. 

(Fig. 88S.) 
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the skip c — A, and G — £, are not offensive to the ear. — A skip of the 
Base voice firom the second inversion of the principal ibur-fold chord, as 

in fig. 883: 

(Fig. 883.) 




■Tr 

has already heen adverted to (in ^S57.) 

(c.) Moreover, we not unfrequently hear the Base skip into the so called 
superfluous sixth chord (§ 91, B.,) which is a second inversion of a four-fold 
chord, as in fig. 884. 

(Fig. 884.) 



^ 
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(d.) Finally, it is quite obvious that auch akips of the Baae aa are found 
in &g, 885, are not of iU effect: 

(Fig. 885.) 



fe^^^ ^E^p^ 
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It is true, indeed, that the Base voice here, from the first to the second 
measure, skips from the fifth of the tonic harmony to that of the dominant 
harmony, and thence again to that of the tonic, then firom the second inver- 
sion o( the tonic chord to the first inversion of the dominant harmony, and 
from this again to the second inversion of the tonic chord, but still, these, 
like all the Base skips in this example, are nothing else than mere harpeg" 
giaie $k%p» (^470.) Still less consideration is due to the skip of an octave 
G — g (§476 ) as also to the skips which do not occur at the time when a 
change of harmonies takes place, as, for example, f — G, e ^-G, &c. 



§488. 



The Base may with propriety pass by a skip into the seventh of a principal 
four-fold chord, that is, into its third inversion, as we see at the fourth 
quarter-note of the first measure, in fig. 886, and also in fig. 887; 

(Fig. 886.) (Fig. 887.) 
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So also the skipping of the Base voice into the seventh of the harmony 
^rf , when its third is accidentally elevated (§ 89 and what follows,) is in no- 
wise of ill effect. 



(Fig. 888.) 
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"Rie skipping movement of the Base into other secondary sevenths is but 
rarely practicable, because this would involve an unprepartd introduotioB of 
these sevenths. 

Moreover, the Base cannot, with propriety, pass fi*om a seventh by a skip 
at the time when a harmonic step takes place, because a skipping progres- 
sion of the seventh in a cadence would not be compatible with the natural 
progression of sevenths. 
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§489. 

That the Base voice can, moreover, proceed bj a skip to a tone foreign 

to the hannan7 (§ 473,) is shown by the skips i — a*, 3 — gX,c* — ef, in 
fig. 889. 

(Fig. 889.) 




(C.) THE COUNTER-STAND.* 

§ 490. 

Besides the various species of skips thus far considered, there is yet an- 
other species to be attended to which it b usual to designate by the term 
eowUer'SUind. 

Tke skip of a voice into an interval tohich had been heard immediately he- 
fore, chromaiically different, usually sounds harshly and disagreeably; or, in 
other words, when one and the same tone occurs twice in immediate succes- 
sion, but chromatically higher or lower the first time than it is the second, 
(e. g. first e? and then e^, or first f 4 and then f #j and vice versa,) it is ordi- 
narily undesirable to make a voice skip into this chromatically altered inter- 
val. Thus, for example, in fig. 890 i, 

* Undesirable as it generally is to eoin a word, yet, in the present instance, it seems a 
matter of necessity, or, at least, the less of two evils. The German word "Querttandf** 
liere translated ' counUr-^iand,* has no corresponding word in the English langoage; and 
to render it by almost any other combination of words ^ than the one above proposed, 
woold violate some of the principles npon which every technical term should be chosen; — 
it bebg alvrays desirable, namely, that snch term should be ihort, definite^ and eoiy to be 
understood. The German term ** Quer stand,** as employed in the present instance, 
means, sabstantially, 'contrariety of state or condition*, and to give this idea a fiur 
pnssBtataon in English, without emplo]ring terms which are either too long, or too inde- 
terminate, or too remote from common apprehension, seems impossible. Accordingly, the 
term * counter-^tand* , though certainly far from what we could wish, is, nevertheless 
chosen, as approximating nearer the requisition, than any other term that occun to mind. 
The term *' false cross relation**, adopted by Kollman, whose work always murders the 
King's English, — is too long, unwieldy, and indefinite,— the old Latin term **r§latio 
non harmonica,*^ employed by the musicians of ancient days, was certainly better adapted 
to the period when hoods and cowls were in fashion, than it is to the present age, — and 
the literal adoption of tbe Anglicised German term *' Querstand ** [more correctly written 
*' Queer^and**, the German Querstand being a compound of the word Quer or rather 
Queer — the same as the English word queer — and the word Stand,"] would surely be too 
' <ii7EEn' to be admissible in an English community. We are left therefore, to the at best 
lafficiently unfortunate choice of the term ' eounier-^tand,* with which the reader will 
plesse to associate, as far as possible, the generic idea of ' conflictive relationship,* state 
of contrariety,* Jr. 
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Fig. 89a i.) (ft.) (I.) (m.) 



it is not well that the Base voice should pass by a skip to the tone eb 
immediately after the tone e^ had been heard in the upper voice: 

c e^ «£ri| 
The tone e^ or e^ appears far more natural and agreeable as it is in fig. 
890 k and /. — The skip of the Base into U b fig. 891 i, 

(Fig. 891. i.^ (*.) («.) 




is of a like description; but in fig. 891 ib, on the contrary, the tone f^ in the 
upper voice appears much more natural. — In like manner, it will be found, 
that the following passage in fig. 892 % is more repulsive than that in fig. 

893 k* 

(Fig.8M.i.) (ft.) (J.) 




(Fig. 893. i 



that the following one in fig. 893 1 8c ti is less agreeable than that in Jk, 

(ft.) (I.) 

and that the passage in fig. 894 i is less welcome than the one in k: 

(Fig. 894. L) (ft!) 
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So likewise, in the passage fig. 895, 

(Fig. 896i) 
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the skipping introduction of the tone di> in the Base forms a counter-stand 

in refi^rence to the immediately preceding d^ of the Tenor. 

Our theonsts have applied to such a carriage of a voice the term cowUer* 
stand [QiuerBtand]^ unharmonic relation [rtlatto non harmonica.] 



•ommoHsvAJiB^. 
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§491, 



The reason why such skips or counter-stands, are usually disagreeable to 
the ear, it is not verj difficult to discover. When the tone e^ in fig. 890, 
p. 704, for example, has once become impressed upon the ear, the tone e^, 
occurring immediately afterwards, seems as it were to stand in contrariety 
to the tone e^, which had been heard just before, and appears like something 
foreign; hence, as a matter of course, the ear cannot easily and readily 
follow the skip into an interval that has so little affinity and is as it were so 
heterogeneous, — or, in other words, when a harmonic combination which 
contains the tone e^ has once become impressed upon the ear, and a chord 
is to follow, containing the tone e^, a tone so entirely foreign to the first 
chord, we are bound to afford the ear the accommodation of making this 
alteration as comprehensible as possible to it and thus of not introducing the 
tone e^, which is so foreign to the first chord, by a skip. (Comp. Remark 
on §496.) 

§492. 
Counter-stands are not unfi*equently preceptible, moreover, in cases where 
the skip into the chromatically different interval is filled up with notes of insig- 
nificant value and importance, as, for, example, in fig. 890. p. 704, where 

the transition-tone d is inserted between c and e^, 

icrc (?) = 
c ((T) 

Counter^stands of the same character, only a little concealed, are easily 
detected in the foregoing figs. 89!^ / and 893 1, p. 704, to wit: 

(Fig. 8921.) d (c) b-dpi| (Fig. 893/.) t* (e) J 

ICT-b^* (a) g a (e) T ^CH 

A like counter^stand is also formed by the tone C^ in its relation to the 
tone B^ which had been as good as heai*d inunediately before, in the fourth 
measure of fig. 898: 



g 



(Fig. 896.) 
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(Coay. ^ 496.) 
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^493. 

A case very analagous to the counter-stands above mentioned, is that 
in which a voice, instead of proceeding by skips, iptroduces itself qwtt inde* 
pendenthj and strikes an interval which had just before been heard chromat- 
ically different. In fig. 896 1, for example, 

(Fig. 896. i.) (k.) 
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the tone f '^ is first heard in the middle voice, and immediately afterwards 

the tone Ft makes its appearance in the upper voice. This free and inde- 
pendent introduction of the tone f ^ in the upper voice is not materialy dif- 
ferent firom a skipping progression of the upper voice to this tone; the effect 

is nearly the same as if the upper voice had skipped, say, from g to this ft; 
and it is quite perceptible that such a carriage of a voice is far from being 
so smooth and flowing as would be such an one as is found in fig. 896 k, 
above. — The same species of counter-stand is formed by the introduction 
of the upper voice in fig. 897 t: 

(Fig 897. t.^ {k,) 




Not unlike this example is the introduction of the upper voice in the sec- 
ond (and sixth) measure of the fi)regoing fig. 898, p. 705. 



§494. 



Now as it respects ike admissibility^ or inadmissibiHHf of such counter- 
stands J it can only be said in general, that they not unfrequently destroy, in a 
disagreeable manner, the proper flow of voices, as several of the above men- 
tioned examples demonstrate ; while, indeed, others, again, show that these 
so called unharmoneous counter-stands sometimes, under favorable circum- 
stances, do not sound ill at all; as is the case, for instance, in fig 895, p. 704, 

and in fig. 899: {% 324:) 

(Fig. 899.) 




The counter-stands (referred to in ^ 492 and 493) in the preceding fig. 
898» p. 705, are not, according to mv own feelings, quite equally unexcep- 
lionable. (Comp. § 495 at the end.) 
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§495. 

Among the circumstances by whose favorable influence many otherwise 
repulsive counter-stands are softened and rendered more acceptable to the 
ear, we must give a prominent place to slow movement, whereby the ear has 
time to follow more conveniently the thread of the progression. 

Thus, for example, such prpgressions of a voice as occur in fig. 899 1 p. 
706, and also such as are found in fig. 900 i, ib, /, and even m, in case they 
do not too quickly succeed each other, as in 900 n, 

(Fig. 900. i^ (*.) («.) (m.) 
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not only do not sound ill, but are even quite frequently used. Especially 

have we already become familiarized to the counter-stands in /, and m, these 

being more readily tolerated by our ear, than are the repulsive positions 

ibund in p. 

The counter-stands in the fourth and fifth measures of fig. 898, p. 705, 
mentioned in § 494, seem so foreign to the ear, chiefly because only a short 
eighth-note is interposed between them; the same modulations, however, in 
a very slow movement would be far more acceptable to the ear, as, for ex- 
ample, in the following passage: 




^JlS 



§496. 

Those counternstands, on the contrary, which do not, like those above 
mentioned, admit of being softened and rendered acceptable to the ear, are 
always as much as possible to he avoided. 

The manner in which counter-stands of this species are avoided by a 
slight alteration in the carriage of voices, is easily seen by a comparison of 
the example in fig. 890 i with fig. 890 k and /, p. 704, — and of fig. 891 1 
with fig. 891 k, p. 704, —of fig. 892 1 with fig. 892 k, p. 704, &c. 

In the method of shunning undesirable counter-stands which has just been 
mentioned, not only is a skipping progression to the chromatically altered 
interval, or an independent introduction of that interval, avoided, but such 
interval is moreover given by the same voice which had previously given it 
in a chromatically different form. Thus, for example, in fig. 890, k, p. 704, 
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the tone e occurs in the Base voice; and this same voice is also made to 

perform the tone e''. In fig. 891 k, p. 704, the same voice which first gave 

the tone f gives also the tone Ti, — &c. 

But this latter rule it b not necessary in all cases to observe; as is shown, 

for instance, by fig. 891 /, p. 704, where the tone if occurs in the upper voice 

and immediately afterwards the tone (^ in the under voice; and yet the ear 

is not at all ofiTended by this, because the tone f^ u not introduced by a skip, 
hut by the gradual movement. 



REMARK. 



A queer figure is made in oar booki of ioBtraction, moreover, by the doctrine of coin- 
ter-etandi. 

In the first place, the unlimited divereity of vietoe which we find exhibited under this bead 
aaaurea us, that writers are not even clear yet as to what they shall understand by the term 
counteV'itand. Hence, it comes to pass, that we find in our theories such strange definitions 
of counter-stands. Thus, for example, TMrck* teaches, that counter-stands are '* certain 
progressions of two voices, which are not, indeed, in tHomselves or individually taken, at 
all objectionable, but which, taken together, produce a disagreeable effect, because, in that 
ease, each voice involves a different Key." — He has copied Kirnberger, whof likewise 
does not know how to describe the thing otherwise than as follows: ** There are cases 
where indeed each voice has in itself a good progression, where also the harmony of all 
the voices appears faultless in itself, and yet where the progression, taking two voices 
together, is disagreeable; such a case is commonly called the unharmoneous counter-stand.** 
But what cases these are, ie no-where shown. — (According to the latter description, one 
would almost be led to suspect the cases referred to were rather those of forbidden 
fifths, &c. 

It is a perfectly natural consequence of such an indefiniteness of idea, that we find, for 
instance, in TUrek, at the place above referred to, the passages contained in fig. 901 b, 
(Fig. 901. a.) (6.) {€.) (cc.) (d.) (<W.) («.) 






quoted as examples of rather unharmoneous counter-stands, — fig. 901 c, and also the two 

consecutive thirds in fig. 901 c c, as unharmoneous counter-stands in which a harmonic tkip 

is made, — but fig. 901 dand ddy on the contrary, as not being, in his opinion, nnhanno- 

neous counter-stands, because no harmonic step is taken in the case; — fig. 901 e indeed u 

a counter-stand again, yet as admissible and less offensive than that of large thirds. It is 

perceived, how much that is entirely heterogeneous and dissimilar the learned man haa 

here woven together! 

We find also the following passage characterized by theorists as involving a coaater- 

ftaad: 

(Fig. 901 u) 




* In s Anleitnng c Generalbasa, § 64. 
t In I. Bd. 8. 189. 
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(Fig . 908. *.) ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 




I 
Tiioiigh it is trne, that not ?ery mach depends upon a mere name, yet, to say the least 

I shonld find it impossible to invent any definition which woald apply to all the examples just 

quoted; and if all these so entirely and essentially different things are unitedly to bear the 

oommon name of conoter-stand, I mnst, certainly, acknowledge myself incapable of stating 

what a eounUr^tand u. 

Eqoally nnsatis&ctory with the aboYe mentioned definitions, appears to me the reason 
which theorists are accostomed to assign, why coonter-stands sound repulsively. It is, as 
already obeerred, supposed to lie in the fact that "each voice involves a new Key." — ^Bnt, 
not to speak of the fact that an intelligent meaning can scarcely be connected with this 
idea of two different Keys being involved in the two voices, — even setting this aside, 
I would still ask, why two different Keys may form the basis of one and the same voice, 
rather than of two different voices ? ? The former, surely, should be regarded as more re- 
pulsive, than the latter. 

Moreover, the importance which is supposed to be attsched to the so-called harmonic 
tkipt I cannot really understand, and the instruction in relation to it which is imparted to 
us by TiiTck in the remark on § 16 does not clear it up to me. It is there said, namely, 
that "in order to understand what is here observed in relation to the harmonic tkip, one 
must know, that the tones (Keys) do not stand in an equal degree of relationship to one 
another. Those Major and Minor tones (Keys) which are most alike in respect to their 
scales or signatures, or only differ from each other in one degree, and hence also in only one 
transposition-sign, as for example, C-major and 6-major, or E-minor and B-minor, &c., 
are said to be related to each other in the first degree. Accordingly, C-major and D-major, 
or, descending, C-major and B|>-major stand in the second degree of relationship to each 
other; while C-major and A-major, or, in the descending line, C-major and E[)-major, 

etc., stand in the third degree of relationship to each other. ("And so, of course, *'[?] 

" the threefold chords also do not stand in the same degree of relationship to each other.) 

This more remote relationship, that is to say from the second degree of relationship onward. 

is called a harmonic ikip*' and it is farther said, in § 64, in relation to the foregoing 

fig. 901 a, p. 708; "the under voice, namely, indicates G-minor, while the upper voice, on 
the contrary, mdicates G-major." 

Thus our author means to say: when two harmonies follow each other, which, consider- 
ed as two tonic three-fold-chords, would not be related to each other in the first degree, 
this is called a harmonic skip, — such a harmonic skip is faulty, — and thus the said so- 
called counter^stands sound ill because they involve a harmonic skip; — for example, in 
fig. 901 a, p. 708, the small threefold-chord g, and then the large threefold-chord €■, follow 
each other in immediate succession, and since the keys ^-minor and G-major do not stand 
in the nearest degree of relationship to each other,->it follows, that this harmonic succes- 
sion is a harm4>nic skip, — and because the example involves a harmonic skip, it Uacoun" 
fcr-fftomf,— and therefor^, of ill effect. 

Now who does not see that such an explanation fails at all points in logical consist- 
ency ? ! — Passing over much which must spontaneously suggest itself to every reader, I 
wfll merely observe, that the very principle upon which this explanation proceeds, namely, 
that the immediate succession of two harmonies of the above description is faulty, is utter- 
ly untrue, aa we have already learned with sufficient certainty in the doctrine of harmonic 
progression. (Who will, for example, explain, as faulty harmonic skips, the harmonic 
succession C: I— ii, —or C: ii— V,— or C: IV— V,^— or g: x— c: V,-.or C: V^— ti,— 
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[ — C — ^^ — or H — 6f, — or # — 6f/ — or fl — 6f, — or 6?^— a], became the kiyi C-major' 
and (i-imnor — or (2-minor and 6-major,^-or ^-major and (?-major,— or g and O, — or G 
and a are not related to each other in the first degree ? ! — ) Bnt if inch a harmonic anccea- 
sion IB not of ill effect, it cannot of coarse famish the reason why the counter^ttinds 
in question sound ill. 

And since, moreover, the harmonic successions quoted as ill-sounding counter-ttandt in 
figs. 890 1, 891 «, and 892 i, p. 704, cease to sound ill, so soon as thej are made to follow 
the rules recommended in §§ 490 and 491, as in figs. 890 k, 891 k, and 892 k, p. 704, 
so it is clearly perceived, that the cause of the ill-effect does not, as our theorists teach, 
lie in the harmonic succession, not in the phantom denominated a harmonie t<ep,^-lmt, 
rather, only in the neglect of those rules. — 



CHAPTER XL 

MERITS OF PARALLEL PROGRESSIONS. 

§497. 
The doctrine of the various merits, of the admissibility or inadmissibiJit/ 
of the difTerent species of the parallel progressions of several voices, already 
adverted to in §§ 45 and 46 of the present work, has been postponed untU 
now, in order that we might be able, at a more advanced stage of our in- 
quiries, to investigate it the more intelligibly. In now entering upon the 
treatment of this subject, we will examine the different species of parallel 
progressions, according to the order of the intervals by which the parallel 
voices are separated from each other (§ 45.) 



DIVISION I. 



PARALLELISM BY PRIMES. 



§498. 
Of parallel progression in primes nothing can properly be said; or, all 
that admits of being said, consists simply in the fact, that, as we already 
know, two or more voices which proceed together in primes, cease to be 
different voices and are regarded as one and the same voice (§ 15). TliiB, 
therefore, can be called a parallel movement with as little propriety as it can 
be said of a man, that he walks parallelwith himself. 



DIVISION II. 



PARALLELISM BY SECONDS. 
§499. 
Two voices which run parallel to each other at the distance of a second, 
seldom produce an agreeable effect upon the ear, but, for the most part, 
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offend it; whether the tones which thus ran parallel to each other be 
tones frelofigtfig' to the harmony, or tones foreign to it. 
Fig. 903 i 

(Fig. 905. t.) (Jk.) («.) 




#^^^itt 



=^^^^^m 



C.I IV Y^d:VUC:y^ I 
contains an example of harmonic tones thus running parallel to each other, 
a passage which sounds incomparably worse than the same harmonic succes- 
sion as found in k, where this parallelism by seconds is avoided. 

The cases in which one could be advised to attempt such a carriage 
of two harmonic tones, but rarely occur, especially since other difficulties, 
for the most part, incidentally interpose themselves in the way of such a 
carnage of voices. 

That is to say, these tones would necessarily always be the fundamental 
tone and the seventh of a fourfold chord, of which the former would again 
move to the fundamental note of another four-fold chord and the latter to 
the seventh of the same chord. Now such a succession of two four-fold 
chords is not only of rather unfrequent occourrence in itself, but, involving 
as it does the progression of the first seventh to a second seventh, it would 
also in many cases (§ 105) prevent the necessary preparation of the latter. 



^500. 



A parallelism by seconds between a harmonic tone and a tone foreign to 

the harmony does not sound agreeably, as appears from a comparison of fig. 

904 i with fig. 904 k; 
(Fig. 904. t.) 

R R T R R 8 T_R F FT" ,R P 

-f if-p-T- gilE 
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the parallelism of seconds being, in this latter example, avoided. — See also 

fig. 905 f, as compared with fig, 905 k and /, — and also fig. 906: 
(Fig. 906. ij (ik.) {I) 
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V'ct, the following example 

(Fig. 907.) 
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shows that such a progression, particularly in middle and an accompanjing 

voices, sometimes may be of perfectly good effect. 

It would be an error to endeavor to find the cause of the unpleasent ef- 
fect produced by the example in fig. 903 1 , p. 711, directly in the fact that 

the principal seventh ? which occurs in the third chord proceeds upwards at 

the following harmonic step, while the subsemitone b skips up to e ; for, in 
such a harmonic succession as this, as we have already seen in the doctrine 
of resolution, the principal seventh need not necessarily proceed downwards 
nor need the subsemitone necessarily go upwards to the tonic, (as is clearly 
shown by the perfectly good effect of the example in fig. 903, p. 711, where 
the intervals in question actually proceed as we have here suggested). 

Moreover, in the passage in fig. 898, p. 705, a passage already several 
times referred to (§ 492), it is never of particularly good effect to hear the 
Base, in passing from the second measure to the third, proceed from c to B, 

while the second voice proceeds at the same moment from 3 to c^, and to 
hear the same parallelism of pure seconds recur again in passing from the 
sixth measure to the seventh, to wit: 

I 1 .[ 1 

9 c^ From 6th to ^ c b 



From 2d to 



3d measure, f c 

L_ 



B 



7th measure, f B 

L 



:\ 



A 

_l 



A parallelism of seconds between tones foreign to the harmony usually 
sounds ill also, as, for example, in fig. 908 : 




^^^m 



The passage in fig. 909, also, belongs in some respects to the present 
connection, 
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(Fig. 909.) 
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C:IV I 

nnce, here, during the continuance of the harmony C : V, the tone 6^ of 
the Base is a transition to the following tone A, while the tone g^ of the vo- 
cal part is a transition to the large ninth a, and thus not only the tones Gri 
and a are struck together, in a manner that has rather a strange appearance 
to the eye, but, if we imagine the G of the Base to be continued on to the 
following Gt, the two voices also run parallel to each other at the distance 
of a small second, to wit: 



G 



g> 



H f 



Still, this case not only involves no unpleasant effect whatever, but the 
flow of its progressions throughout is uniformly sweet and graceful, so that 
ao hearer could here think of finding the slightest &ult. 



DIVISION III. 



PARALLELISM BY THIRDS. 

§ 501. 

Parallel progressions by thirds are in themselves universally faultless, 
whether they are large or small thirds, or large and small thirds alternately, 
as well between harmonic tones as between tones which are foreign to the 
harmony, as well in the gradual as in the skipping movement, and as well 
in outer as in middle voices. — ^Examples may be found in figs. 910 — 916, 
in which the parallel progressions by thirds are pointed out by brackets. 
(Fig. 910.) (Fig. 911.) 
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(Fig. 916.) 
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But, more particularly, the progression bj thirds is the most natural and 
flowing species of progression of two voices interlarded with tran9%ti(m4ofu$ ; 
it is that species of progression which the most readily impresses the ear, is 
the most easy to understand, and which, for this reason, is extremely frequent, 
altogether too frequent, indeed, and hence is sometimes rendered at last 
really dull and tedious, and, instead of exhibiting an air of flowing smooth- 
ness, becomes even positively insipid. 



^ 602. 

The old musical scholars entertained the belief that the succession of Iwo 
large thirds sounded ill, and also knew how to adduce the most learned rea- 
sons why such a progression, which they called a «^ contra Fa, could not 
possibly be allowed. In order to impress this the more firmly upon the mind 
of their pupils, they caused the latter carefully to commit to memory the lit- 
tle verse 

"Mi contra Fa 
Est diaboloB in Mnsica/** 

and they regarded such a parallelism of thirds also as a species of counter- 
stand, (see remark on § 496,) while Vogler^ denounces it as a rough, ear- 
cutting ofiense against the capabilities of harmony ['*karmonabil%UU,*^-FoT' 
tunately, we have no occasion to plunge into this abyss of learned names and 
reasons, since our ears at the present day, to say the least, perceive nothing 
repulsive in these successions of thirds; as the examples quoted in the 
foregoing section plainly show. 

It is true indeed that many passages sound ill in which two voices move 
by large parallel thirds, or, in other words, we find many ill sounding pas- 
sages in which these parallels occur, as, for example, fig. 917; 
(Fig. 917. ».) (*.) 

I 




* The Mi contra Fa ifi the devil in mnsie. 
t 8. 62, Seines Handbnchs der Hannonielehre. 
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but surely it does not follow from this, that the parallelism by large thirds 
is the cause of the ill effect of such passages; for, in that case, the very 

{massage above quoted would, by being so altered as to remove those paral- 
elisms, as it is in k, cease to sound ill. But such, it is readily perceived, is 
not the case, and this is of itself sufficient proof that the parallelism by 
thirds is not the cause of the ill effect producea by the passage in fig. 917 t. 
(The true cause seems rather to lie in the several times repeated trivial and 
insignificant alternation of the two secondary harmonies in — ^ii — in — ii — 
III.) — (Comp the remark on ^ 242, as also ^ 243.) 



REMARK. 



TV cause of the (aultmess of paralleliam by thirdf i> supposed by onr theorists, again, tc 
tie in the fact that such two soccessive thirds, particularly two large thirds, always involve 
a karmonie tkip, — ^Without being obliged to repeat what I have already said in the remark 
on § 496 relative to the strange article denominated a harnonic tkip, I will simply glance 
at the Ibllowing points, in a word. 

If a lanltiness were to be demonstrated to exist in the passage fig. 918, 

(Fig. 918. i.) (Jk.) (I.) 



m^# 



arisiiig from a so called harmonic skip, it would be necessary to presnppose, in such a dem- 
•nstiatioD, (1) that two large thirds, following each other in two voices by the regular de- 
grees of the scale, always depend upon two large three-fold chords successively situated on 
two proximate degrees of the scale, — and (2) that such a step of a second in the funda- 
mental harmony is faulty^ (3) that two proximate three-fold harmonies are not to be found 
together in any one Key, but always indicate two different Keys, and that too even very 
remote Keys, and thus always a digressive modulation mto a Key but remotely related to 
the proYious one, and (4) that such remote digressions are faulty. 

After all that has already been said on former occasions, it surely cannot require any far- 
ther proof to show, how very untrue are all these premises^ and how little adapted they are 
to serve as fundamental principles for a demonstration of the reason why the above men- 
tioned examples sound ill, and so much the less, too, since it is not even true that a paral- 
lelism of two such thirds does sound ill in itself, as we huTe already seen, partly from the 
above examples in fig. 918 k and /, and partly from several of the foregoing ones. 



DIVISION IV. 



PARALLEUSM BY FOURTHS. 
§503. 



Parallel progressions bj fourths are far less acceptable to the ear, than 
are those by thirds. 

The worst cases of this kind are those in which two voices alone run par- 
alicl to each other at the distance of a fourth, as in fig. 919: 
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(Fig. 919.) 
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The reason why fourths of this description sound so very unhannoniously 
and insignificantly, lies very much in the fact that the ear either cannot sat- 
isfy itself from such progressions, what harmonies form the basis of these 
harmonic combinations, or is compelled to consider them perhaps as a series 
of chords all in the second inversion, with the omission of the third (^74.) 

But even when the parallels are not thus naked, such a species of move- 
ment is often rather disagreeable to the ear, and the most so when one of 
the parallel voices is the Base, because the ear in this case, for the most 
part, perceives a series of chords in the second inversion; fig. 920 1, k; 

(Fig. 980. i.) (*.) 
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We sometimes, however, hear a voice proceeding parallel to the Base at 
the distance of a fourth, without experiencing any ill effect fi^m it, as, for 
example, in fig. 921 t; 

(Fig. 921. t.) KIRHBXAOER. {k.) 




but this is the case only to the same extent that the ear justifies the fourths 
which the eye here perceives by conceiving to itself that the under voice is 
a harpeggiate voice, and that this three-voiced passage is thus a four-voiced 
one, as in fig. 921 X;. 

But parallel progressions by fourths are not particularly agreeable even 
in middle voices. The passage in fig. 922, for example, 

Fig.9tS.t.) (Jfc.) (I.) (m.) (n.) (o.) 




I 



£ 



i*l* cfurf: 




^m 






sounds less agreeable in i and k, where the first and second voices, and in /, 
where the two middle voices, run parallel to each other by fourths, than 
it does in m, n, and o, where such parallels are avoided. (Corop. § 80.) 
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Parallel progressions bj fourths are the most agreeable in cases where 
several harmonic combinations follow each other iu the form of sixth-chords, 
particularly in the gradual (not skipping) movement, as in fig. 9^3: 

(Fig. 9M.) 
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The continued parallels between the two upper voices of fig. 924, more- 
over, do not produce a disagreeable effect: 

(Fig. 9i4.) 




^504. 



Parallel progressions by fourths between irantUiofiFtaneM are still more 
rarely fit to be used. Figs. 935 — 929 : 



(Fig. 925.) 



(Fig 926. 



(Fig. 957.) 
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(Fig. 918.) 



(Fig. 9S9.) 
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Still, however, in the above-mentioned ihxri-nxth poMon^ they sound per- 
fectly well; as in figs. 930 — 933: 

(Fig. 990.) (Fig. 981.) 
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DIVISION V. 



PA&ALLEUSM BY FIFTHS. 



§605. 
Parallel progressions by fftha usually sound ill, and it is very seldom of 
good effect to allow two voices to run parallel to each other at the distance 
of a fifth, or, as musical composers are accustomed to express it, to place 
two fifths immediately after each other in the direct motion. 

The prohibition of these paruUel progressions by fifths, which are usually 
called forbidden fifths ^ forbidden fifth successions, or forbidden progress- 
ions by fifths, has acquired great celebrity in the theory of musical compo- 
sition, and not unfi'equently have the entire merits of a musical production 
been decided according to the more or less scientific observance of this pro- 
hibition, so that one should thus be led to believe that the whole doctrine of 
musical composition consists simply and solely in the injunction to avoid 
such parallelisms. — Musical writers have, accordingly, in every instance 
treated this chapter of the theory with special fullness, and have, besides, 
even extended it to many cases which can only, in a greater or a less de- 
gree, improperly be called parallelisms by fifths, under the name of concealed 
or hidden Jtfihs. 

In order, on our part also, to confer the due honor upon this celebrated 
chapter, we will prepare ourselves likewise to examine it with some meas* 
ure of fullness and detail. 

We will, therefore, 

(A.) First examine the various species of actual or proper parallel pro- 
gressions by fifths, — ^then also those which are improperly so termed, namely 
those progressions which, though really involving no parallel movements by 
fifths, still have some resemblance to these, and are, on this account, 
brought into this category, being considered as it were concealed parallelisms 
by fifths. — After this, 

(B.) We will inform ourselves as to the merits of such a species of move- 
ment, as to the admissibility or inadmissibility of the difierent varieties of 
such proper or more or less improper parallelisms by fifths. 



(A.) ENUMERATION OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF PARALLEL PROORES* 

8I0NS BT FIFTHS. 

(1.) Proper J actual or open parallels by J^iks. 



§506. 

We will first consider the proper parallelisms by fifths, where, namely, 
two voices actually run parallel to each other at the distance of a ^tth* 



PARALLELISM BY FIFTHS. — DIFFERENT SPECIES. 

This may take place in two different ways, that is to say, either 
(a.) ifi a strictly parallel movement, or 
(6.) ffi a movement not strictly parallel; 
just according as the fifths are of the same species, as, for example. 
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or of a different species, as, for example, 
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§ 507. 

(a.) £i sirictlii parallel movemeni, and that too 

(0.) at the distance of purely large fifths ^ voices are found to run parallel 
to each other in fig. 933 t, 

(Fig. 933. i) (*.) (I.) (B.) («.) (n.) 

(Fiff. 933. o.) (p.) 
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tnd so also the middle voices in fig. 934, 
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(Fiff. 9SC) 
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MB 18 shown by the brackets drawn from g to a and from cto i. 

In fig. 935, 

(Fig. 9350 




the two upper voices move twice in such paraUel progressions, as do also 
the two lower voices in fig. 936: 

(Fig. 936.) 
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In fig. 937 i, 

jFig. 937. t.) (k.) 
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the third voice and the Base, in like manner, take two of these parallel 
steps, 
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(Comp. § 508.)— 
In fig. 938, 
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(Fig. 938.) 
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PARALLELISM BY nPTHS. — DIFFERENT SPECIES. 
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Ihe TeiMNr proceeds, from the second to the third measure, parallel to the 
apper yoice at the distance of a fifth. 
In fig. 939, 

(Fig. 999. i) (it) (L) 
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several such parallel steps of the two upper voices occur. 

These have all been parallels by fifths between harmonic tones. Now 
also for examples in which trantUion-iones form jyth$ wUh harmonic UnuM. 

In fig. 940 t. 
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the transition-tone f forms an under fifth with the tone c of the upper voice, 

whereupon the fifth g — 3 follows in parallel movement. —Similar fifths are 
found iakh I,— and in figs, 941 — 946 : 
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(Fig. 94S.) 
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(Fig. 944.) 
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In the following examples, 
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fifths occur 6e<veen <ratm<um-(one« <Aeni$e/ve«. — Parallel progressions by 
mere fifths are easily discovered also in figs. 949 — 952: 

. (Fig. 949.) 
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(Fig. 950.) 
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(Fig. 951. a.) 
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(t.) In the following passages, two yoices likewise moye in strict paral- 
lelisms by small fifths: 

(Fig. 963.) (Fig. 954) (Fig. 9fi5.) (Fig. 956.) 



i##Oteag 




^508. 

(6.) An example of two voices proceeding together in a movement not 
9inetly parallel (in fifths of unlike magnitude) maj be seen in the two outer 
voices of fig. 957: 



(Fig. 957.) 
F ^ 8 






to wit: 
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Progressions of a similar description occur also in figs. 958^961, — 

(Fig. 956. i.) (k,) (Fig. 959.) (Fig. 960.) vooLEm. 
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(Fig. 961.) 
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alto in fig. 962, second and fourth measures,— and in fig. 963 : 

(Fig. 96S. i.) (*.) 




(Fig. 963. i) (It) 
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In addition to the like fifths in the example fig. 937 t, p. 720, which have 
already (§ 507) been remarked upon, we find also unlike fifths in the same 
example, namelj between the first and second voices: 

(Fig. 937. i) 
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(2.) Improper or concealed parallelisms by fifths. 

§509. 

All the cases thus far considered have been those of real and open paral- 
lelisms by fifths. 

But, in addition to these, as already observed, we also reckon here still 
other forms of movement, which less obviously, and even only in an im- 
proper sense, merit this name, and which may, accordingly, be called 
improper, and in part even imaginary, parallelisms by fifths. With these 
also we will now become acquainted. 



(a.) ParalUlumt by fifth* inUrrupUd by ruU, 

§510. 

Among the concealed or improper parallelisms by fifths, belong, first, • 
those which are inierrupted by pauses^ as, for example, the following: 
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where the brackets, extended over the rests, point out the parallels. — In 
like manner, we can discover pure parallelisms bj fifths, though interrupted 
by rests, in figs. 965 and 967, — and, if we choose, also in fig. 968: 

(Fig. 965. t.)4L ^ 



^^1^^ 




(b,) Barpiggiatt fifUu. 
§511. 

Another species of improper parallelisms by fifths sometimes arises firom 
harpeggiate progressions (& 21.) In the following fig. 969 1, 



(Fig. 969. t.) 
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(Comp. §§ 513, 532, 543,) the eye, it is true, disco>er8 no parallel progres- 
sions bj fifths; but still, the ear, so far as it conceives the Base to be a har- 
peggiate voice — a harpeggiate expression of two voices, as in h, perceives 
forbidden fifths between the Base and the second voice, inasmuch as the 
example, considered in this point of view, appears only as a harpeggiate 
representation of I. — In like manner, one detects fifths between the Base 
and middle voices in fig. 970: 
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It 8<nmd$ as if it involred these fifths, although the eye perceives no parallel 
progressions by fifths.^Similar fifths may he traced out in fig. 971 «: 

(Kif. 971. i.) {k,) KiRiiBsmoxm. 
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as also in figs. 972 — 976 : 

(Fig. 971. i) KiRVBxmosm. 
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(Fig. 973.) 
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(Fig. 974. i) 
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(Fig. 974. k.) 
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§512. 

We have just seen, that a passage sometimes exhibits parallelisms by 
fifths by ita being considered as a harpeggiate representation of two or more 
voices. — On the contrary, we find also, in many passages, obvious parallels 
by fifths which cease to be 80 when they are regarded as harpeggiate progres- 

MOIM. 

If we regard the following passage, fig. 977 t, . 

(Fig. 9T7. t.) (*.) 
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merely according to the notes, the eye sees entirely open, fifths, as the 
brackets show; but the succession of fifths disappears the moment we regard 
the upper voice as a harpeggiate expression of two voices, as in & & I; and, 
regarded in this point of view, the upper voice, from the first to the second 

measure, is not considered as passing firom f to g, but as if it proceeded fi*om 

a to g, and a second voice from f to e^ and in such a carriage of harpeggiate 

voices there is of course no parallelism by fifths. (Comp. § 27.) — Still less 

equivocal is the passage in m; 
(Fig. 977. in.) 
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(£.) IParaXUlnm of fiflk$ by accent, 

§ 51S. 
An impression of forbidden fifths is often conveyed to the ear when (he 
chiefly accented {emphtmsed) or otherwise prominent notes of two voices form 
fifths by our conceiving the less important tones to be absent. In the fol- 
lowing fig. 978, 

(Fig. 978;JJ (*.) 






the first and the fourth notes in the upper voice render themselves particu- 
larly prominent, while, on the contrary, those occurring on the lighter por- 
tions of the measure make a very perceptibly weaker impression upon the 
ear. Now if we conceive these less important tones to be absent, fifths, it 
is perceived, appear between the upper voice and the Base, to wit: 
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in fig 979 «, k, •Uo, 

(Fig 979. i,) 
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two fifths exhibit themselves, if we conceive the notes between a and 3 in the 
upper voice to be absent; — and so abo in fig. 980 t, as is shown in ib; 

(Fig.980.».) {k,) 
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Moreover, in fig 971 %, p. 726, in which we have already (§511) found a 
eoncealed parallelism by fifths, we detect a still fiirther and otherwise con- 
cealed progression by fifths, if we conceive the after-note e of the Tenor, 
at the fourUi eighth-note, to be absent; as follows: 
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This fact would show itself still more prominently by altering the passage 

as in k, where the concealing after-note e appears still more insignificant, 
and thus conceals the fifths still more imperfectly than in %. 

In figs 969, 970 and 972, pp. 72o & 726, the concealed fifths are also 
rendered the more prominent by the accent. 



{d.) Par^UlUm by fifiht conetalid by U>ne$ foreign to thi harmony, 

§514. 

Another species of concealed fifths between harmonic tones are those 
which are disguised by transition-tones introduced between them, and which, 
these transition-tones being considered as absent, contaio parallel progres- 
sions by fiflhs; as. for example, in fig. 981, 

(Fig. 981. i) (*.) 
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80 fkr as we conceive the principal tone c to stand in the place of the sus- 
pension 3; — and so also in figs. 982 — 984, 

(Fig.98t.) (Fig. 983.00 (6.) 
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and also in fig. 985 i, 

Fig. 985.1.) 
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as likewise in h and I, where the concealed harpeggiate fifths in fig. 975, p. 
726, are rendered still somewhat more imperceptible by tones fiweign to the 
harmony. 



(f.) Paralldismt byfifVu arinngfrom the crotHng of voiee$, 

^515. 

Again, another species of improper parallels by fifths consists of those 
which are only concealed fi*om the eye by the skipping of one voice over an- 
other , hy the croeeing of voices, while to the ear they are still equally obvi- 
ous,— or, perhaps better expressed, by the movement of two voices, crossing 
each other, which impresses the ear as a parallelism of fifths, provided it 
[the ear] conceives the crossing voices not to cross each other The fol- 
lowing example explains this: 

. (Fig. 986. t.) (ft.) 
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If the first voice here in i moves from c to g, and the seeond from f to df, 

the case of course involves no parallel progression mad consequently no 

92 
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parallelism by fifths. But if we consider what tones, what combinations 
of tones, the ear perceives, we shall find that thej are none other than first 

[ f c ] and then [ g d .] It is true, indeed, that one voice in this case gives 
the higher tone in the first chord and the lower tone in the second, while the 
other voice, vice versa, gives the lowest note in the first chord and then 
passes bj a skip over the first voice to the highest note of the second chord ; 
but it maj easily happen that the ear does not perceive such a crossing of 
the voices, or at least takes no notice of it (§ 6) and, instead of truly follow- 
ing the thread of the voices as they cross each other, confounds them, per- 
haps, and consequently construes the case in such a manner as to make the 

same voice which gave the highest note c in the first chord, also give the 

higher tone d in the second chord, and so as to make the second voice, in like 
manner, give the two lower tones f and g; — and, by regarding the matter in 
this light, the ear would of course perceive and understand the said exam- 
ple as follows, and as it stands in Ar: 
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it would, consequently, understand the case as if two voices proceeded par- 
allel to each other by fifths, which, to be sure, is not really the fact, but 
still it seems so to the ear, and, accordingly, the latter [the ear] conceives 
itself to be hearing parallel progressions by fifths, although, more accu- 
rately considered, none are properly present. 
Kimhergef* cites a similar example, fig. 988 i: 

(Fig. 988. t.) 
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This passage, in case we disregard the crossing of the two upper voices, 
sounds most perfectly as if the second voice constantly proceeded parallel 
to the Base at the distance of a fifth, as is somewhat more prominently ex- 
hibited in A;. 

This passage will, therefore, sound as if it contained forbidden fifths, 
particularly if both upper voices, as is here the case, are executed by like 
instruments, for example, by two violins, and even perhaps every note 
struck by each. Certainly, in such a case, the ear has no reason for as- 
cribing the highest note of the second chord to any other voice than the one 
which also gave the highest tone of the first chord: thus it will pay but little 



* in s. Konit d. v. Satzei, I. B, S. 149. 
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regard to the distinction, whether the first violin, which first gave the tone 

c, gives, in the second chord, the tone a of the upper stafi*, or the tone d of 

the next staff helow, — ^whether this d is given bj the same violin which gave 

the tone c, or by the other violin. The ear will, therefore, in this case, 
easily perceive parallel progressions by fifths, although, according to the 
division of voices, there are really none present. 

It must not be overlooked in this example, moreover, that it is not on ac- 
count of these fifths alone that the passage sounds ill, but (a thing which 
ERmberger neglected to mention) that it sounds doubly and trebly Ul also 
on the ground that, in addition to this parallelism by fifths, still other infeli- 
cities are involved in it, namely the so-called forbidden octaves, (with which 
we shall shortly became acquainted,) — and still farther also the trivial and 
insignificant harmonic successions: I — if — I — ^V — ^VI — ^V, or I — ^ii — I — 6: 
I— II— I. (Comp. § 250, h.) 

The passage in fig 987 t, also, (a passage likewise borrowed from Km- 
herger*) 

(Fig. 987^ (fc | 



f^ 



seems like a case of forbidden fifths, provided the ear, as may easily hap- 
pen, confounds the threads of the crossing middle voices, as in &. 

So also in the example fig. 52 i, p. 128, if we but conceive the course of 
the crossing voices to be absent, we can discover a parallelism of two con- 
secutive fifths, as may be seen in k. 

Now, whether and when the ear will, in such cases, construe the matter 
in the one way or in the other, depends chiefly upon the circumstances just 
mentioned — circumstances which are more minutely detailed in § 6 of the 
present work. 



^516. 



Ab, in the examples hitherto quoted, parallelisms by fifths exhibit them- 
selves, if we conceive the crossing voices not to cross each other, so also 
may cases be conceived of where voices which in fact proceed in an open 
parallelism ef fflke to tack other are so concealed 6y a third voice which cros- 
ses one of the Jbrmer, that the ear scarcely, if at all, perceives the consecu- 
tive fifths. Thus, for example, in fig. 989 t, 
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(Fig. 989. t.) (Ifc.) 
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the middle voice in itself runs parallel to the Base at the distance of a fifth ; 
but the upper voice, which crosses the middle voice, gives the case the as- 
pect of being as represented in k. 



(/.) Intirttd fifth$, 
§617. 

Another case which theorists reckon into the class of concealed (or, as 
Vogler calls them, masked) parallelisms by fifths, is that in which two voices, 
proceeding together, not in parallel, hut stUlin direct movement, in one instance 
only form a ffik vfilh each other; — or, in other words, theorists reckon here, 
not merely, as heretofore observed, two fifths in direct movement, but 
even every individual fifth which occurs in direct motion. 

They say, namely, that if the upper voice in fig. 990 i, 

(Fig. 990. i.) ( k.) 



proceeds firom g to a, while the under voice skips fi-om B to d, this latter 
voice might, instead of skipping from B to d, proceed gradually, and not by 
a skip, but through the intermediate tone, and thus of course firom B to c 
and thence to d, as in k: in such a case, the step from c to d, while the up- 
per voice should proceed firom g to a, would be a parallelism by fifths, to 
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and now, inasmuch as a parallel progression by fifths would occur in the 
passage fig. 990 i, above, provided only it were otherwise than it is, namely 
as represented in k, so, such progressions as that in fig. 990 «, above, are 
reckoned among the concealed, or, to speak more correctly, the imagined 
parallelisms by fifths. 

Such a contraband progression lies concealed in each of the following 
examples in i, as it may be seen unmasked in each instance ink: 

(Fig. 991. i.) (*.) (Fig. 998. i) <ik.) (Fig. 998. i) {k.) 11) 
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(Fig. 991.) b 



(Fig. 993.) 





(Fig. 992.) g a 
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In tbe following passage also, from Mozart's Don Juan, 

(Fig. 994.) Moz art's don juan. 
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the brackets point out such a concealed parallel progression by fifths be- 
tween the fourth voice and the Base, 
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— as also in the following passage from the first chord to the second between 
the Soprano and the Base: 

(F ig. 995 .) CHXRVBIHl'8 MASS. 



Ian - da-miu be - ne - di - ci-mna te 
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(Comp. §§ 245, 518, 520, and 538.) 

I designate this species of improper or concealed parallelisms by fifths 
bj the term inserted J^lhs, on the ground that these progressions are, as we 
see, only so far parallelisms by fifths, as we, in idea, insert or inierpoUtte a 
tone in one of the two voices, (for instance, the tone c in fig. 990, the tones 
f and e in fig. 991, the tones A B and c in fig. 992, &c.) 

I must farther observe, that the term concealed or hidden Jifths is not 
unfrequently, in our books of instruction, applied exclusively to this one 
species of prohibited fifths by way of pre-eminence, while all the other 
varieties above mentioned are not treated at all. 



§518. 



If, moreover, as is here the case, one will construe every direct step to a 
Jifth as a suspicious prpgression, he must also, in order to be consistent, do 
Uie same thing in relation to a direct movement from a fifth, as for example, 
in figs. 996 i, A;, /, and 997 i, h, I: 
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(Rg. 996. i) (*^ 
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(Fig. 997 i.) I 
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(and Schichi, from whose /ufuEamen^al rulea ^ ftamumjf* I borrow fig. 997, 
is altogether more consistent than other writers, who have entirely over- 
looked this latter species of inserted fifths.) 

Concealed fifths of this description may be detected by multitudes in the 
foregoing manner; in fig. 995, p. 733, for example, firom the first to the 
second quarter-note of the first measure, between the outer voices, are 
found exactly the same species of fifths that were commented upon in fig. 
997 I, above, and another case of the same kind occurs also firom the last 
note but one to the last note, between the Base and middle voices. 



(g») FifUu in lh€ contrary motion, 

§ 619. 

Still another species of improper parallelism by fifths is that of the so 
called Jiflka in the contrary motion. 
In fig. 998 i. 
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the upper voice moves fram d to e, while the Base proceeds from g lo A. — 
Thi* ia in itaelf, certain)}', no paralleliam hy fifths; but aince the tone g is 
but the copy of the tone G, this carriage of the Bas? does not differ mate- 
rially from what it vould be, if it proceeded from g to a, or from G to A, 
(>ay, as init or /,) which progresaion, G — A, would form a paralleliam of 
fifths with the upper voice d-~e. In like manner, we may detect other 
fifths in the aame example, which lie concealed in the contraiy movement; 

I 1 ( 1 1 II 1 

Fig. 998.) A i a a b 

g A d G e 



and, considered in this point of riew, thlx passage is little elae than the 
above quoted fig. 918 I, p. 737. 
The aame species of fifths are found in the following passage fig. 999- 
(Fi)t. 999.1 MoimT. 



(&.) Bar fiflkt. 

§620. 
Still another species of concealed or imagined fifths ia found rooDtioned 
in our books of instruction under the singular appellation of ear-fflKt, 
though without any regular definition of them being given. — But if wo 
advert to the examples to which authors apply this designation, we find that 
such caaes are uniformly intended by it aa is the one in fig. 1000 t: 
(Fig. HWO. i ) (*.) (I.) (».) _ (n.) (»-) 




Thus, for example, Turcl* says, "they are those fifths which are not in- 
deed actually present, hut which, nevertheless, one imagines himself to 

■ ia •. Aaweimi^ cnn Goneralbut, iin Eapftw, beim Worte, Ohrtnqmittn. 
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hear/' — (a definition which applies without distinction to every species of 
concealed parallelisms by fifths ! — ) 

For examples, he refers to such cases as those in fig. 1000 r — w, p. 735. 
According to these examples, therefore, ear-fifths would be a particular 
species of inserted fifths in contrary movement, to wit: 

(Fig. 1000 m ) 
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More on such fifths in a subsequent part of this work. (§ 538.) 



(3.) Mare extended Survey. 

§521. 

We have thus far considered, with some measure of fiillness, how difi^er- 
ent species of parallelisms by fifths may arise fi^om the dififerent ways of 
carrying two voices and from the more or less actually parallel position 
thence arising. But it will readily be perceived, that thb classification of 
the various species of such progressions fails far short of exhausting the 
subject. For, we have, in what preceeds, uniformly had reference merely 
to the intervals lying between the two progressing voices, merely to the 
movement of the voices (and thus as it were have only embraced the dy- 
namic ground of division,) but have not at the same time had any regard to 
the difierent possible harmonies and harmonic successions which form the 
basis of such progressions of voices, nor to the obviously most important 
distinction, involved therein, whether the movement by fifths takes place 
during the continuance of one and the same harmony, as in the above exam- 
ples, figs. 955, 956, and 959, p. 723; or at the time of a harmonic step, 
and that too, either a harmonic step in the same scale, as in fig. 960 
&c., p. 723, or a more or less, wholly or partially digressive step, as in fig. 
953 &c., p. 723, and, again, indeed, of what harmony, of what more or less 
nearly related Key, and from what interval of this or that harmony to what 
interval of what following harmony, under what more or less favorable cir- 
cumstances, or under what more or fewer concurring combinations of these 
or those of all the circumstances just adverted to, or of others, &c; (comp. 
remark on § 99.) Indeed, a distinct classification might, again, with propri- 
ety, have been predicated upon the consideration, whether the progres- 
sion by fifths is made upwards or downwards, gradually or by skips, 
(which, however, would also be a mere dynamic ground of distinction;) etc. 

Contemplating the field in this point of view, one readily sees, that if we 
would classify separately all the various ways in which parallel progressions 
by fifths may occur, according to the above and still other grounds of dis- 
tinction, we should not very soon arrive at the end of our labors. 

I here again find myself compelled to limit my treatment of the subject 
to the classifications thus far exhibited, and merely to hint at the great ex- 
tent of the field, without being able even to measure it minutely, and still 
less to bestow upon it a full examination. 



(6.) MERITS OF THE PARALLEL PROGRESSIONS OF TWO VOICES BT FIFTHS. 

§522. 

After having thus far (fit>m § 506 to the present place) taken a survey of 
the different species of actual, and imagined or concealed, parallelisms by 
fifths, we now come, in the natural order of topics, to the consideration 
of their various merits. 
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On this point there exists a great contrariety between the old musicians 
and the musical artists of the present day. The former avoided everything 
in the shape of a parallelism by fifths, with the most assiduous care, and 
shuddered and had the ear-ache, the moment they could anywhere discover 
even the remotest shadow of a parallel progression by fifths. — ^The latter, on 
the contrary, lifting up their heads with a buoyant spirit of liberty and a 
dignified contempt of antiquated pedantic prejudices, reject and condemn 
all the old prohibitions of parallelisms by fifths, as pedantic trash and use* 
less scholastic lore. 

If we consider this subject in a sufficiently liberal point of view, we shaU 
see, that, in this case also, the unconditional prohibition, on the one hand, 
is as incorrect and ill founded, as is the unconditional contempt of it, on the 
other. 

The multitudinous variety of these parallels and the numerous ways in 
which they may occur, each of which is so essentially dififerent firom the 
others, and which, -on account of their extreme multiplicity, we have not 
been able fiiUy to enumerate, and much less, circumstantially to examine 
(^ 521,)— even this essential diversity of the innumerable possible cases, is 
sufficient proof of itself, that this subject, again, does not admit of being 
dispatched either by universal prohibitions, or by a universal renunciation of 
them. Every one whose ear is not entirely uncultivated, will perceive, on 
reviewing the various examples thus far refbrred to, that many of them 
really sound in the highest degree disagreeably, while many others do not 
sound ill at all; and that thus both parties — as well the old ultras as the 
modem liberals, each in his own way, are in error: and the chief cause ot 
this error is obviously the fact that they all, contemplating the matter in a 
too limited point of* view, do not survey the entire extent of the subject upon 
which they undertake to decide, and hence they fancy themselves to have 
found a principle of universal application, as soon as they ascertain that it 
fits the limited scrap of the field which they may happen to have before their 
eyes. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 

Far as we would keep ourselves from pronouncing such a universal decis- 
ion, productive only of partial and limited views, still, on the other hand, we 
find it equally impossible to consider every branch of this subject separately, 
and thus to exhaust the field. Here again, therefore, we must, in the very 
nature of the case, satisfy ourselves with giving mere hints, but these shall 
at least have the ^erit of distinguishing themselves from the dogmas here- 
tofore laid down, by the fact that they are not proftered under the misguid- 
ing assurance of their being universal precepts. 

With these limitations, then, we subjoin the following remarks. 



(I.) Fundamental principle. 

§623. 

It is entirely true, that the parallel progression of two voices by fifths is 
frequently, and, indeed, usually, disagreeble and repulsive to the ear, as is 
very perceptibly shown, by many at least of the foregoing examples. 

The disagreeable effect of such a progression, however, is realized only 
in cases where the ear can clearly and distinctly recognize and perceive such 
progressions. The more perceptibly and distinctly the parallel progression 
by fifths impresses itself upon the ear, the more sensibly is the infelicity 
usually produced; whereas, the more concealed, the less perceptible the 
consecutive fifths are, the less is the annoyance which is experienced there- 
from. 93 
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This principle, if applied to the different wajs in which parallelisms by 
fifths mav occur, leads to the following results. 



(2.) Deductions from the foregoing principle. 

(a.) FifUu in pauagti having $ev€ral voices. 

§524. 

In the first place, it follows firom the principle above stated, that parallel- 
isms of fifths are less perceptible and consequently less repulsive in pas- 
sages having several voices, than in those which have fewer; because, in the 
former case, the ear cannot well follow so definitely the progression of each 
individual voice, (§ 28), and, on this account, the parallel movement of two 
voices in fifths the more easily escapes its attention. This circumstance in 
some measure excuses and justifies the above-mentioned example in fig. 937 i 
p. 720, (comp, §§ 507 and 508.) — It is for the same reason, moreover, 
thai the five-voiced passage in fig. 949, p. 722, does not sound ill. — ^The 
same is true also of fig. 994, p. 733; (comp. §§ 517 and 525.) 



(b.) Fifths in principal and in secondary voices- 

§525. 

A second result of the principle above established, is, that parallelisms 
by fifths are particularly offensive in cases where they occur in outer voices , 
or in two voices which are by any other means rendered prominent above 
the others (§8,) as, e. g. in fig. 933 i and /, p. 719. The case becomes 
somewhat less disagreeable when only one voice is an outer or principal 
voice, as in k and //, — and is the least so of all, when these parallels occur 
only between middle or merely accompanying voices, as in fig 934, p. 720, 
(comp. § 506.) 

It is not intended here to say, that all parallel progressions by fifths which 
do not occur between principal voices are simply on that account free from 
ill effect, (the contrary of which is proved by fig. 933 k and //; — ^but merely 
that those consecutive fifths which are formed exclusively by middle or sec- 
ondary voices are less offensive, and, if still other favorable and meliorating 
circumstances concur, may sometimes become by such palliative means en- 
tirely free from fault and of perfectly good effect; as is the case, for exam- 
ple, in fig. 994, p. 733. (Comp. §§ 517 and 524.) —The same is true of 
fig. 943. p. 721. 

(c.) Fifths by the doubling of voices. 
§526. 
For the reason already mentioned in the foregoing section, those parallel- 
isms by fifths do not sound perceptibly ill which arise from the mere doub- 
ling of voices in a higher or a lower octave, between one voice and the 
duplicate of the other (§ 15.) Thus, e. g. the passage in fig. 965 i and k, 
p. 725 does not sound ill at all, even though the second voice runs parallel 
to the fourth in open fifths; for, the second voice is nothing else than a mere 
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dnplicate of the fifth in a higher octave, (as, indeed, all the three higher 
Toices together are nothing else than duplicates of the three lower, or, vice 
▼ersa, the lower voices may he regarded as duplicates of the upper, and 
accordingly, in either case, either all three upper voices, or all three lower 
voices are mere secondary voieei,) Hence, consecutive fifths of this spe- 
cies, particularly in fiill instrumental compositions are unhesitatingly employ- 
ed every day. 

We will, likewise, in the proper place, make some mention also of the 
parallel progressions by octaves which occur in the same example. 



^627. 

What has been said in the foregoing section applies only in cases where 
the voice is most positively and decidedly a mere duplicate of another, and, 
indeed, in the example quoted, namely fig. 965 i and k, p. 725, chiefly be- 
cause here all the voices, throughout, are doubled in the octave. When 
this is not, to the full extent, so decidedly the case, as, for example, in fig. 
966, 

(Fig. 96(h) 



^m 




the parallel progressions by fifths between the first voice and the second are 
more foreign and repulsive. The same thing would be perceived in fig. 
965, p. 725, if, say, the first upper voice, or the first and third, were ab- 
sent. 



(d.) Fiftki b€ho€en harmonic and non-harmonie tonu. 

% 528. 

It may also be considered as a result of the above mentioned principle, 
that the parallelisms by fifths which occur between harmonic tones and tones 
foreign to the harmony, as in fig. 940, p. 721, or as in figs. 941 — 945. pp. 
721 &722, sound less disagreeably, than the same parallels between exclu- 
sively harmonic tones, as in fig. 933 p. 719, &c. That is to say, it would 
seem that the ear does not so distinctly and definitely recognize parallels 
which are made of so dissimilar elements. 

Particularly, a mere $hort transition-tone which falls into a parallelism 
with a harmonic tone at the distance of a fifth, is not usually ofifensive to 
the ear, as e, g, in figs. 940, 941, 943, p. 721. In these examples, 
the ear seems not to attend to these non-harmonic, transient and, conse- 
quently, in every respect insignificant tones, and seems to regard them as 
not being present, and to view the case as if the Base voice in fig. 940 », 
p. 721, had a pointed hal^note e and proceeded thence immediately to g, or 
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as if the upper voice in fig. 941, p. 721, had four quarter notes c, or even a 
whole-note, instead of the eighth-notes, or as if the middle voice in fig. 943 

p. 721, proceeded firom c to 3, &c. 

(e.) Like and ufUike fifthi 

§529. 

It may also be regarded as in some measure a result of the so often quo- 
ted fiudamental principle, that two fifths in not Btrictly parallel movement, 
as e, g, in the following passage, 



^^ 



^i.^' ■ ^ - 



^ 



^ 



or as in figs. 958 lb and 963 «, k, /, pp. 723 & 724, often sound less ill than 
exclusively strict parallels by fifths: because, namely, such a movement is 
in fact less parallel than a movement which is strictly so. 

On this point our theorists are accustomed to lay down, in particular, the 
following nile, to wit: a small fifth after a large one is more allowable, than 
the reverse, namely a large fifth after a small one; thus, for example, the 
first of the following forms is preferable to the other: 



r 
g 


/ 
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g 
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B 


rather than 


B 


c 


L. . , 


. 1 




l_ 


. 1 



But, in laying down such universal rules, they have, as may be seen by 
the examples quoted fi*om them, only a single case before them, namely the 
freely admitted individual fact that fig. 958 % sounds altogether worse than 
fig. 958 k, p. 723. — ^But the ground of this fact lies mainly in the circum- 
stance that the former example contains also at the same time a compara- 
tively unnatural progression of the fundamental seventh c, and that precisely 
such fifths as those in fies. 958 k and 963, pp. 723 & 724, in which the one 
voice descends gradually from the fifth degree of the scale to the fourth, 
whije the other goes down from the tonic note to the seventh degree of the 
nixt lower octave, do not make a preceptibly unfavorable impression upon 
the ear. — ^The fact that not every succession of a small fifth to a large one 
sounds equally well, is proved by the progression from the first to the sec- 
ond chord in fig. 957, p. 723; as also, on-the contrary, figs. 9S(X and 961, 
pp. 723, show, that the opposite species of parallelisms by fifths is not 
always of ill effect. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 



(/.) Concealed, improper fifUu, (§ 509.) 

§530. 

One will, moreover, readily infer from the same principle, that, in gen- 
eral, all those fifths which we have become acquainted with under the name 
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of concealed or imagined fifths are, in the general, less offensive than open 
and actual fifths, and that thej are always the more tolerable and the less 
prejudicial, the more thej are obscured and concealed, — ^but, on the con- 
traiy, the more questionable in their effect, the more thej approximate the 
actual parallelisms by fifths and the more deceptive as such thej may appear 
to the ear. 

We will endeavor, for the sake of a more particular exhibition of this 
subject, to make an applicatioti of the position just assumed, to the different 
species of concealed fifths. 

§531. 
(S.) Interrvpted by paiues. (§ 610.) 

In the first place, parallel progreseione by Jifihe vahich are inUrrupUd by 
reeU, and which, accordingly, appear as such only by conceiving the rests 
to be absent, will not, on account of these interrupting pauses, appear so 
definitely and strikingly to be parallelisms by fifths, as they would if they 
proceeded in an unbroken series; and this effect will be produced in a 
greater degree, according as the interruption by rests is the more consider- 
able, and the succession is thus rendered the less immediate. 

For this reason, in fig. 967, p. 7^, for example, especially if the hold be 
continued rather long, the ear will scarcely be able to perceive the fifths, — 
and still less the fifths which occur between the first and the middle voices 

■ 

of fig. 968, p. 725. Those which occur in fig. 964, p. 725, especially to- 
wards the end of the example, separated as they are only by less consider- 
able pauses, would, it is true, be perceived. — (The example in fig. 965 t, 
p. 725, needs no vindication by the small rests, but has already been vindi- 
cated in § 526, and could not, even if the pauses were not present, as, for 
example, in A:, be called a case of forbidden progression by fifths.) 



§ 532. 
(k.) Harpeggiate fifths. (§ 511.) 

For a like reason also, those parallel progressions by fifths which appear 
as such only in consequence of so carrying a voice as to make it represent 
harpeggiaUly two voices, as in fig. 969 t, k, /, p. 725, are not ordinarily so 
offensive as an actual parallelism of fifths between two real voices. One 
can, it is true, conceive to himself two voices in • running* parallel to each 
other in fifths, as in ib and l; but still these are not two actual voices, but, 
so to speak, only an imagined two voices, and hence $uch a paraUelism in 
fifths is not entirely so striking and tangible as would be that of two real 
voices running parallel to each other by fifths. These Progressions by fifths 
are of course offensive to the ear only wheti the movement of the harpeg- 
giate voice appears very definitely and decidedly as a harpeggiate repre- 
sentation of two voices proceeding parallel to each other by fifths; — and. 
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on the contrafj, such a carriage of a Toice is much less ofibnsive when the 
▼oice appears to the ear less as a harpeggiate expression of two voices, 
than as only a mere melody. -*Thus, for example, fig. 974 , t, p. 726, is 
certainly quite unexceptionable, since, as every one perceives, the ear is 
more inclined to follow the thread of the melody of the upper voice as the 
melody of a single voice, than to take it as a harpeggiate representation of 
three voices running parallel to one another, as in k, — So also fig. 976 », p. 
726, does not sound at all as if it contained parallel progressions by fifths; 
but in I, on the contrary, one distinctly feels the harpeggiate character of 
the progression and consequently the parallelism by fifths. 

In like manner, those parallels in ^Oa which cease to be such tphenever the 
passage is regarded as a harpeggiate progression (§512,) must always be so 
much the less prejudicial, as the passage appears the more definitely to be 
a harpeggiate progression. Hius, for example, the passage in fig. 977 si, 
p. 727, is less exceptionable, than the one in i. 



§633. 
(t.) Accent fiftlM. (§ 51S.) 

Those paraUel progressions by fifths which one as it were imagines to exist, 
only because he conceives none but the specially emphasised notes to be pres- 
ent, leaving the others all out of the account, as if having no existence 
in the piece, — are likewise perceptibly repulsive only when such particularly 
accented notes are rendered very perceptibly prominent, and the other tones 
are thrown very much into the shade. Therefore, it was remarked in § 513 
above referred to, that, in fig. 971 k, p. 726, the progression firom the second 
to the third quarter-note sounds more as if it involved prohibited fifths, than 
it does in t; — and, for a like reason, the hidden consecutive fifths are more 
perceptible in fig. 979 k, p. 728, than they are in t. 



§534. 
(t.) Fifth! coaoeslad hj tniMitiaB-toiiei. (§ 614.) 

Those parallels by fifths, moreover, which are masked by inserted fransi- 
tion'tones and are as it were bent out of the truly parallel course (§ 514,) 
are always less oflTensive than open paraltels. Consequently, fig. 981, p. 
728, is always less repulsive, than fig. 938, p. 720,<— fig. 984 «, p. 729, less 
than t,— and fig. 985, p. 729, less than fig. 975 p. 726 



§535. 
(e.) Fifthi by the crotting ef voicee. ($$ 616 k 616.) 

For the same reason, also, those parallelisms by fifths which appear to 
be such only in consequence of the h/ct that one does not observe the cross- 
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mg of two voices and confounds their thread (^515,) are perceptibly repul- 
sire only in cases where the ear can easily confound the threads of the 
croflsing Toices. On the other hand, so soon as the threads of the crossing 
▼oices render themselves sufficiently prominent and distinct, those succes- 
sions which one can imagine to be parallel progressions by fifths only when 
he apprehends the crossing voices as not crossing each other, cease to in- 
volve any perceptible ill sounding parallelisms by fiflhs. Thus, for example, 
the passage in fig. 987 », p. 731, although it exhibits parallel progressions in 
fifths, provided one considers it merely according to the notes, as in k, with- 
out any regard to the threads of the voices, still is not to be regarded as a 
fiiulty and ill sounding parallelism by fiflhs. The same may be said of the 
passage in fig. 52 i, p. 128. (^ 5.) 

And, on the contrary, fiflhs which, like those, for example, in fig. 989 », p. 
732, are disguised by the crossing of one voice over another and which ac- 
cordingly are never free from parallelisms by fiflhs except when one imagines 
the voices not to cross each other (^516,) but which become perceptibly 
prominent as soon as one observes the crossing of voices, — these fifths, I 
say, are, on the contrary, so much the more striking and perceptible, the 
more definite and distinct the threads of the voices which cross each other 
are made, and the more perceptible the crossing of the voices becomes. 
Consequently, in fig. 989 t, p. 732, if the upper voice were to be executed, 
say, by a violin, and the two under voices by wind instruments, the fifths 
between the Base and the middle voice would become very perceptible; but 
far less so, if, say, the two upper voices were to be performed on the piano- 
£ni9f in which case one would far sooner perceive the passage as it is in k. 



%5se. 



(t.) Inserted fifths. (§617.) 

Merc ifuerted fifths (§517,) moreover, it is easy to understand, do not 
sound so ill as actual fifths, — fi>r the very natural reason that they do not 
in. fact really constitue parallelisms by fifths, and, after all, the parallelism 
of fifths in such progressions lies wholly in the imagination. Hence it is 
indeed true, that even such fifths, though in a measure feigned and unreal, 
yet, often sound really ill,— as, for example, in fig. 993 i, p. 732, where 
they occur in the outer voices (not in a middle voice, as in /,) — as also 
in fig. 995, p. 733. — ^But it is equally certain that a sound ear can find 
aoChing objectionable in such passages as oecar in figs. 990 1, 991 •, 992 t, 
993 /, and 994, pp. 732 & 733, or even in figs. 996 and 997, p. 734; and k is 
unfortunate, (for the sake of the consistency commended in §518,). that 
Schick^ considers himself under necessity of designating such progressions 
as those in fig. 997 », ifc, i, p. 734, by the terms '*not allowed'', 'faulty", and 
**notgood.*' 

e in Setaein $ 9. 
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A striking contrariety, again, generally prevails among our theorists on the question of the 
admissibility or inadmissibility of inserted fifths, — a contrariety which donbtiess arises 
again from the fiict that the admissibility or faultiness which each individnal may have dis- 
covered in a single case or in a few cases is at once rashly made the basis of a mle for 
all cases. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 

Vogler,* for example, allows these concealed fifths without the slightest hesitation. — 
Henry Montan Berton,i on the contrary, in the most determined manner, forbids the pro- 
gressions which occur in figs. 991 and 992, p. 782, as concealed progressions by fifths, — 
while he, again, politely {polimeiU) approves of sach cases as the following 

c E 

f • 

*' by licence" {"par licence ** — "with your permission, according to your good plea- 
sure") and indeed as **a licence which it is necessary to permit whenever a good effect will 
justify it" ("licence qu*il ne favi $e permettre que Ion qu'un grand effet peut la justi- 
fier.**) Thus we here learn, that there is a rule of beauty whose violation may be of 
finer effect than its observance. — ^He should also have told his disciples, when such a viola- 
tion of the rule produces a "fine effect" {grand ^et — ) 



^537. 

(flO Fifths by contrary movement (§ 619.) 

Likewise, for the reason mentioned in § 523, Jtfths in the contrary movement 
(§519) are not usually so offensive asthej are in the direct and actually 
parallel movement, — and sometimes indeed thej are entirely without fault. 
Thus, for example, the passage from Figaro (Com. § 519) in fig. 999, p. 
735, has never been suspected to sound ill bj anj bodj, although a really 
sharp-sighted hunter of consecutive fifths might, perhaps, in addition to the 
fifUis of the contrary movement, between the upper voice and the Base, 

I 1 

a g 

I 5 

easily descry also concealed fifths between the first and the third voices, 
from the second to the third chord, 

I 1 

r e a 

^ , f 

and also a couple more of fifths in the contrary movement between the 
end and the third measures. 

I 2 \ 

g c I e 

c I a 

I I 



* in seiner Tonwissenschaft and Tonsotskiuiit, 8. 65, § 65 der TomeCslnuft 
t in hifl Traits. 
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§538. 

(|.) EarfifUiB. (§620.) 

As it respects the so called ear fifths (§ 520,) if is not to be denied, that 
the passage in fig. 1000, p. 735, really sounds ill, (and we have already 
remarked in § 245, that the harmonic succession I — ii does not produce a 
good effect in such a position;) — but to endeavor to find the cause of this 
fact in a masked parallelism by fifths, — fig. 1000 m, p. 735, — 

L ^ , ,. ^ J r^ L r 1 

cdefgaa c^E^aa' c a 

c dorc ^orcbagfed- 

I I I . I I I 

is to drive the furious persecution against every thing that has the name 

of fifths, too far. For, as the above representations show, one must distort 

the passage in fig. 1000 t, p. 735, very much indeed, before he can makd it 

appear as a parallelism of fifths. 

If it be insisted upon that a reason shall be assigned, why the harmonic 
succession I — ii sounds somewhat disagreeably only in just such a position 
as that in fig 1000 i p. 735, I should prefer to seek such a reason, say, in 
the fact, that the two outer voices are not here carried in such a manner as 
to form, by themselves alone, without the middle voice, a good piece of mu- 
sic Tcomp. § 10:) because, if the two outer voices only were present, the 
third would be wanting in the second harmony (§ 73.) Therefore, the pas- 
sage in fig. 1000 t, cannot for this reason, souna so well as that in o, p. 735, 
where, even if the middle voice were absent, still the third would not be 
wanting in the second harmony. In like manner, one will find it difficult 
also to condemn the passage in fig. 1000 k, p. 735, where the fundamental 
third of the harmony ii is heard in the Base. 

The abo?e named conjectural cause is, moreover, still farther strengthened 
by the fact that fig. 1000 n, sounds obviously better than o. That is, in m 
the second voice attra6ts particular attention to itself, on account of the sus- 
pension ; so that in this case the third f is by no means heard in a very insig- 
nificant secondary voice, but in a middle voice which at the present moment 
attracts the attention of the ear particularly to itself, and which accordingly is 
not a mere insignificant secondary voice. 

My presumed explanation seems still farther to be strengthend by the fact 
that the infelicitous character which pertains to the passage in t, is not to 
be found in g, p. 735. That is to say, the second harmony here is a domi- 
nant harmony, and in ikis it is the less necessary to place the fundamental 
third in a principal voice, inasmuch as the fundamental third is by no means 
indispensable in (his harmony, but may, without impropriety, be wholly omit- 
ted. (§740 

These different considerations may, at least in some measure^ serve to ex- 
plain the matter; — although I very fi*eely acknowledge, that this explanation 
is by no means completely satisfactory. 



(^.) Closing Remark, (§521.) 

§539. 

In addition to the difierent circumstances adverted to, from § 524 to the 

present place, still a multitude of others might be enumerated upon which 

the admissibility or prohibition of a parallelism by fifths may depend. 
94 
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Thus it may be said in general, that the ear sometimes fails to receive a 
disagreeable impression from such parallels simply because its attention is 
directed to something else and thus is as it were diverted from the parallel 
movement of the voices. This is particularly the case sometimes, in digres- 
sive harmonic successions. Thus, for example, the reason why the parallel- 
ism of two small fifths in fig. 953, p. 723, does not sound ill, lies perhaps 
chiefly in the fact that the attention of the ear is diverted from following the 
thread of the voices by the digressive modulation and is turned more to fol- 
lowing the thread of the modulation. — 

A favorable effect also seems to be produced by the digressive modulation 
in figs. 949, 950, 951, 954, and 997 m, n, &c. pp. 722, 723, 734. 

We might even say, perhaps, that, in figs. 956 and 962, pp. 723 & 724, 
the simultaneous occurrence of three tones foreign to the harmony in a 
mass, so engrosses the ear that it forgets to bestow any attention upon the 
parallel movement. 

All these, and still many other circumstances, which it would be tedious 
fully to enumerate, may contribute to mitigate the ill efTect of parallel pro- 
gressions by fifths; and this is obviously so much more the case, the more 
these palliative circumstances concur; so that, in fact, many parallels can- 
not be considered as in the least ill in their efifect, as, for example, in figs. 
943, 960, 961, 965, 968, 985, 999, pp. 723, 725, 729, 735, and others 
which it would be superfluous here to mention. 

Whether, and under what circumstances, a parallelism by fifiha may be 

considered as sufficiently pallitUed and free from ohjedionf cannot^ in the 

nature of the case, be very minutely and accurately defined, and the final 

decision must, after all, be submitted to the test of a cultivated musical 

ear. 

Upon the whole, I woul^ advise everv composer, in doubtful cases, 
always to avoid a parallel progression hy fifths in preference to admitting it; 
partly because, even if it docs not sound repulsively to his own ear, on his 
trying it, perhaps, on the piano-forte, it possibly may sound so to another 
ear under different circumstances, — and partly also, because he always at 
least exposes himself to the criticism of many aflfected, fastidious pedants, 
even by the least exceptionable parallel progressions by fifths; — ^which thing, 
it is preferable, as far as possible, to avoid. 



REMARK. 



Musical aathora have also felt obliged to assign a reason tohy parallelisms by fifths sound 
ill, and, in doing it, they have fallen into some of the strangest whims. (Comp. remark 
on § 99.) 

There are some, for example, who wonld derive the canse from the favorite doctrine of 
consonances and dissonances, and indeed particalarly from perfect and imperfect conso- 
nances. A fifth, they say, is a perfect consonance, and two fifths, two perfect consonances 
in immediate succession, are too €xce98ively consonant, involve too mneh natoral agree- 
ableness of soond, and, therefore, sound ill !, , . .'— 

Others teach thus: (a) two fifths in immediate succession always point to two three-f(^d 
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ebords; ( ? — See figs. 948, 968, and 1001 », k, 
(Fig. 1001. t.) {*.) (I.) 




(m.) 



(n.) 



^^^m 



V 



Tin 

(jl.) two different three-fold chords point to two different keys; (? — Fig. 1001 /, fn, above 
— and (x.) there/ore (? — Pray! may not two Keys, then, follow each other ? Fig. 1001 n, 
above,) two fifths in immediate succession sound ill. — ^This is what the gentlemen call a 
demonstration of the reason why consecutive fifths sound amiss! 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would be incredible, that a man should presume to 
proffer demoDStrations of tuck a character in theoretical works of instructions, for pure 
But, that ii is in fact done, and even in the moat modem theories, as well as in 



com: 



others, may be seen, for example, from the Elements of Harmony^ by Mr. chapel -master, 
Frederick Schneider, (previous to the publication of the first edition of the third volume 
of my theory -t) Here it is, — page 52, § 146.t 

" If one hears two tones which stand at the distance of a large fifth from each other, 
he will involuntarily be led to construe thid connection of tones" {tic) **as a threefold har- 
mony of the first degree of a major Key. The large third, which is wanting, is supplied 
by the ear, to wit : 



sounds to us like 



:«S£ 



Thu passage, as one perceives, is synonymous with the one above selected in (a.), and 
here also the very first thought which presents itself, is, /q\ 
that the entire premises are strikingly untrue- In the 
first place, as is clearly shown by the foregoing exam- 
ples, there is not a word of truth in the statement that F, 
two tones at the distance of a fiAh firom each other C 
always point to a three-fold chord, and that two succces- O 
sivo fiAhfl always point to two successive three^fold d 
chords. It is untrue, in particular, that the harmonic 
combinations referred to, always indicate two large 



g 
F 



II- 
V- 
I- 



IV 
X 



•HI 

•VI 

II 
-V 



:V 
II— rf:V 

three-fold chords. Why not two small? e g. ix — iii in i^-major,— or a large and a small ? 
e. g. C: V — VI, or O: 1 — ii, — or d: iv — V, &c. 
But we will assume even, that two large three-fold /-« \ 



:i=:|^^ 



I): 


IV V 


G: 


I—/): V 


C: 


V— </; V 



chords are always indicated by two such fifths (which 

is by no means true,) yet it is still farther false, that two 

soeceesive thiee-fold harmonies always impress the ear 

as being both tonic three-ibld chords, as Is ; since, for 

example, the harmonic succession <Sr — fli may be, at 

one time, D: IV— V, at another, G: I— D: V. at another C; V— d; V, &c., but will 

least frequently of all be G: l^Ji: I! 

But even if we assume this to be true, and also let it pnss as true, that, in the examples 
referred to, the ear now directly perceives the harmonic succession G: I — Ji: I,— also 

* Elementarbuch der Harmonie. 

t The rcfarence here is to a portion of the author's work lying between § 312 and 
$ 467, this portion constituting the 3d volume of the work as originally pnblished. TV. 
t 8eite 62 im § 146. 
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that this harmonic ■uccMsion is faulty, and that therefore the parallelism by fifths aonnds 

ill, — atill, even all this being taken for granted, it ^9*) A- -^ 

would follow, that in the subjoined example q, the znr^ — § — 

parallelism by fifths does not sound ill, since the ear %f 

does not, in this case, supply the large third. 

From the foregoing examination of the fundamental principles of Mr. Schneider^ t dem> 
onstration it is seen, that an edifice based on such a foundation roust eaMily fall to ruin of 
its own accord, without the necessity of making any onset upon it. It is, namely, fiirther 
said, in ««§ 147." 

" Two consecutive fifths may occur in the direct movement either gradually or by 
skips." 



■to- 



-&- 



^Jfcr ^ ^^ o ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

*' Now if such a fifth-step takes place gradually, as in a, 6, c, dy the sadden digression 
into another Key, not standing in a sufficiently near alliance to the first, produces a repul- 
sive impression upon the ear; on this account, the consecutive fifths m c U. d are still more 
harsh, because the Keys whose fundamental tones one imagines himself to hear, stand in a 
still more remote grade of relationship, than they do in a and 6." — (Thus Mr. Schneider y 
here again perfectly agreeing with the position assumed above at {^.)t supposes the above 
harmonic combinations to be exclusively tonic three-fold chords, and thus that in fa) there 
is a harmonic step from C-major to D-major, — in (6.), from C to B?^ — in {c.), from C 
to I>'7, &c! and, in coincidence with the above position {y-)* ^^ ^Iso farther assumes, that 
such digressions are forbidden digressions, and therefore that the parallel progressions by 
fifths are of ill efiTect ! — ) **The skipping successions of fifths in (e.) and (/.) are alto- 
gether less disagreeable to the ear, inasmuch as the Keys of which one conceives himself 
to hear the fundamental tones*' (tonic harmonies) "stand in the nearest grade of relation- 
ship;** — (?) — **but not so the fifths in (^.) and (A.)'* — (Now the whole thing depends 
upon circumstances, and hence, how such examples sound in the present case, entirely 
without the third, and out of all connection, is of no manner of importance as it respects 
the cause of the faultiness of their progressions.) — But such equal skips of chords (we as- 
sume, namely, that the ear takes all these fifths to be three-fold chords,)" — (and therein 
lies the so oft-repeated great mistake!) — "are also, according to the remark in § 143, as 
much as possible to be avoided; consequently, it is easy to see, why the fifths in (e.) and 
(/.) should be avoided.'* — In the remark referred to is found only: " Such a like progres- 
sion of all the voices together upward or downward always exhibits also an air of stiffness 
and awkwardness."}-^ 

Finally, according to § 150, a proof that the causes of the faultiness of parallel progres- 
sions by fifths which [causes] are adduced in § 147, are not only the truet but even the 
only ones," is supposed to lie in the fact that the following fig. (a.) 

V 

sounds badly, but not fig. (b.), — and fig. (c.) still better. — SuchviU argument, (not tp men- 
tion, for brevity's sake, many others,) needs no refutation, for the very good reason that in 
fact one of the examples sonnds as miserably as the other, though fig. (a.) may, perhaps, 
be a little more repulsive on account of its committing an ofli*ence against the principles ex- 
hibited in our § 339. See also §§ 624 and 539. 



«« 
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It would be easy, in few words, to point out a mnititade of other incoograities to which 
the afore-named mode of explanation would, if adopted, necessarily lead; as, for instance, 

that if one were to assume the cause /q^ \ y of the ill effect of the following 

example (o.) to lie in the succession A^— ^— of the two three-fold harmonies ® 

and n, whether that succession be ^?- ideal or actual, then of course a 

like ill effect would exhibit itself also in 

^ or 





that the whole demonstration, in general, eyen if its assumptions were materially cor- 
rect, would prove a great deal too mneh, and, in doing so, would fail altogether to prove 
what it is intended to prove; for, on the one hand, it admits of the inference that every 

succession of two harmonic combinations, in the first of which occur, for example, the tones g 

and d, and in the second the tones a and e, would be faulty, and accordingly, the above fig. 
(r) also would be a faulty progression by fifths — ; while, on the other hand, it assigns no 
cause whatever, why two such harmonic combinations sound ill only when the two fiAhs 
follow each other in the direct or jvirallel movement, which happens to be just the thing 
and the only thing to be proved, — &c., &c. — ! ! 

It is here again perceived, to what it leads, if one feels himself obliged always to assume 
the air of knowing the cause of everything, even if he really knows nothing a tall about it. 

Moreover, as it respects the phnntom, called " harmonic skip*' {** Harmonieensprung**1, 
which, as we have beard, is likewise employed as an ingredient {ingredient'] for demon- 
strating the cause of the prohibition of consecutive fifths, (Comp. Tiirek's Guide to Thor- 
ough Base*. § 55, remark,) — it would, after what has been said in remark on §496, bean 
idle waste of time to squander another word upon such unmeaning gibberbh. 



(C) MEANS OF AVOIDING PARALLELISMS BT FIFTHS. 

^540. 

In addition to all that has thus far been said, it still remain^ to us now to 
give some hints upon the method of avoiding disagreeable parallel progres- 
sions by fifths. (See figs. 93:3—1001, pp. 719—747.)^ 

This can most easily be done, for the most part, by mutually inverting the 
two voices which rtm parallel to each others thus converting the upper voice 
into the under, and vice versa. By this means the parallels by fifths are 
changed into parallels by fourths, which latter are usually less disagreeable 
in their effect than the former. Thus we can remove the two-fold parallel- 
ism of fifths in fig. 937 t, p. 720, for example, by giving the harmony such 
a position as is found in k. — In like manner we can, in fig. 939, p. 721, in- 
vert merely the two upper voices, as in /;. — So likewise the fifths in fig. 933 1, 
p. 719, at least in part, admit of being changed into fourths as in m. — ^The 
passage in fig. 948, p. 722, would not admit of being improved in this way, 
as is apparent from k, for it would then be as in /. (§ 503.) Nor would the 
passage in fig. 946, p. 722, sound much better by having its fifths changed 
into fourths, as in fig. 947, p. 722. Fig, 962, p. 724, on the contrary, would 
always be less exceptionable in the position which it has in k, than in that 
which is fntind in i. 

• Anwoisung z. Genera lb. 
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§541. 

Another means of avoiding parallelisms of fiflhs consists in e^Uirely change 
ing the course of the one or the other of the two voices. Thus, the faulty pas- 
sage exhibited in fig. 933 t, p. 719, would admit of being materially im- 
proved by altering the two under voices, say, as in m, — or the upper voices 
as in 0, — or even as in p and g, where entirely diffcront harmonies inciden- 
tally appear. 

In like manner, such parallelisms by fifths as occur in fig. 937 t, p. 720, 
may be avoided by altering the carriage of one voice, as in »», or n, See. 

In a similar way we can remove the parallelism of fifths in fig. 942 t, 
p. 721, so far as we find them repulsive, by altering the passage as in k, /, 

or m. 

It must not, moreover, be overlooked, that in the examples thus improved 
in figs. 937 m &c., and 942 m, pp. 720 & 721, at least concealed fifths may 
always be traced out, — which, however, are not here of ill eflfect. 



§ 542. 

If we either cannot or will not apply the expedients which have been 
mentioned in the foregoing sections, we must content ourselves with merely 
concealing or alleviating as much as possible the parallel progressions of fifths, 
that is, with removing them as much as possible from the attention of the 
ear and with changing the open fifths, where it can he done, into concealed. 
A sufficient guide to this is furnished by §§ 525, 530 — 537, and hence it is 
now necessary only to quote a few examples. 

It is evident from what has been said in § 525, that the comparatively ill 
sounding passage in fig. 993 t, p. 732, admits of being materially improved 
by transferring the concealed fifths from their situation between the two 
outer voices to one involving at least one of the less conspicuous middle or 
otherwise secondary voices, and thereby, as it were, concealing them, as 
in /. 

The disagreeable efiTect of a parallel progression by fifths often admits of 
being removed also by changing these fifths into the less ofi%tnsive harpeggi' 
ate fifths. Accordingly, the very ill sounding passage exhibited above in fig. 
936, p. 720, may be considered as somewhat improved, if it be altered as in 
fig. 969 t, p. 725, or, still better, as in fig. 972 t, ifc, p. 726; on which account, 
even Kimberger* describes such passages as that in fig. 972 t, and also 
that in fig. 971 t, p. 726, as free from fault. — So also the passage in fig. 930, 
p. 721, appears better in such a form as is found in fig 975, p. 726, and cer- 
tainly quite unexceptionable if the consecutive parallels of the upper voices 
be in some measure removed by intermediate tones foreign to the harmony, 

as in fig. 985, p. 729. 
^_- ■■ ■ — — 

*S. 150 and 151. 
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Thus even Simbergtr* considers the fifths in fig. 938, p. 720, as suffi- 
ciently concealed by the tones foreign to the harmony in fig. 981 k. p. 728. 

An example showing how a parallelism by fifths may be, not so much con- 
cealedy as rather converted into mere imagined fifths, &jf the crossing oj 
voice$^ is shown by the above passages in fig. 987 % and k, p. 731, since the 
parallelism of fifths which appears in the latter almost entirely disappears, 
if we make the voices cross each other as in t, so far at least as the one 
voice is perceptibly distinct from the other. — Kimberger gives this example 
as one that is entirely unexceptionable. 



§543. 



But if these mitigating expedients do not admit of being applied, or if they 
are not adequate to the entire removal of the disagreeable eftect produced 
by the parallelism of fifths, no other course remains but to abandon alto- 
gether the musical thought which involves such an infelicity, and to substi- 
tute an entirely difterent one in its place 



(D.) THE REGISTER OF FIFTHS IN THE ORGAN. 

§544. 

I cannot here deny myself the opportunity of calling the attention of my 
readers to a peculiar phenomenon, which seems to nullify the whole prohibition 
of parallelisms by fifths. 

That is to say, there is (as already mentioned in the remark on § IV) a 
peculiar arrangement in the organ — namely, the register of fifths — where- 
by, by striking any individual key, we are made to hear, in addition to the 
tone appropriate to that key, also at the same time its larse fifth (or double 
fifth — twelfth, &c.;) as, for example, on striking the G-key, we hear, be- 
sides the tone G, at the same time also the tone d, 3, or d,— <m striking the 
A-key, we hear likewise the tone e, e, e, &c. — and in connection with the 

B-key, also the tone f ^, fi, or P^, &c., so that if we strike the keys G, A, 
B, c in immediate succession, we are made to hear, in addition to these 
tones, likewise the fifths of these with them, as is shown by the points in fig. 
1002 • and k: 

(Fig. 10(tt. t.) (*.) ^ ^ (L) 

2t= 




Thus it is seen, that the register of fifths produces an unbroken series of 
parallels by fifths, and we very justly feel surprised, that an intolerably ill 
eftect is not constantly experienced therefi*om. 

The case becomes entirely unaccountable when we learn still fur- 



• 1. Band, S. 80. 
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ther, that, besides this register of fifths, there is also another register of 
thirds, (the two, taken together, being called also mixed registers ,) which 
causes us to hear, in connection with every tone that is struck, likewise its 
normally pure large third (double or triple third,) as in fig. 1002 I, p. 751, 
so that, by virtue of the register of fifths and the register of thirds, we may 

on striking, say, the keys c g bb e, hear all those tones together which are 
pointed out in the remark on ^ IV, p. 15. 

It would not in fact be easy to comprehend how it comes about, that our 
auditory nerves can bear such music!, did not the remark made on § IV help 
us out the difiiculty by assuring us that such registers of fifths never sound 
otherwise than ill, except when — they are not heard. This remark, whose 
truth no one, on making an experiment, will be able to evade, at once saves 
us the trouble of seeking farther and who knows how learned reasons and 
explanations why such registers of thirds and fifths are not painful to our 
ear. So much at least as this is settled thereby, namely that the register of 
fifths in the organ does not conflict with the doctrine of the ill efiTect of per- 
ceptible parallel progressions by fifths; — and hence Vogler* has justly 
observed that he would not be afraid to let a tenor-viol proceed in a parallel- 
ism of pure fifths with the Base voice throughout an entire piece of full- 
voiced music. He is certainly quite right, so long as his Tenor-viol is not 
heard. 

I have written more extensively on this subject in Ersch's Encyclopedia, 
under the article — Accessory tones [Beitone.jf (Comp. remark on § IV.) 
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♦ ■ 

PARALLELISMS BY SIXTHS. 



§545. 

In relation to parallel progressions by sixths, which are properly nothing 
else than inverted parallelisms by thirds, it is of course necessary only to 
say the same that has already been said in relation to thirds. 

A particular species of parallel progressions by sixths is to be found in 
such third-sixth series as are mentioned in § 504. 



DIVISION VII. 



PARALLELISMS BY SEVENTHS. 

§ 546. 

In respect to parallel progressions by sevenths, several examples of which 
are found below, there is likewise not much to be said in addition to what 
has already been remarked in relation to parallelisms by seconds, of which 
latter the sevenths are only inversions. 



* in 1. Handbnch der Harmonielehre, S. 63. 

t in der Ench'i cben Encyclopadie, in 8 Bd. Art- Beitone. 
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(Fig. 1008. i) 




rT¥T^ 



(Fig. lOOSi) S 



e 



c 

a 



(Fig. 1003 I.) f 



g 

a 
J 



It should be observed, however, that sevenths often sound better than 
seconds, as is shown by a comparison of fig. 1003/ with fig. 1003 m; — and 
our ear has already, as it were, become accustomed to many species of pro- 
gressions by sevenths, — as, for example, to such as occur in fig. 1004^ 
below: 

(Fig. 10040 



m 
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PARALLELISM BY OCTAVES. 
§547. 

Musical writers have made the doctrine of the parallel progression of two 
voices in octaves, under the name of forbidden octaves, as notorious as that 
of prohibited fifths. We will, however, abbreviate the treatment of it, at 
least to some extent, by availing ourselves of references to much that has 
already been said on the subject of forbidden fifths. 



(A) ENUMBBATION OF THE DIFFEEENT SPECIES OF OCTAVE PARALLELS. 

(1.) Proper^ actual or open octave parallels. 

§548. 

In parallelisms by octaves, also,'We have the distinction of proper or open, 
and of concealed or imaginary. 
Proper or open parallels by octaves are found in fig. 1005, 

(Fig. 1005.) 




^^ 



1 IL-J 
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between the upper voice and the Base. — Octaves in not atricily parallel 
movement may be seen in fig. 1007: 

(Fig. lOOT., 

J i J =i ^ 5 



TLNX. 



YIOLA. 



VCLLO. 



C. BAIIO. 




(2.) Improper or concealed parallels by octaves. 

^ 549. 

(a.) BepareUd by jwuiu. 

Besides such open octaves, the ear sometimes perceives some, where, to 
the eye and according to the notes, there are none, as, for example, in the 
following passage, in case the rests he conceived to he absent: 

(Fig. looe.) 



I 



wrf 



i7ZV7. 



m 



f=:± 



p^i-'lfrji-'l J r =" 



The case ia the same in figs. 1006 and 1009: 

(Fig. 1006.) 






^ — .-J 






del. 




ItAH O. 

t)-B'lig; 



a w l^ 



•frnP^i 



l-fj ' r < r 1 1 J U f J4 




a w 1^ 
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iC».J 



(Fig. 1009. i.) {k.) 

A A A. A A A J., . ^ 



g^a l t^^J j E ^^^^ 



So likewise the passage in fig 1010, already referred to, contains, in addi- 
tion to the consecutive jifths^ separated by rests, also the same species of 
concealed octaves^ — 

(Fig. 1010.) BZZTHOTEH. 



P 




and the same are found also in fig. 1011, — 

(Fig. 1011.) 




fPSf^- 




as also in fig. 1012: 



(F^OJgJ, , 



"gJ — 



---JL 







I 1 1^ 

S* • .D* .C 

' C ' 

a . b . . . c 

I. **B* .a 



§550. 

(6.) Harpeggiaie oeiavti. 

Octave parallels by the harpeggiate progression of a voice are found in 
the following examples, fig. 1013 t, (already quoted as broken parallels in 
fifths, ) 
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(Fig . 1013. t .) 



fe 



(t) 



m 



331 



■©■ 






^J^f^ i i^i ff r frr^ 



between the upper voice and the second Base note of each measure: simi- 
lar progressions are found also in k: 



(Fig. 1013 k.) a 



g a 



g a 



b 

JL 



a 



The same species of concealed octaves may be recognized also in figs. 
1014, 1015, and 1016; 

( Fig. 1014.) (Fig. 1015.) (Fig. 1016.) kirvbxrokr. 



criu 




■& — , 



niLFr^T 




'p T'P p 



f\^0 



m 



¥^ r^ 



I II I I I ^^ 



^ 



to wit: (Fig. 1014,) c 



e c 

L 



II 

6 

a b 

IL 



I 
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(Fig. 1015.) a 



(Fig. 1016.) a B b i 



c ? a 



1 



f 

L 



i 



e a 

I 

a 



e 
J 



Several such octave parallels are found also in fig. 1018 i, as the brackets 
show: 

(A.) HUMVEL'S MASS. 1. {I) 



(Fig. 1018. t.) 
vim. ' - » .i 



1 r 



^^ ^m 




\ II I 



I II 11 I 

Comp. k and /. 

On the contrary, there are passages, again, which, considered merely ac- 
cording to the notes, seem indeed to contain open parallels by octaves, but 
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which cease to do so, in case the passage is regarded as a harpeggiate pro- 
gression. In the following passage in 6g. 1019 t. 



(Fig. 1019. t.) 



(*.) {D (m.) 



(n.) 



J. 



tI^aj-IaTjH 




■p^ 



nn. 



IZ3 



A 





{gj^gSF fti^p i^P 






I I 



I I 



the eye, it is true, provided we regard the passage directly according to the 
notes, perceives open progressions by octaves. But these disappear, if we 
look upon the upper voice as a harpeggiate representation of two voices, as 
in k or /. (Comp. § 513.) It would be still more unequivocal as it is in m 
or n. — So likewise fig. 1020 t, 



(Fiff. 1020. i) 



et re-duxit super eos Uominus aquas. 



(J.) TOOLER. 









admits of being regarded as a harpeggiate progression, as in A;, where ac- 
cordingly, no octave parallel would be present. 



§551. 



(e.) Jieeeni ociave$. 

The ear often perceives octave parallels between tones rendered promi' 
ne7it by the accent or emphasis (Comp. § 513;) for example, in fig. 1021 t, k, 
/, m, and in fig» 1022, firom the second to the third measure between the 
Base and the upper voice: 



(Fig. 1021. t.) {k.) 

I : — I r 



ft! 



^a^m 
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(Fig. 1022.) 



CHEBUBinrS M4IS. 








%5SZ. 
(d.) ' Oetavt paralltU conctaltd by trantition-tontt. 

Octave parallels sometimes occur concealed by transition-tones, as e. g. 
fig. 102S: 

(Fig. 1 0».) ^ 




^ 



JSL 



t 



f 



I 



Similar octaves, imperfectly concealed by short tones foreign to the har- 
mony, are found in figs. 1024 and 1026: 

(Fig. 1024.) (Fig. 10S6.) 

J VcUo. 



I 



^__^_^ 



'^^^m 





^i<i*i*.. ^ 



Vhfu. 



JL 



t 



IL 



^^^=*fe F =pf =i 




—The parallel in fig. 102d, 
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(.lQtf.t.) {k.) (l) (m.) (n.) (0.) (p.) (9. 



jjj. jjj jjj jjj :Lii^;i 's^u ■Uiii:Mu 



"tfrtrrm^pR^^ff r'^t^^ 



is concealed by a more important tone foreign to the harmony. 
In the following passage also, fig. 1017 t, 

Fig. 1017 . t.) (*.) {I.) («.)_ («.) HATDK. 



g^^y^py^K^^j^^j^jj^ 




provided one conceives the harpeffgiate Base voice not to be such, but as it 
is in ib, he will perceive concealed harpeggiate octaves between the outer 
voices. 



r 



E 



c 

L 



B 

I 



which are merely forced a little firom the parallel course by the transition 

tones 3 and c inserted in the upper voice, but are still sufficiently percepti- 
ble to the ear, inasmuch as such a carriage of the outer voices at once 
strongly reminds one that the parallels would be open, provided the transi- 
tion-tones were considered to be absent, as in ^ The parallels would be still 
more perceptible in m and n, than they are in «. 



§553. 



(e.) Octavu by tlu ctouing of voien. 

That many octave parallels, only imperfectly avoided by the croiaing of 
two voices, are sometimes perceived as actual parallels, may be seen from 
the passage in fig. 1027, already referred to in § 515, to wit: 

(Fig. 1017.) 



▼LZVO 1. 



TLIVO 2. 



▼lOIiA. 



TCLX.O. 



^gp 



irWf 








Comp. fig. 988. p. 



—And so also in fig. 1028 «, 
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(Fig. 1028. i.) {k.) 



Wa 



JlM 






where in fact no voice seems parallel to another, still, one maj, by merelj 
comparing the series of the upper tones with that of the lower, discover par^ 
allels by octaves, as is shown by k. 

If, in this example, octave parallels exhibit themselves in proportion as 
one imagines the crossing voices not to cross each other; we likewise some- 
times find, on the other hand, that two voices, really rtmmi^ parallel to each 
other in open octaves, are sometimes so concealed &y a third voice which crosses 
one of the former y that the ear scarcely, even if at all, perceives the octaves. 
Thus, for example, in fig. 1029 t, 

(Fig. 1029. i.) (k.) 



uiu-m 



jzn. , , — --. 



^^ 



^*»^ii=^=^ 



the second voice in itself proceeds in octaves with the Base; (and, besides, 
the third voice also in fifths;) but the upper voice, which crosses the middle 
voice, gives the passage such an appearance as is exhibited ink; so that, by 
disregarding the crossing of voices and viewing the example simply accord- 
ing to the notes, one perceives neither octaves nor fifths. 

In like manner, the octave parallelism of the upper voice with the Base 
in fig. 1020 t, p. 757, is concealed by the fact that the latter is croaaed by 
the tenor, whereby the case assumes, in some measure, the appearance 
which is exhibited in I, 
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(/.) Imertid octaves. 
The teachers of musical composition, moreover, will not allow us to em- 
ploy even one single octave in the direct movement, and hence find a con- 
cealed transgression of the interdict in such passages a3 the following, 

(Fig. 1030. L) (Jfc.) (I.) 
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inasmuch as thej^ in idea, insert the tones c B and A between the skip of 
the Base from d to 6^ as in ik, (comp. § 517.) — In this sense, we find con- 
cealed octaves also in fig. 1031, — 

(Fig. 1051. i) (*.) {I) 
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ts also in the second measure of fig. 10S4: 

(Fig. 1034.) 
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So also in fig. 1035: 



(Fig. 1085.) 
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And likewise in fig. 1036: 

(Fig. 1086.) 
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In fig 1037 also, 
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seyeral such concealed octave progressions discoTer themselves, — and an 
inserted octave in ^. 10S2, p. 758, from the second to the third measure, 
in addition to the accent octave already mentioned, to wit: 
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Here, again, to be truly learned and consistent as already suggested in 
^518, one must also construe every direct step from an octave as a fbrbid- 
aen octave parallelism, as, for, example, ^, 1032 •-— fi, and ^. 1033: 

(Fig.lO«.i) (M ^ {l]_ (».) («.) (FijtJOW.) 








And, in fact, Mr. Sckiekt does designate the progression in fig. 1033 as 
'<not allowable."— 



§555. 

(f.) Oeiavei by contrary mawvanL 

Octaves in the catUrary movement are also reckoned into the class of con- 
cealed octave parallels, as, for example, in fig. 1038, 



(Fig. 1058.) 
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and so also in fig. 1009 i, p. 755. 



(S.) More extended survey. 

§556. 

Since it would here likewise lead me far too much into detail, to pur- 
sue the discussion of these and other like species of concealed octaves still 
farther, I must here again relinquish the merit of completeness, (comp. 
§ 521,) and satisfy myself simply with adding a few remarks on the admissi- 
bility or prohibition of parallel progressions by octaves. 
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(B.) MERITS OF PARALLELISMS BT OCTAVES. 

§557. 

The case is, in general, the same with these parallelisms by octaves, as 
we have already (in §§ 522 — 539) observed it to be with forbidden Jifth$. 

(1.) The parallel progression of two differevit voices at the distance of an 
octave freqxuntly and indeed usually produces a disagreeable and repulsive ef- 
fect — as may be clearly enough perceived, for example, from fig. 1005, p.753. 

(2.) But, for the reasons that parallelisms by fifths often sound only a little 
disagreeably and sometimes even not at all, this is also the case with parallel- 
isms by octaves. Hence, 

(a.) Octave parallels in musical compositions having many voices ^ are 
the more easily passed over by the ear, (comp. § 524,) and especially 

(6.) When octave parallels fall into middle and othenoise subordinaie 
voices, they are less apt to be noticed by the ear, than when they occur in 
principal voices. (Comp. § 525.) 

(c.) But, particularly, those octaves are entirely unexceptionable which 
arise, in the case of merely doubling a voice in a higher or a lower octave, 
(§ 15, c.,) between this voice and its duplicate. The octaves in figs. 1010 
and 1011, p. 755, for example, are of this description, — as are also the open 
octaves in the first two measures of the piano-forte accompaniment in fig. 
1006, p. 754. 

So in an orchestra, we may, e. g. in a symphony, allow the voice of the 
violins to run an octave higher than that of a flute. In this case, it is true, 
the flute proceeds uninterruptedly at the distance of an octave above the 
violin voice; but since it is virtually but a mere doubling of the violin voice, 
the octave progression in such a case is quite unexceptionable. The flute 
voice is not to be reckoned as an independent voice, distinct from that of 
the violin, but only as one and the same voice, though on a smaller scale, 
and thus there are not in such a case two distinct voices running in octaves 
to each other. — In like manner, we often hear, and with the finest efiect, a 
wind instrument playing in octaves or double octaves to a vocal part, or one 
instrument with another, as, for example, the first violin in double octaves 
to the vocal part in fig. 1039: 

JFig. 1099.1 
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So in an orchestra, the violoncello almost always proceeds an octave 
higher than the violono, which latter is in its own nature an octave lower 
than the violoncello, — (as does frequently also the Alto viol one octave 
higher, and sometimes, moreover, still other instruments by several octaves 
higher, — to which subject we shall again recur in the doctrine of instru- 
mentation and of which I will only quote as a single example the so called 
cymbal Base in the organ.) The case is substantially the same when oc- 
taves are played with the left hand on the piano-forte, or a melody or single 
passage is performed in octaves by the right hand. — Fig. 1024, p. 758, is of 
a similar description: here the two under voices, though the one proceeds 
exclusively in quarter-notes, while the other is ornamented in its course by 
sixteenth transition-*notes, still are in all essential respects to be regarded 
as virtually one doubled voice — as a lowest voice — as the Base voice. — 
The case is the same in fig. 1026, p. 758. — Likewise in fig. 1007, p. 754, 
where the violoncello voice is ornamented with the harmonically foreign 
tones f^, gt, a^, and runs in (partly unlike) octaves above the violono voice, 
the two are to be reckoned only as one single Base voice, and so of course 
the octave parallels in this case are not to be regarded as forbidden pro- 
gressions. 

Indeed, we find entire passages, and sometimes even whole pieces of 
music, in which all the voices proceed in octaves to one another (comp. §32,) 
and which in this case are to be considered in one sense as only one-voiced 
compositions, and are even not unfrequently marked with the " alV unisono^^ 
{*' in uniaon") although such a case is not strictly in all respects a unuotij 
but a unison in a subordinate sense. 

For a similar reason we do not regard it as a case of forbidden progres- 
sion, if a vocal part, particularly a Base vocal part, runs in octaves above 
the merely accompanying proper Base voice. — It is not inadmissible even 
for a Soprano voice occasionally to proceed in octaves to the Base, and thus 
as it were for a time to represent, in a subordinate measure, a Base voice, — 
an occurrence which not unfrequently takes place in the terminations of 
phrases by the harmonic successions Y' — I, or V^ — i. An example of this 
kind is found in fig. 1006, p. 758. 

In all cases of this species, where two or more voices proceeding in oc- 
taves to each other are virtually one and the same, such progression is al- 
together unexceptionable, since it is not properly two different voices which 
thus proceed together. We can speak of forbidden octaves only in cases 
where two voices which are radically distinct throughout, and which must 
necessarily be so, run parallel to each other in octaves. 

It is a diflbrent case, however, when the two voices thus running par- 
allel to each other at the distance of an octave are not thus decidedly to be 
regarded as one and the same (comp. § 527,) when they do not, as in the 
examples quoted, proceed together throughout, or at least for some entire 
portion of the way, but, while they must properly be considered as in the 
main two distinct voices, still once in a while incidentally take a single step 
together in octaves, as'e. g. in fig. 1040, 
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where the first and the third voices are in the main two different voices, and 
yet in a single instance proceed together by octaves, as follows: 
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— ^Fig. 1042, likewise, is to be considered as quite impure in this respect; — 

Andanit. 



(Fig. 1042.) 
From OrUiY$ Biautrd eoeur de Uofif according to the original »con. 



Que le Sal-tan S&- la - din raflaemble dam aon lardin an tnmpeau de joaven. 




as is also fig. 1041 Jb and /; — 

(Fig. 1041. t.) (ifc.) (U 



Fig. 1041. t.) (ifc.) (U (m.) (n.) 
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and even the progression designated by brackets in fig. 1039, p. 763, is not 
entirely above criticism. 

(d,) All species of concealed octaves^ in general, are not so offensive to 
the ear, as acttuil and open octaves, and are always the more tolerable and 
the les0 exceptionable, the more they are covered and concealed; while, on 
the contrary, they are the more unhappy in their effect, in proportion as 
they approximate the real, actual octaves, and the more illusive, as such, 
they may seem to the ear. (Comp. § 530.) 

(9.) Hence, those octave parallels which are separated by pauses (and 
which appear to the ear as such only by conceiving the rests to be absent,) 
do not, in consequence of this interruption, impress the ear so unfavorably 
as if they proceeded in unbroken succession; and this meliorating effect is 
increased in proportion as the interruption is the more considerable and the 
succession the less immediate. (Comp. § 531.) Accordingly, in fig. 1009 
t, p. 755, the ear can perhaps scarcely perceive the octaves. 
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(&.) For the same reason, moreover, those octave parallels which ap- 
pear as such only so far as one conceives a voice to be a harpeggiate repre- 
sentation of two (§550,) are, for the most part, less offensive to the ear, than 
actual parallels by octaves. (Comp. § 532.) Thus, in fig. 1013 i, p. 756, 
one can easily conceive to himself two voices running parallel to each other 
by octaves, as in »; still these are not two actual, but only two imaginary 
voices, and, consequently, the octave parallels in such a case are not so 
tangible and striking as they would be if two real voices actually thus pro- 
ceeded together in octaves. Hence, octave progressions of this species 
are of course repulsive only in cases where the movement of the harpeggiate 
voice appears very definitely and decidedly as a harpeggiate representation 
of two; and on the contrary, such a progression is much less oflTensive in 
cases where it appears to the ear not as a harpeggiate expression of two 
voices, but merely as a single melody. Thus, for example, the passage in 
fig. 1015, p. 756, so far as it respects the hidden octaves to be found in it, is 
rather unexceptionable, since here, as every one perceives, the ear is more 
inclined to follow the thread of the melody of the middle voice as the melody 
of a single voice, than to take it as the harpeggiate representation of two 
voices, one of which runs parallel to the Base in forbidden octaves. 

On the other hand, those octave parallels which cetue to he suck so soon 
as the passage is regarded as a harpeggiate progression, are always so much 
the more unexceptionable as the passage more definitely and decidedly ap- 
pears to be a harpeggiate one; thus, for example, the passage in fig. 1019 
n, p. 757, is much less exceptionable than the one in u 

In a similar way, the octave parallelism in fig. 1030 i, p. 757, excuses it- 
self on the ground that one might, perhaps, as already remarked in § 550, 
regard the upper voice as a harpeggiate representation of two voices, as in Jk. 

(C*) Those octave parallels also which one imagines to be present only 
by conceiving the tones most striking to the ear alone to be present and by 
entirely disregarding the others as if they were not present (§551,) are 
never perceptibly repulsive, except when these particularly accented notes 
are rendered very prominent, while the other tones which are to be struck 
intermediately between these are thrown comparatively very much into the 
shade. Those in fig. 1022, p. 758, from the second to the third measure, 
are rather perceptible. (Comp. § 533.) 

(If.) Those octave parallels also which are concealed by interposed fron- 
sHion'tones and are as it were thrown out of the proper parallel course 
(§ 552,) are always less offensive than open parallels. On this ground, the 
passage in dg. 1017 t, p. 759, may be regarded as excusable. — ^The pas- 
sage in fig. 1024, p. 758, needs no such apology, inasmuch as it has already 
been vindicated in § 557, c. (Comp. § 534.) 

Those passages, in particular, in which, while one voice moves forward, 
the other still lingers on another tone, as in fig. 1025 t, p. 759, are still less 
offensive in cases where the first mentioned voice, without waiting for the 
last named voice to follow, as in t, proceeds directly on again, as e. g. in k^ 
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which latter case {k.), for this very reason, sounds better than the one in i. 
The passage will become still less repulsive, if the Base, instead of pro- 
ceeding as it does in k from c as the fundamental tone of the <i!C-chord 
to e, as the third of the same harmony, be made to go rather to some in- 
terval of a new harmony, as e. g. in I, and bettor still in the contrary move- 
rnent, as in m, or otherwise as in n, &c., and so also in a digressive modu- 
lation, as in 0—9. (Comp. § 539.) 

So likewise 'in fig. 1017 i. p. 759, while the upper voice dwells on the 

tone c, the Base voice proceeds on from B to d and g^, by which means the 
concealed octaves are perceptibly meliorated; though the progression of 
the Base voice is the less effective here on account of the impression which 
one still has, that it is fiindamentally a harpeggiate progression, after all, 
and thus not materially different from the example in k, and consequently, 
that in any case it involves harpeggiate octaves. 

((.) For the same reason, again, those octave parallels also which im- 
press the ear as such merely from the fact that it does not observe the cross- 
ing of the voices J but confounds their threads, (^ 553,) are not perceptibly 
offensive, except in cases where one can easily confound the crossing threads. 
As soon, on the contrary, as the threads of the crossing voices become suffi- 
ciently distinct, such octave successions are no longer of perceptibly ill 
effect. (Comp. ^ 535.) Thus e. g. the passage in fig. 1028, p. 760, al- 
though, considered merely according to the notes^ as in k, it exhibits paral- 
lel octaves between the two outer series of tones (^ 553,) still cannot be 
regarded as involving octave parallels of ill effect, since it does this only 
when one does not follow the threads of the really non-parallel voices; for, 
though it is true that the two outer series of tones are parallel, yet it is not 
true that the threads of the voices run parallel. 

Octaves, on the contrary, which are concealed by the crossing of voices 
and which of course are never otherwise than octave parallels except when 
the voices are not perceived as crossing each other (^ 553,) and which there- 
fore appear as real octaves whenever the crossing is observed, as in fig. 
1029, p. 760, — such octaves, I say, are the more striking and perceptible, 
the more distinctly the threads of the crossing Voices impress the ear as 
actually crossing each other. (Comp. also fig. 1020, p. 757.) 

(f.) Likewise octaves in ^he direct, though not parallel, movement — in 
the converging and diverging progressions (inserted octaves, ^ 554,) though 
they p;iay be as really apparent to the ear as actual octave parallels, yet 
^ire by no means so disagreeable in their effect ; because, namely, they are 
not re^ly octave parallels at all, and their appearance of being so lies wholly 
in the imagination. 

It might, however, be going too far, directly and uncondilionajly to allow 
such octaves, (as Vogler does in his trealise on Musical Science and Mu- 
sical Composition [Tonwisaenscfaail uad Tonsetzkunst, S. S5, ^ 55 der Ton- 
setztkunst;]) — ^iwiiile, on the other haxid, it would be puerile to undertake to 
condemn altogether such passages as the one in fig. 1032 i, k, /, p. 762, — 
(§554.) 
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(8*) Octaves in the contrary motion, moreover, are not usually so ofien- 
flive to the ear as thej are in the direct parallel movement. The passage 
in fig. 1009 k, p, 755, will always produce a better effect, than that int, — 
and the example in fig. 1020, p. 757, would be quite unexceptionable, if the 

tone d were employed in the second measure of the Base, instead of d. 

(f. ) Thus it is perceived, that, in relation to the admissibility or inad- 
missibility of octave parallels, as was previously (in § 539) observed in rela- 
tion to parallelisms by fifths, very muck depends upon circumstances, and that, 
therefore, the ear is here also the supreme arbiter. Besides, it is well in 
this instance, likewise, in doubtful cases, to avoid every thing that is of a 
suspicious character, i. e. every carriage of voices which has the aspect of 
forbidden octaves, rather than to venture upon it. Thus, for example, it is 
better to write as in fig. 1009 k, p. 755, than as in t, — as in fig. 10^ k 
and /, p. 759, than as in t, &c.; — better as in figs. 1030 / and 1031 /, pp. 
760, and 761, than as in t. 

(C.) Method of avoiding octave parallels. 

^ 558. 

J%€ various expedients for avoiding forbidden parallelisms of octaves are 
essentially the same as those which have already been pointed out in §^ 540 
—543 as means for avoiding parallel progressions by fiflhs. For the sake 
of saving an undue copiousness and detail, I must leave it to my readers to 
make the application themselves. (Only it is to be observed, that the tnver- 
sion recommended for the avoidance of fiflhs can of course render no ser- 
vice here.) (See § XLIV.) — Moreover, examples of the avoidance of ill 
sounding octave parallels have in numerous instances already been adduced. 

It is to be observed, in particular, that, (as was incidentally suggested in 
^ 70,) the doubling of intervals which tend to move in a particular direction 
(§^313 and 317) may easily give occasion to faulty parallelisms by octaves. 
If for example, in fig. 1041, p. 765, we were to double the seventh of the 
second harmony, i. e. employ it in ttoo voices at once, say as in A;, both of 
these voices would, on taking a harmonic step, require to proceed fi*om f to 
e ; and if they were to do this, they would of course run parallel to each 
other in octaves; or, if they were not allowed to proceed thus, one of them 
would, as a matter of course, necessarily proceed otherwise than from f to 
e and accordingly otherwise than it should properly proceed, — e. g. the up- 
per voice, instead of passing from f to e, would go — say from f to g, as in /, 
which progression would not be very particularly smooth and flowing, (to 
say nothing of the consecutive fiflhs between the upper voices,)-— or, other- 

wbe, the upper voice must be made to skip from f to c as in m, or the Base 
voice from f to c, as in n, &c. ;— exclusively progressions which are but 
poorly adapted, as one's ear readily perceives, to a voice that strikes a sev- 
enth! Hence it is seen, why we should usually endeavor to avoid the doub- 
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ling of such a species of interval, — it is, namely, because, bj doubling 
such an interval, one easily falls into the dilemma of either being obliged, 
in the next harmonic step, to carry a voice contrary to its nature, as in m 
and », or else to incur the evil of octave parallels, as in k. (Comp. § 70.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

HINTS TO PRACTICAL EXERCISE IN THE ART OF PURJE 

COMPOSITION. 

Here, at the end of the Theory of Pure Composition, I would once more, 
as I have already several times done in the previous parts of this work, ofier 
my readers the hand, to accompany them a short distance in the practical use 
of what has been taught, with a view to point out and smooth the way in 
which, by a practical application of the information acquired from the Theo- 
ry, they must finally arrive at the capacity to actually construct a musical 
composition conformably to the rules of the art. 

In order that such exercises shall be adapted to their object, they must 
proceed, according to a methodical plan, from the more simple to the more 
complicated, from the more easy to the more difficult, from tasks in which 
most is already furnished to their hands, so that they have only a little lefl 
them to do, and of course have only a small chance to do amiss, to tasks in 
which they have much, and, at last, even everything, committed to their 
own agency. 

With this view, I propose the following course in the form of practical 
lessonB or problems. 



DIVISION I. 
TO ONE OR MORE GIVEN VOICES, TO COMPOSE ONE OR MORE OTHERS. 

§559. 

This form of problems shall furnish us the first opportunity to apply the 
principles with which we have become acquainted for the carriage of voices. 

They are in part what have heretofore been known under the name of 
contrapuntic exercises. 

According to the common usage hitherto, the only exercise in pure com- 
position which the teacher prescribed to his pupils, consisted in his writing 
down for them some voice, or melody, to which they were at one time to 
supply one other higher or lower voice, and at another time several, — at 
one time in like movement, and at another in unlike, — at one time with the 
interweaving of transition-tones, and at another without, etc. This exer- 
cise was called (simple or single) counterpoint, because it consists substan- 
tially in setting against [opposite to] a given voice or series of notes, of 
points, one or more other voices or series of notes or points, — and thus point 
against point (puncta contra puncta, ) 

The given voice in such exercise — the voice which remains unaltered, is 
called the fixed or firm voice, thefised melody or air, the cantxufirmuSy — 
and in contra-distinction from this, the voices which are to be set to it are 
called the counterpoint. 

97 
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We will undertake such contrapuntic exercises according to a somewhat 
more comprehensive plan, and, in order at the same time to lighten the 
labor as much as possible, we will proceed in the following manner. 

We will take some given piece of music, copy it, but leave out some one 
of the voices of which it consists in the original, and then attempt to com- 
plete it again from our own ideas. 

And in order to render these exercises as variegated as possible, we will 
exercise such omission and re-completion at one time on middle voices, at 
another on upper voices, and still at another on Base voices. 

We will next supply a suppressed upper voice, say by a new middle or 
Base voice, and vice versa. 

Afterwards we will attempt to reject and re-supply two voices at once, — 
then still more, so that finally only a single given voice remains (a single 
catUttsfirmuB,) 

One may also try to compose, in the place of one suppressed voice, two, 
or even several others, — or again the reverse, — and thus to re-construct a 
given piece of music into one with more or fewer voices. 

We will take for our example the four-voiced composition in fig. 1043 «, 
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transcribe it, leaving out one voice — say the Base, as in k, p. 770, and then 
attempt again to supply this deficient voice. This complement may be 
made again just as it was in i, or it may be made otherwise, — e. g. say as 
in /,-^-&c. 

Or, we will write the passage in % with the omission of the third voice, as 
in TO, p. 770, and then add another third voice — say as in n, p. 770, — or 
otherwise. — 

Or, we will leave out the Base voice and the upper voice, as in o, and 
write two new voices in their stead, as in p above. 

Or, we will leave out the Base voice, and write, instead of it, a new and 
higher upper voice, as in q. 

The two middle voices of i, are left out in r, and their place is supplied 
by one middle voice. 

All three upper voices are left out in «, and two others are substituted 
for them. — 

Only the upper voice oft is retained in t, but it is put two octaves lower 
and three new upper voices are given to it — 

Only the third voice of i is retained in u, and, instead of the three others 
which are suppressed, only one new Base voice is supplied. 

Moreover, we will select, for our first exercises , those scraps of music under 
which the fundamental hatmonies are noted. — It is easy to conjecture, how 
important and welcome such indications of the fundamental harmonies must 
be in contrapuntic exercises, and indeed they are the more important, the 
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fewer voices are given, and hence the most important of all when only one 
single voice is given, or, in other words, when voices are to be set to a 
single cantusfirmus. That is to say, if several voices are given, these, ibr 
the most part, point out, with sufficient distinctness, the nindamental hatN 
mony , and hence if the web of voices is again to be filled up, the fundamen- 
tal harmonies and harmonic successions requisite therefor are sufficiently 
indicated by the voices which are already given, and thus we are saved the 
trouble of originally choosing these, and therewith all the care of selecting 
good and pleasing harmonic successions, and the whole danger of Tiolating 
the laws for the carriage of voices. — ^But all this is otherwise, when only a 
few voices are given, or perhaps merely one. If, for example, in fig. 1044, 

(Fig . lOH. i. ) 
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only one of the voices is rejected, say the second, the third, or the fourth, 
still the fundamental harmony is always sufficiently obvious from the re- 
maining voices. Indeed this is the case, even if all three of the above 
named voices are suppressed. — ^But the case is otherwise, if all the voices 
of this example are stricken out except the second. The unpracticed pupil 
will, in such a case, often be in doubt what fundamental harmony he is to 
apply to a particular tone of the voice which is left as the cantus Jirmi/s. 

He will, for instance, be uncertain whether he b to treat the second tone c 
of this voice as a fundamental tone of the large three-fold harmony ®, — or 
as the seventh of the JS^ harmony, as in i,-— or perhaps as a transition-tone, 

as in kl — the first half of the half-note a as belonging to the small tf har- 
mony or the principal four-fold harmony ^^ ? — the last three tones of the 
third measure as belonging to the key of C-major or G-major? — Conse- 
quently, in counterpointing this fixed melody (cantus firmus,) he is obliged 
not only to take care for the good carriage of the voices which are to be 
supplied, — but also at the same time for the choice of suitable harmonic 
successions, which double care might be, to a beginner, somewhat burden- 
some. 

Therefore, in order not to expose ourselves to embarrassments of this 
species too early, we will at first exercise ourselves only on problema irhere 
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the fundamental harmonies are indicated with the utmost distinctness; — 
then afterwards, on others where the fundamental harmonies are less defi- 
nitely shown, — and finally on those in which the choice of the iundamental 
harmonies is left wholly to our own agency. 

This more or less perfect indication of the fundamental harmonies under 
the examples for practice, shall be made the principal ground of division 
according to which we will arrange our contrapuntic exercises in iht follow- 
ingfour ^la$8€$ : 



(A.) To SET ONE ak more voices to one or more given voices, when 

THE harmonies TO BE SELECTED ARE SHOWN, ENTIRELY ACCOBDIKO VO OUR 
MODE OF DESIGNATION. 

As a model of the manner in which these first and more easy exercises 
are to be employed, we may refer to the above-mentioned example in fig. 
1043 i, p. 770. In a similar manner one may employ the examples found 
in fig. 226, and onward, p. 390, as problems for exercise. 



(B.) To ONE OR MORE GIVEN VOICES, TO SUFPLT ONE OR MORE OTHERS, 
WHEN, THOUGH THE FUNDAMENTAL CHORDS ARE GIVEN, TET THEIR SITUA- 
TION AND RELATIONSHIPS ARE NOT ASSIGNED. 

^ 561. 

The appropriate carriage of each voice to be supplied was facilitated as 
much as possible to the pupil by the series of signs placed under the given 
voices in the first mentioned exercises, which signs indicated, with the great- 
est possible definiteness, the harmonies appropriately forming the basis of 
the web of voices to be supplied and their relations to each other. — The 
pupil will now try to satisfy himself with intimations which do not thus show 
him everything. 

What we have heretofore marked out to him as fully, particularly, and 
definitely as possible, we will hereafter, indicate to him less definitely, 
in part by half words, as it were, and by abbreviations in which he must 
presume upon much, yes very much, and often indeed the chief part, namely 
the internal sense, — in order that he may, by being compelled to lean only 
upon the imperfect helps of partial and slight intimations, gradually learn to 
do altogether without them. 

These imperfect and half intimations may be furnished in different ways. 

In the first place, instead of the designations hitherto furnished, merely 
the fundamental harmonies may be indicated by letters, whereby, though it 
is indeed shown what fundamental harmony is to form the basis of the web 
of voices, yet it is not shown to what degree of the scale of what key this 
fundamental harmony here belongs. (§ 152.) 

For example, it would be an exercise according to this plan, to trans- 
cribe only one or two voices of fig. 1044 1, p. 772, to write under these the 
letters appended to that example, and then to attempt again to supply one 
or more other voices. 
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Let this species of practice be tried likewise under all the changes pointed 
out in ^ 559, — and still in many other examples besides the one here given, 
as e. g. in figs. 1045 — 1047 : 
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(C.) The same exercise when the harmonic combinations to be 

CHOSEN ARE INDICATED BY THE FIGURES OF ThOROUGH-BaSE. 

§662. 

StiU another species of half indicatioik is furnished, not hf pointing out 
the fundamental harmonies under a given voice, but merely by noting down 
vhai tones are to occur ^ in the other voices^ to thie or that tone of the given voice. 

In this case, the pupil is subjected to the fourfold duty of (1.) deciphering, 
what fundamental harmonies may lie at the basis of the harmonic combina- 
tions thus indicated, (2.) on what degree of what key these belong, then (3.) 
to invent, for the given voice, other voices in which the prescribed tones 
occur, and (4.) to carry these voices in such a manner as they require to be 
carried according to what was observed in Nos. 1 , 2, and 3 above, and ac- 
cording to the laws for the carriage of voices. 

In order to undertake exercises of this species, we need, first of all, a 
mode of designation by means of which it can be signified in connection 
with the ^iven voice by few and short signs, what tones are to occur in the 
voices vfhich are to be supplied. 

We have no occasion lor now inventing such a mode of designation; for, 
there is already a common musical notation by figures and abbreviations, 
which seems to have been invented expressly for our purpose, and which 
we will, therefore, employ to this end. It has already been mentioned in 
§ XXXI under the appellation of 

Thorough-basb 

or 

Thorough-Base Notation. 

We will now proceed to inform ourselves as petfettly as possible of this 
mode of musical writing. 



(1.) Description of the usual Thorough-Base notation. 

§563. 

Thorough-Base notation is a musical language of signs or figure-writing 
which depends essentially upon the circumstance that only one voice, and 
Chat most commonly the Base voice, is written with the ordinary notes, while 
the tones which are to be performed in connection with this, or, in other 
words, the tones which are to appear in the other voices, are indicated by 
figures and certain other signs, which are written over the staff, though 
sometimes, for the want of room, finder it. 

Such figures and signs are in general called Signaiures, 

We must, first of all, become acquainted with this language of signs. 
The following explanation will secure this object. 

(I.) Every figure or other thorough-base sign<Uure placed over {or under) 
a note, means, that, in connection with this tone, that tone is to be heard 
which lies at such a degree above the Base note as the figure indicales; 
or, in other words, every figure placed over a note represents a higher tone 
which is to be heard in connection with this one, and that tone, too, which 
forms with the Base note the interval indicated by the figure. If, for exam- 
ple, a figure 2 stands over the Base note e, as in fig. 1048 t, 
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(Fig. 1048. i.) (*.) 




this means, that, in connection with this tone, the tone of the second degree 
above the Base tone, the second of the Base tone, namely the tone f is to be 
given as in k, — If the figures 3 stand over the Base note, as in fig. 1050 «, 

{Fig. 1050. i.) (*.) (Z.) (m.) (n.) (0.) (p.) {q.) 
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the meaning is, that the third and the fifth of this Base tone are to be heard 
in connection with it in the higher voices, as in k; — and so also in fig. 1049, 



Fig. 1049. i.) (A.) {I.) (m.) (n.) 




the figures in % indicate the upper tones found in k, — while in fig. 1055, 

(Fig. 1055. t.) (A.) 
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the figures in A; point out the tones in t, &c. The matter may be briefly 
stated thus: a figure standing over a Base note indicates the same thing 
that would be indicated by the head of a note standing at the given degree 
above the Base note. 

Every tone indicated by a figure, in this case, is always understood to be, 
chromatically, in the state in tohich it would be according to the chromatic 
signature placed at the commencement of a piece of music ; and, therefore, if 
an interval is wished to appear othertoise than it would be by the signature, 
as, for example, in figs. 1051 — 1053, 



(Fig. 1051. t.) (A.) {I.) (m.) (n.) (Fig. 105S. t.) (A.) (L) (m.) (n.) 
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it must be made to do so by placing the requisite transposition-sign before 
the figure, as is done in the last quoted figs, in A;. 

Therefore, in accordance with what has thus far been said, if one would 
write, in thorough-base figures, the four-voiced passage written out in notes 
in fig. 1057 t, 
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the three upper voices should be represented by three rows of figures in the 
manner exhibited bj k, — fig. 1057 4/ as in r, — and « as in ^, above. 



REMARK. 



If we itop here, for a moment, to reflect, before we proceed with the doctrine of thor- 
ongb-baee signa, we shall observe that these signatures represent, fundamentally, nothing 
else than merely — noiet. They are only other signs for the same thing; since a figure 
placed over a Base note expresses nothing else than the tone which, in Uie nsnal mode of 
mnsical notation, wonld be represented by the head of a note standing on such and sncl) a 
line or space above the Base note; and thns, for example, the figures 6 and 6, or f, written 
over the Base note c, would indicate nothing else than what wonld be indicated by the 
letters g and a, or *, placed over it 

Accordingly, therefore, though a tone represented by the figure 8, for example, is of 
oonne always tke third of the Ban Umtt still it is by no means the third of the fundamen- 
98 
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tal harmony, the fundamental third. (§§ 57, 03 bit, ter, 66, 87 bis, ter, 88, 96 bis, ter, 
99, Remark, and 100.) So alio the figares 6 and 7 aniformly deeignate only the fifth and 
seventh of the Bate notty but not at all the fifth and seventh of the fundamental tone; and 

indeed a Base note may be figured with I, withont involving the fact that an actual seventh 

harmony (a fundamental four-fold chord) forms the basis of this harmonic combination, as 
may be seen by comparing fig. 1065 i with k, p. 776. The harmonic combination, [c e g 
b,] which is found there in the first measure, is by no means a proper seventh liarmony, 

and the note d represented by the figure 7 in the chord [e g b d,] in the third measure, 
certainly is not the fundamental seventh; and yet these two chords are, in the language of 
thorough-base figures, unhesitatingly called seventh chords, since every harmonic combina- 
tion is here uniformly named simply according to the figures by which it is indicated ; and 
thus, for example, the first chord in fig. 1056 i, 

(Fig. 1056. i) (ft.) (I.) 
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is termed a fourth-sixth chord, merely because it is represented by the figures |, and so 

also the entirely different chords in k and /, because these are represented by the same fig- 
ures. (§ 65.) 

Hence, a tone indicated by the figure 7 may be at one time the large, at another time 
the small, and at another time the diminished seventh of the Base tone; and in like man- 
ner also the ^nre ^7 may at one time indicate a large seventh, at another time a small, 
and at an other a diminished, and both, too, may indicate an actual or proper seventh of 
the four-fold harmony of the first degree, or of the second, third, fourth, fiAh, sixth, or 
seventh degree of the major or minor key, — at one time, moreover, bo proper seventh, but 
either a ninth, or some other tone foreign to the harmony, merely a transition-tone, or a 
suspension, or, if the Base tone itself is a transition-tone, even every possible interval of 
any harmony tpiatever-— fig. 1058: 

(Fig. 1058.) 
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and thus every interval of any single harmony may, in turn, come into a situatioii in which 
it would be just seven degrees higher than the figured Base note. 

In like manner, a thorough-basist would write the three examples in figs. 1069 i, 1060 1, 
and 1061 i: 



(Fig. 14)69. i ) 
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(Fig. 1060. t.) 
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the esf ential difference between which ii rendered obvioni by the deeignation of the funda- 
mental harmonies which ii placed under them all, (§ 231, fig. 285,) as in k, so that thns, 
as one perceives, the thorough-base notation is precisely the same in all these three exam- 
ples, which are yet so diverse. (Even the # before the S in the last example, whereby 
this measare is in some degree distinguished from the last measore of the first example, 
would disappear, if the usual signature in minor keys were entirely consistent (§142); 
and 80 also the b in the second example would disappear, if this passage shoald occur in a 
piece of music written predominantly in /-minor or ^p-major.) 

This all very naturally arises from the fact that the thorough-base notation is radically 
nothing else than an abbreviated writing in notes, which, [thorough-base writing,] as one 
perceives, represents the distance of the higher tones from the lowest, by figures, instead of 
notes, and thus uniformly expresses only iSe exterior of tones, but npt their internal and 
essential relationships and moaning — a mode of writing which, for example, puts a figvre 
6 in the place of a note standing a sixth higher than the Base note, &c. 

Accordingly, fhe thorough-base notation very frequently designates things of the same 
species by different signs, while it, on the other hand, often indicates entirely difTereut 
things by the same sign — in short, in all cases, only that which is merely incidental, the 
mere distance of position between the Base note and some note or notes above it. Hence 
it is tniirely different from the modes of dosignation employed in §§ 41, 62, 58, 97, 121, 
151 — 153, 187, 188#, and 231, which unifornify indicate things which are estential, (e, g, 
the designation T or t always denotes the large or the small fundamental third, the third of 
the fundamental harmony — 8 or s always a fundamental seventh, &c. — the designation 
€r' always points out the principal ibur-fold chord 6r^, — C: V^ always denotes the principal 
four-fold chord 6r^oDthe dommant of C-major, — B^: IV7 always means the large four-fold 
harmony of d?7as belonging to the fourth degree of Bb-major, &c.) while the thorough- 
base figure 7 indicates nothing else than merely in general a harmonic combination in 
which a tone occurs, which, reckoned firom the Base note, is a seventh, but which may be, 
at one time, a fundamental seventh of a principal four-fold chord or of some secondary 
four-fold chord, and at another time this or that other interval. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 

But we will return from thess prelininary eonndeiations, to the fSurther description of 
thoroogb-base writing. 

^564. 

(II.) IfieveralfigureB succesnvtly stand over one and the same Base iu>te, 
the meaning is, as one would readily conjecture, that the upper voices are 
iint fe give those intervals which correspond to the first signatures, and 
(beti th0 otben. Accordingly, fig. 106^ f is to be understood as represent* 
•d in k; and fig. 1069 1, as in k: 
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But how long shall each one of these several harmonic combinations, to 
be given on the same Base note, continue? a quarter-note, an eighth-note, 
a whole-note, &c. ? — (a point which the figures do not in themselves deter- 
mine, because, in themselves, they show nothing more than would be shown 
by the mere heads of the notes without those cross-strokes which indicate 
their various lengths — § 563.) This must be determined by the reader of 
such figure notation, according to circumstances. 

He must first see whether the Base note, to which several harmonic 
combinations are successively to be given, falls primarily, according to its 
rhythmical situation and its natural divisibility, into two or into three parts; 
into halves or into thirds. 

(1.) If two signatures stand successively over a Base note, which, in a 
rhythmical point of view, fall naturally into two parts, (into halves,) then it 
is the most natural to take the first signature for the first half, and the sec- 
ond signature for the second half ; and, for this reason, the two figures 
standing under the Base note in fig. 1064 % k 



(Fig. 1064. i.) 
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are to be understood as is shown by the notes placed above. 

If three harmonic combinations are figured over a Base note which prima- 
rily divides itself into halves, the meaning is usually understood to be, that 
the first of these should have the duration of the first half of the Base note, 
while the two following are to divide the time of the second half equally. — 
Fig. 1065 »; 

(Fig. 1065. t.) (*,) {I.) (m.) 
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According to similar principles, four harmonic combinations on one such 
Base note are understood to have each a fourth-part of the time of this Base 
note; hut Jive harmonic combinations thus figured are to be so construed as 
to divide the first three quarters of the time of the Base note equally be- 
tween the first three of these harmonic combinations, and to give the re- 
maining quarter to the two others. Figs. 1066 % S^ k, and 1067 iSfk: 

(Fig. 1066. t.) (k.) (I.) (m.) 
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(S.) If three harmonic combinations are marked over a Base note which 
primarily divides itself into thirds, each one of them should have a third 
part of the time of such Base note. Fig. 1065 {, above. Two harmonic 
combinations over such a note, divide the time of this note in the manner 
exhibited by fig. 1064 /, above; four or five, as in figs. 1066 / and 1067 /, 
above. 
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Sometimes the proiractive point is employed between these signatures, 
and in such a case it has substantially the same meaning that it has when 
placed after an actual note, e. g. in fig. 1068: 

(Fig. 1068. i.) {k,) 

Other and still more minute limitations of the duration of several thor- 
ough-base signatures placed successively over one Base note, cannot, com- 
patibly with the nature of the figure-notation, well be assigned. Thus, for 
example, the passage in fig. 1064 m, p. 780, cannot be expressed in figures, 
in any unequivocal and ordinarily intelligible way; and much less other 
cases, which are still more complicated, as e. g. figs. 1065 m, 1066 m, and 
1067 m 4* n, p. 780. 



§566. 

(III.) If a pause follows a Base note, and signatures are placed over the 
pause, the meaning is, that those intervals are to be supplied which the fig- 
ures over the pause would indicate, provided the foregoing Base note still 
continued on in the place of the rest; or in other words, the intervals which 
are written over a rest are reckoned /rom the foregoing Base note. Accord- 
ingly, fig. 1062 I is to be understood as in m, p. 779; and fig. 1063 /, as in 
TO, p. 779. 



§566. 

(IV.) In all the cases thus far mentioned, the figuring was designed to 
show, that the tones represented by the signatures were either to appear 
simultaneously with the Base note to which those signatures referred, as in 
figs. 1048—1053, p. 776, or in part later, as in figs. 1062 and 1063, p. 779. 
Or, in other words, the signatures either referred to the Base note over tohich 
they were placed^ or to the foregoing. 

But cases may also occur in which one might wish to indicate that the 
harmonic combination represented by the signatures should make its appear- 
ance earlier than the Base note to which the figures relate, or, in other 
words, where it is necessary to represent the tones which are to sound in 
the upper voices, by figures which refer to a Base note yet afterwards to ap* 
pear — a Base note which presents itself later than the tones designed to be 
expressed by the figures. If, for example, the passage in fig. 1069 % 

(Fig. 1069. i.) {k.) (I.) 
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is to be written in thorough-base characters, and the tones which are to be 
struck in the upper voices immediately at the commencement and even 
during the pause of the Base, are to be expressed by figures, this can be 
done only by figures which refer to the Base note d, while this latter does 
not actually occur until after the tones represented by such figures. 
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N0W9 in order to show, in such cases, that the tones represented by the 
signatures are to be struck in the upper voices earlier than the Base note to 
which the signatures refer, while it is usual to write the latter over the Base 
note, still, as a sign to show that the tones represented by the signatures 
are not to be struck for the first time simultaneously with this Base note, but 
before it, an obliquely-upwards directed diagonal stroke (^) is placed at the 
point where the intervals represented by the following figures are first to be 
struck, as in fig. 1069 A;, p. 781, where the oblique stroke over the pause 

shows that the tones [g b T] represented by the signatures over the Base 
tone d, are to be already sounded, even during the pause over which the 
diagonal stroke stands. In accordance with the same principle, the pas- 
sage in fig. 1070 i can be written as in £;, 

(Fig. 1070. {.) (A;.) (I.) (m.) («.) 
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and fig. 1071 i as in fe, 
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and also fig. 1072 t as In ib: 
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The form of notation found in figs. 1069 I, 1070 I, 1071 /, and 1072 /, 
would, perhaps, be somewhat more natural and easy for the eye. 



§667. 

(V.) As the figures hitherto spoken of indicate notes or tones which are 
to be given by an upper voice, so, in like manner, the cypher is used, io 
order to indicate that one or more upper voices give no tone, that they are 
to be, for a time, silent. 

Thus, with the help of this sign, the example in fig. 1073 i can be written 
in thorough-base characters as in k: 

(Fig. 1073. i.) 
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But if the upper voices are to be silent a greater length of time, then^ in- 
stead of placing ciphers continuously over every Base note^ the silence of 
the upper voices is concisely indicated by the sign T. S. (i. e. tasto solo, an 
expression which is borrowed from keyed instruments and which means, that 
merely the Base tone, the Base key alone, and no higher tones are to be 
struck in connection with it.) — It is usual to employ also the synonymous 
term Unisono, Unis, MV tffiMono, i. e. unison, one-ness of sound, (by which, 
however, it is sometimes understood, that the other voices are to proceed 
in higher octaves with the Base voice, in a unison of a minor grade,) — This 
designation holds good until signatures again occur over the notes; where 
it is customary also expressly to write the superfluous term Accordi, mean- 
ing that one is now again to play chords, — or the term Accompagnamento, 
meaning that the Base notes are now again to be accompanied by chords. 



§568. 

The mode of signature-writing hitherto described, were it to be in all 
cases carried out with as much fullness and detail as it has been in the ex- 
amples hitherto, could not, indeed, be called an abbreviated mode of writing 
at all, since, in this form, it would prove to be as circumstantial, copious, 
and troublesome, as if the upper voices were fully written out in notes. 

But it has become a real short-hand mode of writing by the fact, that it 
has been subjected to the following reductions. 

{I.) Since, in the first place, the higher numerical names of intervals are 
only repetitions of the lower on a smaller scale, the octave being only a 
repetition of the prime, the ninth a mere renewal of the second, the tenth 
only a higher third, &c.; it was very natural, for the sake of saving figures, 
to fall upon the idea of not using the higher numerical names of intervals — 
names which in part also require the use of two figures, such as 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, &c., but to employ instead of these the more simple numerical names 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., and, in general, none above 7. According to this, the 
example in fig. 1057 k, p. 777, can be written with fewer figures, as in /. 

The higher figures are employed only in the following few peculiar cases. 

(a.) Every interval foreign to the harmony and standing on the second 
(ninth, sixteenth, &c.,) degree, from the Base tone, is not ordinarily indi- 
cated by a 2, but by a 9, as in figs. 1074 and 1076, 



(Fig. 1076. i) 
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(The large added ointh g of the four-fold chord ^^, in fig. 1074, is pepre- 
sented, not by a figure 2, but by a 9; and so in ng. 1075 k, I, the figure 9 

indicates the tone a foreign to the three-fold harmony ®> in the first meas- 
ure, the tone a foreign to the <fGf^-harmony in the following measure, the 

tone r foreign to the (JlC^-harmony in the third measure, the tone i foreign to 
the (!E-harmony in the next measure, &c.) — In all other cases, namely where 
the tone to be represented by 2 or 9 is an actual harmonic interval, it is 
usual to employ the figure 2, (as, for example, in fig. 1075, 

(Fig. 1075. i.) (*.) (O 




1 J 

where, in t, the fundamental note g of the principal four-fold chord fSr' in 
the third inversion is represented merely by a 2, as also, in fe, the funda- 
mental fiflh of the ® ^-harmony is represented by the figure 2, and the fun- 
damental fifth g of the three-fold harmony (^, in I. 

Every interval represented in the above mentioned manner by the figure 
9 is, in the language of thorough-base, invested also with the title ofamnlh, 
(It can scarcely be necessary to remind the reader, that such so called 
ninths, which are tones casually added at one time to this and at another 
time to that interval of this or that harmony, are not at all the same thing 
that we understand by the name ninth, as is readily perceived from what 
was observed in the remark on § 563.) 

(6.) It is usual, moreover, in the case just mentioned, when the interval 
designated by a 9 proceeds downwards to the prime or the octave &c. of 
the same Base note, to represent this prime or octave, not by 1, but by 8. — 
In case the interval designated by a 9 resolves itself into the third or the 
tenth of the Base tone, this latter interval is usually denoted, not by a 3, but 
by a 10. — Accordingly, in the first measure of fig. 1076 k and /, p. 784, the 

tone g is indicated not by 1 , but by 8 ; and, for the same reason, the figure 
8 is employed in the 2d, 3d, and 4th measures, — while 10 is used in the 
5th measure. 

(c.) Finally, the higher numbers are employed, in general, in all cases 
where it is deemed necessary to show very definitely, whether the voices are 
to move upwards or downwards. Thus, for example, in order to exhibit the 
passage in fig. 1077 i by thorough-base signs, 
(Fig. 1077. t^ (iL> 

SKI — 1— - Hfcpg 
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it is preferred to use the figures 8 and 9, as in A;, in order to show the reader 
unequivocally, that, from the tone b indicated by 7, the progression is to be, 

not downward, but upward to c, and, from this c, not down, but up to d, &c. 
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(2.) A second saving of signs is secured in the fact that a tone which is a 
mere duplicate of the Base tone is not usually indicated in thorough-base Jigur- 

ing, as e. g. in fig. 1057 m, p. 777, where, in the first chord, the tone c of 
the third voice, being a mere duplicate of the Base tone c, is not indicated 

by any figure, — and so also the tone i of the second voice, and the tone g 
of the third voice in the third chord, &c. 
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(3.) In all the representations by thorough-base figures thus far, e. g. 
k — m of fig. 1057, p. 777, every figure is written in the line of that voice in 
which the tone which it represents is to occur. But this order is usually 
relinquished, and figures are written indiscrimincUely over the Base notes with- 
out observing the hnes^ as in n, p. 777, — so that the figure of that interval 
which is to be heard uppermost is not necessarily written highest, and the 
tones which are to appear in the middle voices, in the middle line ; but in 
other ways, often arbitrarily chosen: — for the most part, figures of the high- 
est denomination are placed highest, while those of a lower denomination 
are placed below, as in o, p. 777. 



REMARK. 

We here again stop a moment to consider. We readily perceive, that while the tbor- 
ongh-base notation has become more concise and condensed by the above-mentioned cnr- 
tailments and redactions, still, on the other hand, it has lost much in definiteness and pre- 
cision. Indeed, this cannot be otherwise; for every other abbreviated writing in half- 
words, or other condensed signs, is always less perfect than a mode of writing in which 
every thing is fully written out, in a full, clear manner. 

We wUl enumerate these indefinitenesses, arising from the above-mentioned retrench- 
ment of figures. 

(a.) The circumstance just mentioned in § 668, 1, namely, that the pitch of the tone 
in which each interval is to be executed, is not to be shown by the magnitude of the figure, 
since e. g. the figure 3 serves as well to designate a tone standing only on the third degree 
of the Base tone, as to designate one standing on the tenth degree above; this circumstance, 
I say, is of itself a source of no inconsiderable indefiniteuess ; for, the first two fignrings in 
fig. 1057 0, p. 777, for example, can equally well be understood as in t, where the upper 

voice proceeds from g to f, and as in 9, where it proceeds from g to f. 

{b.) Still more important ambiguities arise from the circumstance mentioned in § 670; 
for, by this means, in the case of several figures standing above one another, it remains en- 
tirely nndeterminedf 

(a.) Whether the tone represented by one of them is to occur in a higher voice than the 
tone represented by another, or in a lower; and, hence, fig. 1060 t, p. 776, can as well be 
understood in the manner exhibited by k, as in that shown by /, or m, or n, p. 776. 

(|9.) It remains farther undetermined, whether this or that voice is to proceed from this 
or that interval of one harmonie combination to this or that of the following; and, hence, 
fig. 1078 ». 99 
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(Fig. 1078. i) Ok.) 

Si 8 .^^ 

can either be so executed that the upper voice shall, in the first harmonic step, make a 

skip upward from e to a, whUe the middle Toice proceeds downward from g to F, as in Ar, 

or it may be performed as in Z, where the former proceeds from e to 7, while the latter goes 

from g to a. So also, according to the figares of thorough-base, fig. 1062 t, p. 779, can 
equally well be executed as in m or as in n. 

(/.) Still more! It is left to the performer to give the harmonic combinations indica-^ 
ted by the signatures^ either with many voices or with few, or, in other words, to give the* 
harmony, in performance, more or fewer upper voices — e. g. fig. 1057 o, p. 777, either as 
four-voiced, as in 1067 t, p. 777, or as five-voiced, as in u, or three-voiced, as in v or io, 
&c. ; and thus to introduce, at one time, frequent doublings, as in u, and at another omis- 
sions as in to. 

(d.) Indeed, in many cases it remains optional with him, either to make a voice rest, 
or to let it proceed, just according to his fancy, or as occasion may require; and thus, for 
example, either to perform fig. 107S m, above, as in n , or as in o. 

(fl.) By putting together all that has been said above, it will be seen that thorough'-hate 
notation leaves the entire carriage of voicet undetermined. (The trivial exception of 
which we spoke above in § 568, c, is not to be considered.) Therefore, the entire charge 
of arranging, distributing, and carrying voices, is left to the one who has to execute such a 
thorough-base voice. 

Hence the signature notation is only made for those who understand the laws for the car- 
riage of voices; and one must, for example, be acquainted with the prohibitions relative to 
the parallelisms of fifths and octaves, and the downward tendency of the principal seventh, 
in order to know that the passage in fig. 1057 o, p. 777, must not be executed as in x; and 
so one must also be acquainted with the doctrine of the progression of harmonic tones, in 
order to know that the passage in fig. 1062 i, p. 779, is not to be executed as in n. 

But we will return again to the particular object now before us, namely, the explanation 
of signatures. 



§671. 

(4.) Still an additional retrenchment has been introduced bj means of the 
conventional agreement, that certain figures shall in many cases he considered 
as sufficiently intelligible without being written. That is to saj — 

(a.) If no figure at all stands over a Base note, the meaning is under- 
stood to be the same as if the figures I were placed over it; and thus fig. 
1078 A;, above, is, in the language of thoi^ough-base, precisely equivalent to i. 

In like manner as the figures 3 and 5 are considered to be self-evident in 
the case of an entirely unfigured Base note, so is the figure 5, when the fig- 
ure 3 alone is (superfluously) placed over a Base note — and, vice versa, the 
figure 3, when a figure 5 stands alone over a Base note ; accordingly, fig. 
1050 p and q mean the same thing as i and o, p. 776, — fig. 1053 /, the 
same as A?, p. 776. 

(6.) In the case of a Base note figured merely with a 7, the figures 3 
and 5 are likewise assumed to be understood, and hence fig. 1049 / has the 
same meaning as t; that is to say, the harmonic combination consisting of a 
Base tone, its third, its fiAh, and its seventh, is not marked with all these 
figures, but merely with the figure 7, and, for this reason, it is called, in the 
language of thorough-base, not a third-fiflh-seventh chord, but simply a 
seventh chord. 

So, also, the figure 3 is assumed to be understood in the designation ], as 
is also 5 in ?; and thus fig. 1049 m and n mean merely the same as i and /, 
p. 776. 
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(c.) The figures 3 and 5 are also assumed to be understood in the case 
of a Base note marked only with the figure 9, and so also in the figures f. 
The figure 3 is likewise supposed to be understood in J and 7, and so also 

the 5 in g, or J. 

(d.) The figure 3, moreover, is assumed to be involved in the case of a 
Base note marked simply with a 6, so that the figure 6 is equivalent in 
meaning to $, and the harmonic combination consisting of a Base note, its 
third, and its sixth, is denominated, not a third-sixth chord, but merely a 
9ixtk chord, (Comp. § 65.) 

(€.) A figure 3 is likewise understood to be associated with the designa- 
tion g — (a fiflh-sixth chord.) 

(/.) A figure 6 is assumed to be connected with 9 — (a third-fourth 
chord.) 

(g*.) The figures 4 and 6 are assumed to combine themselves with the 
designation 2 — (a second chord.) 

Here, again, it must not be imagined, that every harmonic combination 
which, for example, is represented by the thorough-base figure 6 or J, and 
is on this account always, in the language of thorough-base, denominated a 
sixth chord, is therefore in all cases a three-fold harmony in the first inver- 
sion, or that a harmonic combination marked with the figures 3 is always a 
four-fold chord in the second inversion, &c. The reverse is very easily 
seen from fig. 1079, 

It 88 U It «» .a 



(Fig. 1079. i.) 






where the so-called sixth chord marked with } is by no means the small 
three-fold chord A in the first inversion. (Comp. remarii on § 563.) 

In pursuance of what has been said firom (a.) to (g.), the passage in fig. 
1057 t, p. 777, may be briefly represented by thorough-base signs as in p, 

(h,) When one and the same Base note sounds twice or more success- 
ively, and in each instance the same intervals in the upper voices are to be 
heard in connection with it, it is necessary to place the signature over the 
Base note only in the first instance, with the understanding that this signa- 
ture is to serve for the subsequent repetitions and to continue in force until 
displaced by other signatures. Accordingly, fig. 1080 k 

(Fig. 1080. i.) (k,) 

^A,JL3L,JL } . ,t 7 I 

W -=i 



has the same meaning as i, inasmuch as the figures J over the second Base 
note are understood to be continued on, as is the figure 7 over the fourth 
Base note. 

(t.) It is not unfrequently necessary, however, actually to write figures 
which nUghi be understood of themselves. This is the case: 

(a.) First, when the interval corresponding to such a figure is to be 
played otherufise than U would he according to the signature of the key, [ac- 
conjing to the given scale;] in which case it is necessary expressly to 
write the figure, even though it might be understood of itself, so as to be 
able to connect with it the required transposition-sign. If, for example, in 
a piece of music having no signature at all, the harmonic combination [B 

^^ ^Hf] ^B ^^ ^® represented by the signs of thorough-base, the figures |, 
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though in themselves capable of being understood, still must be written OTer 
the; Base note, mere I j for the sake of our being able to connect with them 
the requissite sharps, as in fig. 1051 k, p. 776. The same thing is found in 
figs. Uxji k and 1053 k, /, p. 776. 

But even here a retrenchment has been introduced. It has been as- 
fcuined, naiuelj, that in the above-mentioned case the figure 3, the third of 
the Ba$e tone, need not be written, but that it is sufficient, instead of the 
figure, to place the transposition-sign alone over the Base note, and thus, 
for example, to employ merelj the signs [7, or ^, or Sj, instead of t>3, or i^, 
or fc«3. Accordingly, in a piece of music, which has no signature, the 
harmonic combination (B dgt (jj^) may, instead of being written as in fig. 
1051 Jr, p. 776, be more concisely written as in /; and the chord [c e[> a|7.] 
instead of being written as in fig. 1052 Ir, p. 776, may be more briefly 
written as in /. 

("i.) A second case where it is desirable, for the sake of definiteness, if 
not strictly necessary, to write figures which might be understood of them- 
selves, is that in which the rules of assumption in reference to these partic- 
ularly condensed thorough-base signatures become, imder certain circum- 
stances, at variance with each other. 

If, for example, the passage in fig. 1062 k, p. 779, is to be figured in the 
thorough-base manner, it can be done in no other way than by actually 
writing the figures 3, though these might in other cases be perfectly well un- 
derstood ; because it can in no other way be shown, that the three-fold 
harmony [c e g] is to follow the fourth-sixth chord [c f a] on the same Base 
note c. For the same reason, the figures I must stand over the third Base 

note c in fig. 1078, p. 786. On a like ground, the passage in fig. 1063 k, 
p. 779, cannot be well expressed in thorough-base figures, otherwise than 
as in i. It might possibly be done, indeed, as in n, where the figuring J 
stands a little to the right hand of the Base note and not directly over it, 
in order to show that the tones ] are not to be struck until after the Base 
note; but still the figuring in i would always be less equivocal and more 
explicit. 
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(5.) A retrenchment of signs, is, moreover, found in the following case. 

It often happens, that, in two immediately successive harmonic combina- 
tions, even though these may be entirely unlike, one or more tones are common 
to them all, as, for example, in ^. 1081 t, 



(Fig. 1081. i) (Jk.) (I.) 
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where the tone c occurs in the first, second, and third harmonic combina- 
tions, — the tone d in the second, third, and fourth. — In such cases, a figure 
is not used in each successive harmonic combination to designate a tone 
which is common to them all, as in k, but when the tone has once been 
represented in the first of these successive harmonic combinations by a figure 
or other signature, a horizontal line ( ) is extended immediately from 
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this signature towards the right hand over the Base note, as a substitute for 
this fiffure in each of the successive harmonic combinations which follow. 
Accordingly, the passage in fig. 1081 t, p. 788, can be figured as in /, in- 
stead of being figured as in A;; fig. 1082 i, can be concisely figured as in A?, — 

(Fig. low. i.) (*) (I.) 

^: 5= 




f^^i^^ 



also fig. 1076 t, as in /, p. 784,— fig. 1079, p. 787, as in /,— and fig. 1083 «, 
as in k: 

(Fig. 1083. t.) 

(Fig. 1083. AO 
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(6.) Finally, it is not unfrequently found, that such portions of the Base 
voice as admit of its being easily understood what harmonic combinations 
must be connected with them, are left entirely unfigured, — e. g. fig. 1082, 
above, merely as in /; and in a similar manner the example in fig. 1084 t, 
is more briefly written as in h, 

(Fig. 1064. t.) (A:.) 



3— li=iyi =1-|-V 



3 



since it is here also assumed to be clearly intelligible to the reader in itself, 
that the three-fold harmony ft continues during the first four eighth-notes, 
and the 0r^-hannony during the four following, &c. — 
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Thus far I have described the thorough-base notation as it is most gen- 
erally in use. 

Many musicians, however, deviate in certain points from this mode of 
writing, so that not unfirequently one and the same sign indicates, with dif- 
ferent writers, quite different things, and one and the same thing is in- 
dicated by different signs with different writers; all which tends to make the 
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thorough-bftse notation the more confbsed and eBd[)aiTa89nig, if not even less 
perfect. 

But in order that we may be able to read the figured Bases of these writo 
era, we will now likewise become acquainted with such yariations [variarUes 
lecfionea,'] 

Some musicians place the chromatic signs ^, b* bl> X, bb> ^ft^^ ^^^ figure, 
instead of before it, and, accordingly, write as in fig. 1051 m, p. 776, instead 
of as iu /, — as in fig. 1052 m. p. 776, instead of as in /, — and as in fig. 
1053 m, p. 776, instead of as in /. 

Others find it more convenient, for the sake of brevity, to indicate chro- 
matic elevations by drawing one or two strokes through the figures, than by 
means of the usual chromatic signs ^, X; &nd, accordingly, fig. 1051 n 
would mean the same as /, p. 776. 

Others, on the contrary, connect the idea of chromatic depression with a 
stroke thus drawn through a figure, as e. g. fig. 1052 n, instead of/, p. 776. 

Still others have fallen into the strange idea of appending a flat ( b) to 
every figure 5 which forms a small or so-called diminished fifth with the Base 
tone, Cnieory, § XXVIII, Remark,) and hence write fig. 1053 n, as in o, 
p. 776. 

On the contrary, others again have seen fit to employ a carved line 
or the sign A to designate such a small fifth, e. g. fig. 1054 i: 

(Fig. 1054. i) (ik.) tbUt. (U 







But others again use this same curve to indicate entirely difiTerent things, 
namely either that some interval of the chord over which the curve stands 
is to be left out, c. g. fig. 1054 k, above, — or that the interval over which 
it stands is a transition-tone, or a suspension, fig. 1054 /, m, — -or that the 
passage thus marked is to be executed only in three voices, as in n, above. 

We sometimes find, moreover, the sign o, or ^, or ax used instead of the 
diagonal stroke x, so that thus, fig. 1085 t 

(Fig. 1085. i) (it) (L) (mJ 

TifB«K. 



a J TifB«K. 



u 

would be written ai in ib , above.* 

' ™^ 

* The three foliowiiur ezamplei of thorongh-baBe notation, with the music repreeented 
thereby placed at the right hand of each, are not referred to in the text of the preaent edi- 
tion of the author*! work; bat, a« they are fonnd among the other examples which the 
author quotes in connection with this subject, and as they may be of use for the reader's in- 
spection, they are sabjoined below: 

(Fig. 1066.) X. BACH. 
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(2.) Application of thorouoh-base notation. — Particularly its 

APPLICATION to CONTRAPUNTIC EXERCISES: — TO ONE OR MORE GIVEN VOICES, 
TO COMPOSE ONE OR MORE OTHERS, WHEN THE GIVEN VOICES ARE FURNISHED 
WITH THOROUGH-BASE FIGURES. 



§ 574 &tf . 

Having thus far become acquainted with the meaning of thorough-base 
signatures, it now remains that we say something on the practical advanta- 
ges and use of them, to wit: 

Thorough-base writing is sometimes, in the first place, a convenient 
means of writing merely a figured h<ue voice to a piece of music, or to indi- 
vidual parts of it, e. g. to a Choral melodj, to a Solfeggio, to a Recitative, 
and the like, instead of any other instrumental accompaniment. For such & 
purpose, this mode of writing, as being more concise, is, without doubt, of 
entirely practical utility, so far as an extremely simple accompaniment is 
concerned — an accompaniment consisting merely of naked chords, which 
can be indicated in most cases more easily and briefly by a few thorough-base 
signatures, than by fully written notes, and which also can be more easily 
comprehended by the eye and more easily read, by one who understands 
thorough-base notation, than chords fully written out in notes. This is the 
case, for example, in the so-called dry recitative, (recitativo aicco), accom- 
panied simply by naked chords struck on a piano-forte, (sometimes, in the 
Italian opera,) by a violoncello, or by some other instrument; — of which 
species of composition, the following Base voice, for example, 



Vocal part 



Thorough-base 
part 




f^e^sa^^S 




3«^~e:z:z: 



T 



I 



-F=f=- 



is not only easy to read, but also affords at the same time the incidental ad- 
vantage, that a thorough-base voice of this description, requiring only a sin- 
gle staflT, may at pleasure be executed either on the piano-forte or on some 
other instrument, e. g. on the Violoncello, the Harp, perhaps on the Guitar, 



(Fig. 1087.) 



KOCH. 




{fig. loea.) 
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&c. ; — on the Piano-forte, the Harp, or the Organ, in the following manner, 
for instance: 



^g^^ 






On the Violoncello: 



3J^S#-p— p— p 



f 



^rt 



On the Guitar: 



9v j . : [t ^i j=^ 



And 80 also it may, in many cases, be found more easy and convenient for 
both writer and reader, to write a simple melody, e. g. a choral melody, or 
perhaps a Solfeggio, and the like, in the following manner, 



than in fully written notes, as follows: 



TOOLXR. 






(although it is true, indeed, that even in this case, to at least the great 
majoritj of readers and players actual notes would be incomparably more 
welcome than thorough-base signatures, were it only for the greater clear- 
ness with which the music is presented to the eye by notes, than by figures.) 
A «ecofui, and, in many respects, very considerable advantage of thorough- 
base writing consists in the fact, that, when the Base voice is figured in the 
thorough-base manner in a score, as is usually done in pieces of church 
music, such figuring often very much facilitates the understandii^; of the 
harmonic web [the structure of the harmony] in reading and playing from 
scare, since a Base staff with thorough-base signatures immediately marked 
over it is for the most part more easily surveyed by the eye, than the entire 
mass of vocal and instrumental parts, constructed for a wide distance above 
each other in several staffs, and to be read in several different clefe. Thus 
it here affords about the same facility which is furnished by placing under 
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the full score an abridged piano-forte abstract: that is to say, to an indi* 
vidual who has once rendered himself familiar with thorough-base figures, 
it secures, in case these figures are not too numerous and huddle^ together 
in a too confused manner, not only the advantage of his being able more 
easily to survey them than the full score and perhaps also to accompany a 
vocal part according to them, — but these thorough-base signatures may often 
be of utility too by the fact that they prevent the attention of the player from 
score, of the conductor in rehearsal, or of any other reader, from passing 
over unnoticed, say, an unexpected leading tone or other distinguishing 
and important interval, which lies, perhaps, in the apparently unimportant 
part of some wind instrument, in an unusual clef, or in some other obscure 
situation, where one would not expect to find it. This advantage is obvious- 
ly of so great importance in itself, that it is really a matter of surprise that 
it should not have found acceptance also in secular music. 

How far it is proper and desirable, in the execution of a full-voiced piece 
of music, to allow, besides the full instrumentation, the thorough-base figures 
also to be performed by a thorough-base player on the organ or otherwise, 
is another question, upon which I must refer the reader to what I have said 
in relation to the gross impropriety of such thorough-base playing, in the 
periodical Caecilia* as also in my Treatise on Thorough-base [General' 
basslehre'], published by Schott at Meniz. 

(These views were first published in the Leipsic General Musical Journal 
for the year 1813, p. 105 and onward,! and ten years afterward another 
gentleman saw fit to publish these same views, first ventured upon by my- 
self, — as strictly his own, and that too in the same periodical.]];) 

A third x^dl advantage of thorough-base notation consists in the fact that 
it often serves superficially to sketch a piece of music in haste, which not 
unfrequently can be done sooner by figures than by the ordinary notes. — 
Indeed, for that matter, a series of harmonic combinations may be noted 
down entirely without note-lines and music-paper, by merely using letters in 
the place of the Base notes. Thus, for example, we may, in this rapid way 
of writing, sketch the harmonic combinations found in fig. 1089 — 1091, 



(*.) 



(Fig. 1069. i.) 



(Fig. 1090. i) 




(Fig. 1091.) 
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• Xm Bd. (51. Heft) S. 146, flgg. 
t Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitg. vom Jahr 1818, S. 106 v. flgg. 
% Jahrgang 1822, Nr. 42, S. 677 u. flgg. 
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as fbUowB: 

(Fig. 1089 i:) E | F | E— (Fig. 1089 fc;) E | E F | E j 



I 



(Fig. 1090:) c ^ c i I Ab Ab AT, ib I ^b 
(Fig. 1091:) c I II 



§676. 



Still a farther species of utility to be derived from the system of thorough- 
base notation, (chiefly for the sake of which, indeed, I have mentioned the 
subject in this Theory,) consists in the fact that it is happily adapted to be 
used in contrapuntic exercises.* 

The utility of the thorough-base notation, in this respect, depends upon 
the circumstance that its figures uniformly indicate only what tones occur 
in the other voices, that is to say, only notes, but not directly the funda- 
mental harmonies involved in them, and that the entire arrangement and 
carriage of the other voices is left to the personal agency of the reader him- 
self. 



* I say, in contrapuntic exercises, but not in teaching the theory of compoeition itself, 
for which, or instead of which, it is often (irrationally enough) used amiss. For, it follows 
from the very fact that the thorongh-base notation is essentially nothing else than a short- 
band species of writing, whose signs uniformly represent nothing hot mere notes, though 
indeed less perfectly than notes themselves, and that they give as little information in re- 
spect to the internal harmonic sense and connection of the tones indicated, as if the tones 
were written in the usual notes, whose substitutes they are, (§ 568, remaiic,) — I say, it is 
evident from these considerations, how irrational it is to attempt to found the doctrine of 
pure composition upon these thorough-base figures, whose use pre-svpposes a complete 
knowledge of the subject already; — just as if a pedagogue, for instance, should attempt to 
construct a Latin Grammar upon the doctrine of the abbreviations of Latin words and 
phrases. 

This view becomes the more striking, if we consider in what way persons think to arrive 
at that object, namely, by assuming the doctrine of pure composition to consist in showing 
how one is to treat this or that interval, — e. g. the seventh tone from the Base tone, — or 
how one is to treat the third, the fourth, and the sixth, in a third -fourth chord, — the third, 
fifth, and sixth in a fifth-sixth chord, &c.; — ^jnst as if one who had occasion to write a the- 
ory of arithmetic, for example, should make this consist in first teaching his pupils what 
they were to do with those numbers in which the figure 1 should occur, &c. ! (See remark 
on § 99.) 

It is almost yet more irrational, to write, as has been done, so-called Thoraugh-base 
Schools which only purport to teach how to play a figured Base according to the rules of 
the art, without one*s being radically acquainted with the theory of pure composition; — 
a little piece of trickery which seems to me very much like a man 's undertaking only to 
teach a pupil to read a book written in mere abbreviations, without his understanding the 
language in which it is written. 

After these remarks it will be quite apparent, why and in what sense I have, in many 
parts of my Theory, denominated such instruction-books detestable 7%orough'-base Schools. 
Such an intrinsically mistaken attempt can never be and will never be anything else, even 
had Apollo himself written it; and recipes and prescriptions, how, in this and that case, a 
tone must be treated which may happen to be the second, third, fourth, &c. from the Base 
tone, — how/ the third, the fourth, the ninth, the second, &c. in this or that second-fourth- 
sixth chord, or even the Base tone itself, is to resolve itself, &c., — prescriptions which at 
one time, indeed, provo correct, but at another not, as we have seen again and again in 
the course of our Theory, — I say, such rules and prescriptions can never be anything else 
than a miserably jumbled aggre^tion of family medicines, promiscuously thrown together 
in the most arbitrary manner, without any actual internal relationship or connection. 
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We will, then, take in hand an example furnished with thorough-hase 
figures, saj fig. 1099, 

(Fig. 109S.) KIRKBER6ER. 




i^m 



l^^^^^^m 



and will reject one of the upper voices from it, in order again to supply it 
from the guidance of thorough-hase signatures. 

We will aflerwards reject several, and finally all the upper voices, so that 
merely the figured Base alone shall be lefl us, from which we will at one 
time form a composition having two voices, and at another one having three, 
four, or more voices. 

I avoid mentioning many examples for similar exercises, since every 
thorough-base voice which every individual can easily supply himself with, 
may be used for an exercise of this species. Those scores of good com- 
posers which have their Base voice marked with the signatures of thorough- 
base, are particularly to be recommended for this purpose, because the 
pupil, after having drawn out such a figured Base in voices, can compare 
his work with the carriage of voices found in the original score, which latter 
serves, in such a case, as an instructive correction of the exercise. The 
examples for practice given in Turck^a Guide to Thorough-base playing, 
[Anleitung zum Generalbassspielen,] will serve for a similar purpose, as 
will also those in Kimberger's Principles of Thorough-base, [Grundsatze 
des Generalbasses,] and many others. 

One will soon become able, by proceeding in this way, to place a figured 
Base voice before him on the piano-forte, and directly to play off a piece of 
music in two, three, or more voices ; or, as it is termed, to play thorough-hoBe, 

Finally, one may try to convert the figured Base voice into a middle or 
upper voice by transposing it — say one or two octaves higher, so that the 
tones indicated by the signatures shall at one time be given to the higher 
voices, and at an other to the lower. Thus, the figured voice in fig. 1093, 

(Fig. 1093.) 



^h^l^^^ 



may be interwoven into a four-voiced piece as an upper voice, as in fig. 1095, 

(Fig. 1095.) vogler's choralststem. 
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which contains the harmonic combinations indicated by that figuring. 
In like manner, the passage in fig. 1094, 

Fig. 1094.) 

g Sag si ft ^ 

can also be treated as a middle voice, as is the case in fig. 1095^— &c. 
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(D.) To SET ONE OR MORE VOICES TO ONE OR MORI QIVM VOICKS, WBBIT 
THE HARUONIBg TO BE CHOSEN AKE NOT STBICTLT INDICATED. 

§676. 

Fiaally, those contrapunlic exercises in which the harmonic comhinations 
to be supplied have hitherto been indicated to us in one way and another, 
we will now undertake, without any such aid. From some piece haring 
several voices, in which the harmonies are nowhere particularly designa- 
ted, aa e. g. tig. 1098 or 1099, 

DarieKtj/. (Fig. 1099.1) 
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we will select out one or more voices, so as to supply them again without 
any such assistance. We can also do the same thing With several other 
examples. 

In this way we shall at length become able to set one or more voices to a 
single voice which is furnished with no particular indication of the harmonies 
to be chosen; — and this species of exercise is the one with which (as we 
have mentioned above in § 559) our teachers of musical composition begin 
and end their contrapuntic exercises, as they do in general their exercises in 
pure composition, but to which toe should be as little inclined rigidly to ad- 
here, as we would to make the first commencement with it. 

It is self-evident, that the practitioner must, in exercises of this species, 
himself seek out and select suitable harmonies and harmonic successions 
for the given voice — ^the cantus firmua. 

In doing this, one will naturally at first choose those harmonies to which 
the cantus Jirmus primarily points. Subsequently, however, one can do the 
opposite, and can, for example, counterpoint the canlua Jirmus in fig 1097 t, 



(Fig. 1097. i.) 
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at one time as in k, and at another as in fig. 1095, p. 795, or in fig. 
1096: 

(Fig. 1096.) toolsr'8 choral-svstkm . 

I I 







Indeed, one may even attempt to set a whole cantus Jirmus in an entirely 
difierent key from the one to which it naturally points. Thus, e. g., I have 
attempted to construct the melody found in fig. 1100, 
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(Fig. 1100.) 
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— a melody which very decidedly indicates the key of G-major, into a piece 
of music in C-major, without in the least altering its form, as in fig. 1101 : 

(Fig. 1101.) FROM Mr OP. 41. 
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Afi examples for practice in counteq>ointing a cantus firmtct, we may, in 
general, une any that occur in Treatises on Thorough-base. 



DIVISION II. 



TO FORM A GIVEN HARMONIC SUCCESSION INTO VOICES. 

§ 577. 

Thus far we haye uniformly had either several given voices, or at least 
one, to which we were to set others. But we will now attempt to form a 
seriet ofkartnoniety given alone, into voices. We will, for example, trans- 
cribe the designation of harmonies standing under da. 1076, p. 784, alone 
by itself, adding merely forms of notes, to show how long each harmony is 
to continue, somewhat in the following manner: 



I 
C; I IV V 
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and will then try to form, according to these given harmonies, a piece of 
music consisting of two, three, four, or more voices, at one time exclusively 
of harmonic tones, and at another of harmonic tones combined with others 
which are foreign to the harmony. — Below are found some more problems 
of this species: 

I I I „ I I I I ' I ^ 

c: I V I Bh: V Db: VM VM I (Comp. fig. 1090, p. 793.) 

Op: 

C: I V^ I If V G: V I C: I IV V^ I V V if V 
(Comp, fig. 1092, p. 795.) 
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TO INVENT A PIECE OF MUSIC WITHOUT ANYTHING BEING GIVEN. 

§578. 

The exercises naturally preliminary to this problem having been pretty 
thoroughly canvassed, in what precedes, we may now venture with some 
degree of certainty upon the business of inventing a piece of music entirely 
from our own resources,— of composing a piece. 

If we will, however, observe some gradations in this matter, we may pro- 
ceed somewhat in the following manner. We will first invent merely one 
voice or simply a melody, and then add to this voice several others in the 
manner suggested in § 576. In this way we obtain a piece of music in which 
everything has been invented by ourselves. 

At another time we will invent merely a series of harmonic successions, 
and then carry out this series of harmonies into voices according to the 
directions in §577. In such a case, too, we shall have by degrees pro- 
duced a piece of music wholly from our own resources. 

In this way we shall at length become able to perform all the above sepa- 
rately treated operations at once, and therewith to produce at one operation 
a piece of music gj^ammatically correct, a pure musical composition, and either 
to write it on paper, or to play it on an instrument. 

To teach the art of doing this, has thus far been the object of the present 
Theory. Whatever else pertains to the theory of musical composition, 
namely the more artificialized forms of musical composition, of what is called 
Double Counter-point, of Imitations, Canons, and Fugues, as it were the 
Syntctxis omata [the ornate syntax ] is foreign to the doctrine of merely pure 
composition, the mere Chrammar of Musical Composition, 
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ON THE ANCIENT MUSIC: PARTICULARLY THE OLD GREEK 

OR CHURCH KEYS. 



§679. 

In our whole previous Theory, we have entirely passed over one subject, 
which, in other books of instruction, has been made a matter of very great 
importance; indeed, with which mauy have been accustomed to commence 
their instructions and upon which — even to found it. This is the doctrine of 
the so called Greek or church keys. 

I cannot convince myself of the propriety of this mode of procedure, deem- 
ing this subject, as I do, to be something wholly foreign to the theory of 
musical composition; and I here touch upon it supplement arily, simply in 
the way of historical narration, in order that my readers may not be left in 
ignorance of a subject, to the knowledge of which, in the eyes of many, so 
great importance is attached. 



§580. 

In the views which we have thus far taken of musical composition, we 
have uniformly recognized only two different species of keys, namely major 
and minor. These two species of keys, moreover, are properly the only 
ones which, at least so far as our ears at the present day are concerned, are 
adapted to the purpose of music. Musical antiquarians, however, assure 
us, that the ancients had, not like ourselves, merely two varieties of key, 
but many more and entirely other keys; and such, for example are the keys 
in which figs. 1 1 12 — 1 1 15 are written: 

(Fig. 1112. t.) Hymn to the Muu CaOiopeia, aeeordmg to BuretU^i mterpntaHorL 
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(Fig. 1114. ».) 



Hymn to Nemetia, {in Forkel, Vol. 1. p. 4S7.) 
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Let one first sing or play these through and then form his own jadgment. 
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If it is true that Greek music really sounded as these specimens do; — if 
it is true, that, in Greece, such musical compositions, which, at least to hu- 
man ears of the present day, are chiefly of the most strange and singular 
character, were currently received as products of the fine art of music, cer- 
tainly the musical sense of the Greeks must, to say the least, have been 
very differently constituted, and their music something entirely diverse, from 
our own. 

But, in the first place, it is yet a very unsettled question, whether the 
music of former times really did sound thus. 

Few subjects of antiquity are invested with so compafatively impenetra- 
ble an obscurity, and attended with so great a diversity of views and opin- 
ions among learned men, as is the doctrine of the music, and particularly 
the keys, of the Greeks and the Romans. 

The cause of this obscurity lies in the circumstance that historical inves- 
tigators in this department, more than in almost any other, find themselves 
almost entirely left without traces to guide them, and without any of the 
requisite sources of information. While the plastic works of the ancients 
still to this day stand bodily before our eyes, not a single tone is any longer 
heard from all their musical productions. A few paltry fragments of written 
Greek music — mere dead musical signs — are all that has come down to us. 
And even these pitiful fragments are not only extremely few, but, what is 
the worst of all, they are, to us, properly illegible, and we do not know with 
certainty how they actually sounded; which latter fact is sufficiently obvi- 
ous from the consideration that these said manuscripts have, not unfre- 
quently, been quite differently construed by different musical scholars, — 
and indeed from the consideration, too, that such constructions of Greek 
music as are found, for instance, in the examples above quoted, uniformly 
sound so very strangely, that one can scarcely keep himself from the con- 
jecture, that the interpreters who suppose the pieces of music designated in 
those ancient musical writings to have sounded so strangely as they do when 
thus translated into our modern notes, — might have erred in decyphering 
those ancient musical manuscripts and have translated them into notes in- 
correctly ; so that, if an ancient Greek were this day to rise from the dead, 
he would, perhaps, be very much shocked to hear what these gentlemen 
had proffered as specimens of the music of his so highly cultivated age. 

Truly indeed, if such an ancient visitor, restored from the grave, could 
stand before us at this day and play or sing a few pieces of the music of his 
time, — then should we at once be extricated from the difficulty. Then 
we should, for once at least, have heard with our own ears, as we now daily 
see the products of the ancient plastic art with our own eyes. — But inasmuch 
as we have never, either directly or even indirectly, perceived, by our own 
senses, how a piece of Greek music originally sounded, so, it appears to me, 
our speaking and writing on this subject is not much better than treatises 
of deaf men on tones, or of blind men on colors. 

But it is not enough that no ancient Greek arises from the dead to en- 
lighten us upon the nature of his music! No, it would almost seem as if the 
dead of more than a thousand years had even plotted together to thicken 
the vail of concealment still more. For, even the historical notices which 
the ancient writers have left us of the music of their age are almost all in 
the highest degree unintelligible, often entirely contradictory, yes, even 
demonstrably erroneous, untrue, and contrary to nature, when they are not 
even directly false,* as e. g. the story of the hammers and strings of Pytha- 



* The same complaint of the obscurity and uncertainty of this subject, has already been 
made by several other writers before me, as e. g., among others, by the following: 
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goras, first unmasked by Galilei, as also by Claduy,^ which story is handed 
down to us by Nicomachus Gerosenus, Jamblicus and Gaudantius, Macro- 
bius and Boetius, as a sober matter of fact,-^ also the story of the youth of 
Tauromenos, who was thrown into a rage by the sound of a Phrygian flute 
melody and would even set fire to the house of his rival, but from which 
Pythagoras easily kept him by a musical artifice, namely by calling to the 
flute player to play only in quick spondaic measure, which spondaic blow- 



Fir xius, in Oradu ad Parnatmm, Exerciiii V, Leetione VII, De Modit, pag, 221. 
**Ad Modorum materiem traetandam adnitif perinde ut, ac antiquum ckaoi in ordinem 
redigere. Tanta enim. opinionum divenitoM inter Auctoreg, cdm antiquot, turn reciti'' 
tiorea reperitur, ut ferme quot capita tot tententiae fuiase vidtantur: JVlec me tenet 
tanta admiratio Oraecorum Auctorum: etenim extra eontroversiam ett Musicam illorum 
principio pauperem admodum intervallia fuitte, teste Platone in Timaeum, . . . 

. . . . POBTQUAM AUTEM YIX UMBRA DE MuBXCA GrABCA ITOBIS 

AMPLXirs BXTPEREST, non tatie mirari postum, existere eiiamnum aliquot, qui hodiernae 
Musieae nostra Modit peregrina haec voeabula attribuere, et rem ex te satU intricatam, 
vANm 1VOMXNXBU8 obtcurore audeant.** — "To endeavor to treat the subject of keys 
[modesi is, as it were, to attempt to reduce the chaos of antiquity to order. For, so 
great a diversity of opinion is found among authors^ both ancient and modern, that there 
seem to have been almost as many opinions as heads, ^or am I so much captivated by 
the Oreek authors: for, it is beyond dispute, that their mtuic toas, first of all, very poor 
in intervals, as we are assured by Plato in Timaeus But, 

SXNCE SCARCELY A SHADOW OF GrEEK MUSXC 8TXI.L REMAXITS TO US, / Cail- 

notfeel surprise enough, that there are still those who, to this day, presume to apply these 
foreign terms to our musical modes, [keys,^ and thus, by senbeless names, to tn- 
crease the obscurity of a subject which is already sufficiently obscure in itself** 

D. Antonxo Eximeno, dell* origine e delle regole delta Musica, Roma 1774, P. 2, 
Lib. 1, Cap. 1, § 1, Pag. 321: **Gli Europei sono tenuti a respettare ne* Greci i Maestri 
delle moderne arti, riti, e contumi; ma questo rispetto non deve impedire il tenerli per la 
nazione piU menzognera che sia stata mai al mondo, ed ambiziosa difarsi stimare pi^ 
di quello ch* era.** — **The Europeans are bound to respect the Greeks as the masters of 
their arts, manners, and customs; but this respect need not prevent our regarding them as 
the most lying nation that the world ever saw, and a nation that was always ambitious of 
being taken for more than it was worth.** And further, Pag. 339: **JVon pretendo per 
questo che la Musica greca sia stata onnimamente come la nostra, che per decider e^quetio 
punto, V* dbbisagnerebbe sentire que la, e paragonarla con questa.** *'I do not mean, by 
this, that the Greek music was entirely like our own; for, in order to decide this point, it 
would be necessary to hear the former and to compare it with the latter.** — And again,' Pag 
842: ** Vero i che da* testimonj degli Antichi non si pub chiaramente rilevare il signifi- 
cato delle parole, massimamente in materia di Musica, sulla quale nulla quasi si com^ 
prende senza esempj, che mancano affatio sulla Musica greca.** — **/if is true, that we can' 
not easily determine, from the mere statements of the ancients, the real meaning of their 
words, especially in the department of music, where, even aside from this consideration, 
scarcely anything can be understood without examples, which latter are here entirely 
wanting.** 

Rousseau, in his Diction, de Musique, art Mode: **Les Anciens diffirent prodi" 
giensement entr* eux sur les definitions, les divisions, et les noms de leurs Tons ou 
Modes. Obscurs sur ioutes les parties de leur Musique, ils sontpresque inintelligibles sur 
relies — ci."** — " The ancients differ prodi s:iovsly amon^ themselves in respect to the defini- 
tions, divisions and names of their tones or keys, [modes."] Obscure in all parts of their 
music, they are here almost entirely unintelligible.** 

G. Jones, in his History of Mnsic, (which is not this moment at hand in the original, bnt 
only in v. Movers Translation,) expresses himself in a similar manner: **How mach it is 
to be regretted by the friends of the arts, that no trace is left as of what the music of the 
ancieota actually was, and that all records, which might have diffused light on so interest* 
iDg a subject, have perished in the rushing stream of time. We have, indeed, treatises and 
works of the Greeks upon ancient music, but they do not benefit us; for, even the learned 
professors of modern harmony are not able to understand them. The tedious subtleties of 
an endless winding through the labyrinth of an analized Diapason; the particular character 
of their Tetrachords, and the impenetrable darkness which hangs over the knowledge of 

• Akustik § 86, u. Leipz. Mus. Ztg. 1826, Nro. 40. 
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ing immediately changed the feelings of the incendiary to such a degree 
that he repentantly sneaked away to his home without doing anything far- 
ther; — or the story of the musical performances in Solomon's Temple by a 
court chapel-retinue of not more than four hundred and eighty thousand 

musicians, of whom only twenty thousand were trumpeters, &c.* 

As no rational man believes a word of all these things, so I can never be- 

their signB of tones, are as substantia] causes for sadness to the feelings of the musical artist, 
as they are to the curiosity of the ancient historian." 

The learned and distinguished Dr. Burney, in his Introduction to the History of the 
Music of the Ancients, says, as candidly as truly: *'What the music of the ancients really 

was, it is not now easy to djetermino the subject of the ancient music is so 

obscure, and the writers who have treated of it differ so much in their own opinions, that I 
prefer to omit all discussion in relation to it; for, to tell the truth, the study of the ancient 
music has become, at the present day, more tlie business of the antiquary, than that of the 
mnsical artut." 

FoRKEii's expressions, also, in several parts of history of music, coincide with the 
views expressed above. He says, e. g., among other things, in his first volume, pages 
Vni and IX, [im I, Bande S. VHI and IX:] <* Whoever, therefore, will fiithom the true 
nature of the ancient music, certainly (strange as the conclusion may appear to many read- 
ers) can but seldom follow the accounts as they have been given us by even the most cred- 
ible historians of antiquity.'* **He may be a very honest, candid, and even 

learned man, and yet, in individual parts of the sciences, or in the arts, may possess so 
little true -knowledge, that he does not in such a case merit the slightest confidence, and is 
just as capable of deceiving us by his accounts, as if he were far from being the honest and 
learned man whom we are bound to consider him, on the ground of his other merits. One 
thing which greatly enhances the difficulty of our acquiring clear ideas of the nature of the 
ancient music, besides the above-mentioned uncertainty of historical sources of information, 
is the entire difference of the interval relations in the modem and the ancient scales, and the 
hence arising impossibility of making these ancient interval relations sensible to our ear, ac- 
customed as the latter is to other distances of tones which are entirely diverse. Had some 
such machine been left us from antiquity as is the invention of the mechanical flute>player of 
Vaucanson, or as some of our musical clocks are, then would some melodies also^have come 
down to us in connection with them. From a single piece of music, obtained as it were 
alive, in this way, we should have been better able to comprehend the nature of the ancient 
music, the magnitude of the intervals in its scales, its measure, &c., than from a thousand 
descriptions, or even from the few melodies, of which, after all, only the lifeless signs 
have come down to us. But such inventions either had never been produced by the an- 
cients, or they have become lost, and we are now no better off, as it respects the true 
sound of the ancient music, than we are as it respects the true pronunciation of the ancient 
dead languages.*' 

It would be easy to adduce a great many other writers, who all agree in the same com- 
plaint. I have, above, copied only from those who happened to be nearest at hand, while 
the others, almost without exception, utter the same lamentation, with equal strength, and, 
so far as I can recollect, in most cases, with much greater. 

Disheartened at all these difficulties, and at the want of a solid foundation upon which to 
establish a sure progress, many are disposed to give up this important branch of musical 
and antiquarian science, in a manner, utterly and forever. We might almost approve of 
their choice in the matter; for, in so small a number, and in the poverty and uncertainty of 
the traces which could serve as the basis and support of our investigation, the hope of se- 
curing any sutisfactory results from this field, must necessarily be very small. But not- 
withstanding all this, it would not be worth while, perhaps, to give up all hope. If, as is 
well known, we can succeed in getting the genuine sound of certain Greek letters from the 
Lleuting of sheep, the howling of a dog, and the like, why should we not hope we may yet 

* That even our latest writers offer the fraternal hand to the lies of the writers of an- 
tiquity, is shown by a document published in No. 43 of the Berlin Musical Journal for the 
year 1824 — [Nr. 43 der Berliner Mus. ztg. v. 1824] — a document presented with entire 
seriousness os an authentico-historical one, which contained the most important and pos- 
itively decisive developements upon this subject of antiquity, but which was found, by 
more recent disclosures, to be a— jesting fiction. — (Cdcilia II. Bd. S. 156.) Compare, 
moreover, F. A. Wolf^ Darstellung der Altcrthuniswissensch. Museum der Alt. Bd. 1. 
d. 65; Serapionsbruder, II., 371. — E, T. A, Hofmann's Leben, I., S. 281; Cdcilia, Bd. 
II., S. 113; IV. 218; V. 279. 
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Heve, from any assurances of our antiquarians, that the Greek music was 
anything like what our interpreters of these hymns have given to us in figs. 
1112 — 1115, pp. 801 — 803, and thus anything so entirely different from that 
which we call music at the present day, a confused and tedious jumble of sounds 
without any melodic sense, and (like the above examples) even without any 
rhythmical symmetry; and the very circumstance that antiquarians are not 



perhaps gain some disclosures from the same quarter, showing how the Greek music may 
have once sounded, and whether it is actually true that such things as those exhibited in 
figs. 1112 — 1116, pp. 801 — 803, were called music among the Greeks? whether their keys 
and scales are of such a nature that melodies of $nch a description could be manufactured 
out of them ? or whether they may not have had the same scales and keys as are found to 
be consonant to the ears of men at the present day. 

But if we would hope to be able hereafter to see light arise on this doubtful subject, in- 
vestigations must certainly be instituted in a very different manner, in many respects, from 
what they have heretofore been. 

First of all, investigators must transfer themselves more to the ttudy of the sources, the 
authentic remains of the ancient musical art, instead of always yielding themselves up, one 
to the authority of another, as has for the most part been done heretofore, and instead of 
looking through the glasses of others, usually ground and polished, not without the distort- 
ing effect of prejudice, and not unfrequentiy without an accurate acquaintance with the 
subject. For how dangerous it is, particularly in this department, to build upon the author- 
ity of oui writers, appears not only from the fact that they are not all agreed among them- 
selves, and one construes, sings, and translates into notes the very same piece of Greek mu- 
sic, in an entirely difi*erent way from another, as appears e. g. from a comparison of fig. 1112 
t, 1114 s, and 1115 t, with A:, pp. 801 — 803, but particularly from the fact that the authors 
who have written upon music, and especially upon the foreign keys and scales, have usu- 
ally either been merely musicians without a suitable general education, or possessed of a 
general education with but a small amount of musical knowledge, or persons who possessed 
no musical qualifications whatever. For, it is nothing new, for example, that W. Jones, as 
he himself in a very artless and ingenuous manner relates, after he had first occupied him- 
self a long time with a learned comparison of the key and scale of an Indian melody with 
our keys and scales, finally went at last to a musician for advice, and then learned from 
him, for the first time, that the scale of the said song was nothing peculiar, but was just 
like our own! (The passage itself will be introduced farther on in the present remark, 
printed literally.) Thus a learned man, who is not even at all acquainted with our scale, 
but is obliged first to ask a musician about it, in order to know whether a song which he 
hears is contained in this scale or not, — such a learned man employs himself with a com- 
parison of this scale with that of India, and causes his views upon music to be printed, — 
and other equally learned men appeal to him and write again other learned treatises! — 
Rely not, then, upon the idle tales of the learned! 

The more indispensably necessary it is, therefore, in investigations relative to the ancient 
music, to draw from the original sources, to see with one's own eyes and to use one's own 
understanding, the more unfortunate it is, that these sources are so little accessible to the 
inquirer. For, where will he find the old manuscripts of the Greek notation ? Where 
the ancient writers who furnish accounts of the music of their own times ? Where the 
relics and copies of the ancient musical instruments, &c.? Where will he find all this? — 
And, particularly, where will he find it all together, that he may be able conveniently and 
thoroughly to examine, compare, and consider it on all sides, in one connected view? 

It is obvious how very much the difficulty of investigation is increased by this circum- 
stance, and the hope of ever arriving at a satisfactory result is diminished. To say the 
least, if the latter object is ever to be gained, one must besin with first furnishing us with 
the original documents themselves. Accordingly, our writers, instead of translating the 
Greek music into modern notes, according to their own ideas, as they have hitherto most 
improperly done, must give us rather genuine copies, facsimiles {copies Jiguraiices) of 
the ancient manuscripts themselves, as also the places in the writings of the ancients which 
speak of music, whether professedly [ex professo"] or incidentally, together with a careful 
mentioning of any various readings; true copies of the ancient draughts; and all this with 
circumstantially explanatory descriptions, with a definite statement of the place where the 
originals, the reprints, copies, and fac-similes, delivered, are to be found, &c. Only in 
this way, by placing the materials of investigation before our eyes, — only in this way, could 
there be any hope of ultimately obtaining any light on a subject, of which, if we would but 
acknowledge the truth, we thus far know nothing, how much-soever we may be in the habit 
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\ 
able to construe these othemvise than they have done, seems to be a clear 
proof that their interpretation is entirely incorrect, and hence that they have 
not yet succeeded in understanding the Greek notation. In this position of 
the affair, in consequence of which our writers and artists differ from each 
other so widely in their views and representations of the Greek keys, while 
upon the whole subject in general, they are anything but agreed, I will, 



of taking pains always at least to show some learning in relation to \^in punctol the keys of 
the ancients and of demeaning ourselves as if we had fully drank into the spirit of the an- 
cient unutterable music of the priests of On, and had heard the mummy of the beautiful 
Asenath, the consort of the virtuous Joseph, sing. (See Fink's excellent work — *'Thefirgt 
Migration of the most Ancient Musical Art, at an Introduction to the History of Mu- 
tic*' [**Ertte Wandering der altesten Tonkuntt alt Vorgeschichte der Mutik**] — a 
work which, without any predecessors of its own species, for the first time makes very rich 
dev elopements in relation to the origin of the art, together with philosophical and musical 
intimations in a historical point of view. Comp. Cacilia XIV Bd.) 

But I must not conceal the Hict from my readers, that there is, after all, one writer who, 
in spite of the uncertainty of our knowledge in the department of the ancient music thus far, 
has no hesitation in writing, with the utmost positiveness, a formal and detailed system 
upon the music of the Greeks. This is a M. Baron von DAiEBERG,the author of quite 
a readable treatise, entitled — **Tke Practical Music of the Greekt** [**i)« practische 
Musik der Griechen**"] — who, especially in pp. 101 — 104, has treated me with great sever- 
ity, because I ventured to participate in the incredulity of the many above-mentioned 
writers, and to make an open avowal of this fact, in my preface to Dr. Stopei^'s History 
of Modern Music [ Gesrhickte der Modernen Musik."} In order not to confine my readers 
exclusively to my own views and those of all the musical authors above named, but to make 
them acquainted also with the grounds and proofs for the opposite opinions, I give, below, 
a literal insertion of the particular passage of Von Drieberg above alluded to, in which, 
for reasons unknown to me, he makes his demonstration against me. He speaks as follows: 

"By the knowledge of the fundamental principles and rules of an art, we can furnish our- 
selves with an idea of the practice of the same. Thus, how the Greek music sounded, may 
be ascertained, though the spirit which animated it admits of being only conjectured. Mr. 
Weber, however, disputes the former, and that, too, as we have read above, because there 
are no notes of a thousunds-of-years-duration which still continue to sound and by which 
wc can hear with our own cars how, for instance, a Greek — catgut sounded. This truly 
appears to be an impossibility, but Mr. Weber takes the matter in hand and gives us a re- 
cipe to show how we must study the Greek music in order to solve that thonsands-of-years- 
problem. That we have in nowise misconstrued this Mr. Weber, so learned *in point of 
[in punto"} the ancient music,' is proved by his similes of pereons bom deaf and of the 
sheep as a Greek language-master, &c. A refutation, in this case, would be superfluous. 
Mr. Weber's assuming the possibility that the music of the Greeks may have been some- 
thing entirely different from the modern, is not consistent. For, be will admit, that both 
harmony, i. e. all the relations of sounds to tpace, and rhythm, i. e. all the relations of 
sounds to time, depend upon the unalterable laws of nature, and that this was known to the 
Greeks. Since, therefore, the union of harmony and rhythm is music, it must be impossi- 
ble that the music of the Greeks should have been anything entirely different from that of 
the moderns. But possibly, aAer all, Mr. Weber even denies the existence of unalterable 
natural laws in music and thinks it may all rest upon mere conventional agreement, in 
like manner as, say, the rules of cricketing do. If such is the case, we must endeavor 
to inform him. The celebrated William Jones says: 'After I had long endeavored to 
find out the difi^erence of the Indian scale from our own, I requested a German mu- 
sician of much capacity, an Indian lute-player, who played a written popular song on 
the loves of Crisna and Rudha, to accompany it with the violin. The German virtuoso 
assured me that the scale was perfectly like our own. I more recently learned, also, from 
Mr. Shore, that if a tone is given to an Indian singer from the piano-forte, and he adjusts 
his voice to the same tone, [takes the same pitch,] the Indian ascending series of seven 
notes has a large or major third, just as ours has* Wonderful! The same scale of sounds 
is used alike in India and in Darmstadt, and yet, in this case, any conventional agreement 
is out of the question. Had Mr. Jones been more of a musician, he would doubtless have 
traced out the cause. But the cause truly is the lymphony of sounds. For, since the 
symphony not only determines, in the most exact manner, the position of the seven dynamic 
sounds of the fundamental system, but also the position of the five chromatic sounds, and 
since the Greeks tuned their instruments likewise by the symphony, as do also the Indians 
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instead of assuming the air of knowing more than either 1 myself or any- 
body else actually does know, rather openly renounce all pretension of tell- 
ing my readera definitely what was the nature of the music, and especially 
the keys of the ancient Greeks, and how, if at all, they really differed from 
our own; I will, on the contrary, limit myself to the simple task of present- 
ing, as truly and intelligibly as possible, those ideas of the Greek keys which 
are usually entertained by the musically educated of the present day ; — a task 
which, after all, is not entirely of the easiest character, since this subject is 
found, in our theories, pre-eminently enveloped in learned obscurity and 
mystifying erudition. 

§ 581. 

The musically educated tell us, though with incomparably more of learned 
unintelligibleness than I may here repeat, the followmg things: 

The nations which lived thousands of years before us, had, not like our- 
selves, merely major and minor keys, but six, or, in a manner, twelve, if 
not even more, essentially difierent keys or scales. These, originally de- 
rived from the Egyptians and Israelites, and afterwards introduced into 
Greece, obtained in this latter country, just according to the provinces in 
which the one or the other of them became particularly used, the appella- 
tions of Doric key, Phrygian key, Ijydian key, &c. From Greece they 
were imported into Rome, and thence passed into the music of the oldest 
christian churches, which was originally all written in these keys. In these 
same ancient christian melodies, they find, moreover, very clear traces of 
the excellence of those ancient keys, and a sublimity, a power, and a dig- 
nity, which, in our present pitiful major and minor keys, are totally unat- 
tainable. Figs. 1098 — 1 105, pp. 796 — 810 and below, contain some melodies 
of this description, which are acknowledged to be pre-eminently genuine: 

(Fig. IIOS.) 
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and the people of Darmstadt; itfollowi, ai a matter of course, that the spaces of sounds, the 
system, and the keys of the Greeks could not have been, in the diatonic genus, different 
from those of the moderns. The assertion of Mr. Weber, that we know nothing of the 
Greek music, would thus, therefore, prove to be untrue, even if no account of the matter 
bad come down to us from ancient times; it is, consequently, the more groundless, inas- 
much RS we still possess towards twenty musical works of the ancient writers. But when 
Mr. Weber afRrms, ia his preface, that *' [begging your pardon, I have said no such thing 
— G. W.] '*all which those writers have said in relation to their music is unintelligible, 
contradictory, erroneous, natrae, contrary to nature, and replete with lies, we will let it 
pass without notice until he assures us that he has read at least a single one of them.'* — 
"The expression gymphony is employed by the Greeks in two different ways, first, they 
understand by it the entirely perfect blending of two sounds of different pitch; then, sec- 
ondly, they also denominate the interval whose sounds thus blend, a symphony, while they 
call the sounds themselves symphonic sounds. An entirely perfect blending takes place 
whenever two different objects so unite with each other that the one is not distinguishable 
from the other, and the mixture, — ^the blended compound, — appears to the senses like a 
simple. Hence, there is not only a symphony of sounds, but also a symphony of colors, a 

gymphony of foj/es" ! And so he goes on, — and, occasionally, still 

more violently, against myself. Closely in the neighborhood of this, (pp. 95 and 96,) he 
compares the overture to Don Juan to the lowest species of the clattering music employed 
in country festivities, and calls it an "unheard^/ cacophony ,** (comp. § 465,) and, on p. 
94, be deals in a similar manner with Sebattian Bach. Aye, very well! Such pleasures, 
to such gentlemen, one can very cheerfully concede. 
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§582. 

The different Greek scales, according to the received ideas on that sub- 
ject, were as follows: 

(1.) One which sounded like our major scale, in which, accordingly, the 
large and small degrees were distributed as they are in our major scales. 

For example, cdefgabc, &c. 

or 

d e f# g a b c# a, &c. 

and thus in this key, just as in our present major scale, the step from the 
1st to the 2d tone was large, 
2d " " 3d " ** large, 
" " 4th ** ** small, 
*' 5th ** " large, 
" 6th " «* large, 
7th ** " large, 
8th [1st] ** smaU. 

This is called the Ionic key, modus jonius. 

(2.) Another key was called the Doric , fnodus dorius: in this, the step 

from the 1st tone to the 2d was large. 



3d 

4th" 

5th" 

6th" 

7th" 



cc 



C( 



2d 

3d 

5th 

6th 

7th 



3d " small, 
4th " large, 
6th " large, 
7th " small, 
8th [Ist] large;— 



for instance, as follows: 

d 



or 



f#g 



a b c ?, &c. 
b c d e, &c. 



Accordingly, the Doric scale was like our minor scale from the first degree 
to the fifth, but from that point onward was different, namely the step from 
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the fifth tone to the sixth was large, from the sixth to the seventh small, and 
from the seventh to the octave large;— <»r more briefly expressed, it was 
like a major scale commenced on the second degree. 

(3.) Again, another key, called the Phrygian, modus phrygiusy exhibited 
the following form: 

ef g a be S e 

Small, large, l<^rge, l^u^e, small, lug^y large. 

or: 
c d'' e*> f g a*^ b*^ c . . . . &c. 

This scale is, accordingly, like our major scale, if the latter be commenced 
on the third degree. 

(4.) The Lydian Key, modus lydius, was like our major scale begun on 

the fourth degree, e. g. fgabcBeT 

or 

cdef#gabc 

&c. — 

(5 ) The MixO'Lydian Key, modus mixolydius, was like our major scale 
commenced on the fifth degree, e. g. 

gabcdeTg.... 

or 

cdefgab'^c.... 
&c. — 

(6.) The AeoHc Key, modus cmHus, as e. g. 

*abcJefga 

or 

c d eb f g ab bk c 

&c. — 

(7.) According to Vogler, the Mixo^hrygianKey, modus mixapkryg" 
iuSy as 

bcJeTgaS 

or 

c db elf f gb ati bb c 

&c. — 

Now, in order to know in what key a Greek melody is written, one must 
know that the last note of the melody is always to be regarded as the tonic, 
as the first degree of the scale. Hence, just according as all the different 
tones occurring in a melody, when they are all presented in a regularly 
arranged scries, form a series of tones in which the large and small steps 
are distributed as they are in the Ionic key, or as they are in the Doric key, 
&c., the melody is said to be in the Ionic key, or in the Doric key, &c. 
The melody in fig. 1102, p. 809, for example, terminates with the tone d; 
this tone, therefore, is, in Greek, to be regarded as the tonic of the piece. 
Now one has only to consider what sort of a series the other tones occurring 
in this melody will make with the tone d. If one arranges all the tones 
which present themselves in this piece, into a series, and considers the tone 
d as the first one of that series, a series of tones is produced which is like 
the major scale of C commenced on its second degree; and thus it is per- 
ceived that the said melody is Doric, — In a similar way, the melody in fig. 
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1103, p. 810, is found to be Phrygian; for, if the tones of which it consists 
are arranged into a series, and the reckoning is commenced with e as the 
tone with which the piece closes, the resulting series of tones is found to be 
the same as that of the major scale of C commenced on the third tone e. — 
Fig. 1104, p. 810, is like the scale of C commenced on the fourth tone f, 
and hence is Lydian, — and fig. 1105, p. 810, is the same as the series in 
I^-major commenced on a, (or, which is the same thing, it is like C-major 
begun on the tone g,) and thus is Mixolydian (though transposed; — and in 
the same manner one will recognize an Atolxcy a Mixophrygian, and an 
Ionian melody. 

In this case a still farther distinction is to be made, as to whether the 
tones of which a melody consists, lie chiefly within the compass from the 
principal tone to its octave, — or more between the fifth tone and its octave. 
In the first case, the melody is named authefUic; in the other, plagal, and 
the prefix i^d (hypOy) is also applied to the name of the key. For example, 
the tones of fig. 11(^, p. 809, in which the tone d is the principal tone, lie 

chiefly and in by far the largest proportion between 3 and d, and thus be- 
tween the principal tone and its octave ; and hence the melody is authenticO' 
Boric. — In like manner the Phrygian melody in fig. 1103, p. 810, is authen- 

tic, because it keeps itself chiefly between c and c. — On the contrary, the 
melody in fig. 1104, p. 810, whose principal tone is f, consists of tones which 

lie, not between FandT, but altogether between c and c; accordingly, it is 
plagO'Lydian, or hypo-Lydian. — So also is fig. 1105, p. 810, piago-mixo' 
Ludiany or hypo-mixo-Lydian. — In the same way, one will ascertain what is 
a hypo-Ionian, a hypo-Doric, a hypo-Phrygic, a hypo-Aeolic, or a hypo- 
mixo-Phrygic melody. 

Moreover, when the tones of which the melody consists lie within the 
compass from the under-fifth of the tonic note to the upper fourth, the name 
of the key receives the prefix ^eg {hyper — , over,) and hence the hyper' 
Doric key, the At/per-Aeolic key, &c. 



§ 583. 

Such, at least according to the testimony of the greatest part of our writers, 
are the so called Greek keys [modes;] though some other authors, again, 
give an entirely different description of them. See ForkeVs History of 
Music, Vol. I [I. Bd.] ^ 99—177. Thus, e. g. the Ionic kev is called also 
the lastic key, modtis jasticuSy — the hypo-mixo-Lydian, also the hyper-Iasiic 
modus hyper jasticuSy — the hypo-Aeolic also the hyper-Doric, modus hyper- 
dorius, &c. ; — and so likewise, in relation to all more specific limitations of 
these varieties, in general, there still obviously remains much that is unset- 
led and indefinite. 



§584. 



The first reflection that occurs to every one, on passing through a 
description of the so-called Greek keys and scales, is, that they are not at 
all, fundamentally, what we at the present day denominate keys and scales. — 
A key consists in the natural mutual alliance of a certain number of harmo- 
nies which all relate to a principal harmony, around which, as their com- 
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mon centre, they all revolve, as do the members of one family around its 
head ; and we apply the term scale to the entire series of tones of which the 
harmonies consist which belong to the family of one tonic harmony — to one 
key ; whereas, a Greek scale is nothing else than the tones which occur in 
a given melody; the former is the result of the analysis of the fundamental 
harmonies, while the latter is the result of the analysis of a melody. 



§685. 



But as it respects the much-celebrated, tistonisking, and unapproachable 
excellence and superiority of these keys over our major and minor keys, 
it will be found, if we consult our own sense of hearing, that such pieces of 
music as those hitherto referred to, certainly sound rather strangely, to say 
the least, and, in fact, the matter is scarcely too strongly expressed by the 
above-mentioned Eximeno, where (p. 357) he exclaims in relation to the spec- 
imens of the Greek hymns now under consideration: '*Le canzoni dc' Sel- 
vaggj di Canadd hanno la modulazione piu vaga di quei Inni.'^ *' T%e songs of 
the Canadian toilds have a more agreeable modulation than these hymns.** — 
And if the songs of the Greeks really sounded as our learned men have here 
given them to us, an unlearned person, one who had not yet learned any 
better, might easily take them to be the productions of an age when the mu- 
sical art was yet in its cradle and was then making its first crude attempts — 
attempts which might perhaps satisfy, please, and, with their national sus- 
ceptibilities to emotion and excitement, even animate the feelings of a peo- 
ple totally uncultivated in music — (a people among whom, for example, the 
music directors armed their feet with iron soles, in order to be able to stamp 
out the time sufficiently loud, and both hands, moreover, with oyster-shells 
or hollow cymbals, so as to smite them together in chime with the measure, 
— among whom, too, the trumpet virtuosos very commonly rent their cheeks 
by their efforts, or ruptured blood-vessels, while a flute-player actually blew 
himself to death in a solo, — and so on.) For, who knows what an impres- 
sion even the rudest music might make upon us, if we were accustomed to 
nothing better.^ 

On the other hand, highly and profoundly educated musical antiquarians, 
and partly also learned and eminent composers of our own time, assure us, 
that if our ears cannot appreciate the excellence of such melodies, the cause 
is to be found exclusively in their own vitiated tastes and perverted habits, 
resulting from our miserable modern major and minor keys. The Greeks, 
as also the beloved ancients in general, were truly quite a different people 
from us mere boys, and that which animated them in their noble age must 
necessarily still be of pre-eminent worth, and is indeed but by far too sub- 
lime for our profane ears. 

I will only acknowledge, that I belong to the class of the unlearned and 
unlearnable, who have not yet been able to adopt the blind faith in the glory 
and superiority of such music, over all that is called music at the present 
day. Moreover, I here design to engage in no controversy on this subject; 
and so much the less, since Forkel* has so illustrated it by examples, that 
scarcely anything more remains to be said. We will only, in few words, 
freely and impartially consider the truth which Forkel has verified from his- 
torical resources, a little more minutely in an artistic point of view, — we will 
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subject ourselves to no constraint, we will not allow our sense of hearing to 
be brought into captivitj to the faith, so as to compel ourselves, in spite of 
our ears, to regard pieces of music like those in the above-quoted hymns 
and church melodies, as agreeable, jcs, glorious and excellent, and even 
unapproachable, but we will have the courage to confess, that, as thej here 
stand, they sound to us disagreebly and unmusically. 

I say, as they here stand, namely, as sung without a harmonic accompani- 
ment, as they were originally intended to be sung, and would be sung by 
their authors; and thus without any additional ingredient from our present 
system of music. It must not, therefore, be objected to our view, that such 
melodies do in fact sound most admirably and cease entirely to produce the 
slightest unpleasant effect, when they are furnished with a finely-wrought 
harmonic accompaniment and are played on the organ, say by a VogUr or 
a Bach, as, for example, in fig. 1099, p. 797, — or perhaps, aAer being thus 
elaborately improved from the resources of modem art, are performed by a 
good choir of singers; for, as every such melody ceases to be Greek music, 
the moment it is thus interwoven into the combinations of modem harmony, 
80 nothing more is necessary for the confirmation of the opinion above ex- 
pressed, than merely the remark, that, while it is the harmony alone that 
makes such a piece of music agreeable, this harmony is an element wholly 
foreign to the Greek music, and, by its accession to the latter, a piece of 
so-called Greek music ceases to be ancient music at all. 

For, with all due respect for distinguished learned men and eminent com- 
posers, we must be allowed to say, that it sounds y^rj strangely to hear 
them assert that they accompanied these melodies with harmonies in the 
Greek manner, when it is a matter of doubt to scarcely any one, that the 
Greeks had no knowledge of that which we call harmony, and hence, of 
course, did not accompany such melodies with harmony at all.* 



* To say the least, eveiythiiig that is left us of the masic of that time, (figs. 1112 — 1115, 
pp. 80 1-803,) is only one-voiced composition. Bnt what if the ancients, perhaps , after all, had 
harmonic and polyphonic music' What if the above-mentioned figures 1112 — 1115, pp. 
801-803, were, perhaps, only secondary and subordinate voices, and by no means the proper 
melody? — Let one conceive to himself, for once, that some thousands of years after the 
present period nothing else should remain of the music of our time than, say, the Alto voice 
of some chorus in Don Juan; and a learned man of that remote age should then take this 
Alto voice, this — so fortunately-preserved precious document, and exhibit it as a specimen of 
the music of our time, and should teach his cotemporaries: "Thus sounded a piece of a 
certain opera called Don Juan.*^ In order to make the scandal complete, let us conceive 
to ourselves, that such learned roan should know nothing about our clef: what sort of staff 
would he present from this source? I must not be told, that the latter assumption does not 
apply, inasmuch as we are acquainted with the Greek notation. We are acquainted with 
it indeed, but howl — in such a manner that no two understand or read it alike; as we have 
seen in the examples several times quoted. But still more! Who will tell us how much or 
how little the Gn>ek himself, in singing from this notation, actually had, as a clearly settled 
matter of fact, to do with it? Indeed, we are assured, e. g. from VogUr'tt Choralsystem, 
that neither sharps nor flats (# nor i) are at all employed in the music of Greece proper 
even at the present day, but that, instead of this, it is tackly understood that the singer 
himself will supply these chromatic aitei|»tions wherever they are required, and thus, for 
example, in a piece of music in D-major, will uniformly sing f ?, though merely f is actu- 
ally written. <*I have,*' says Vogler, [schreibt Vogler am augf. O. S. 45,] **in Greece 
proper, and also in the old cities on the Adriatic Sea, heard church music which was 
written in the Greek keys, where the whole choir, withont any written guides before them, 
would, in certain plaees, supply sharps The Discant, or the Alto, &o , intro- 
duced a sharp, wherever it was required by the cadence, and they did this so harmoni- 
ously, that, although at least four persons were assigned to each voice, I could never 
hear an equivocal tone. I caused the score and the fully written voices to be produeed be- 
fore me, but I never found a sharp, and when I expressed to them my surprise at this,' they 
replied that the feeling of the necessity here and there to raise a tone, had become a second 
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And if one carefully inquires, wherein this "in the Greek manner" con- 
sifltfl, and thoroughly investigates the harmonic elaborations of such melo- 
dies by the most universally acknowledged acquaintants with the ancient 
keys, SeboiHan Bach, Vogler, and others, it all at last comes to the simple 
fact that such a piece of music is always, If possible, commenced with the 
three-fold chord on the tone which constitutes the last tone of the melody, 
and IB, if possible, closed with the same three-fold harmony; and thus, for 
example; the melody in fig. 1 102, p. 809, is closed as if it were in D-major 
or d-minor, as in fig. 1098 % or k, p. 796, — and fig. 1103, p. 810, as if it were 
in £-major, as in figs. 1 106 — 1 108, 

(Fig. 1106.) YOOLXR (Fig. 1107.) toolir. (Fig. 1106.) bach. 






^^^ 



and 80 also the melody in fig. 1105, p. 810, is obviously to be commenced 
and ended with the Sl-chord, as in figs. 1110 and 1111; 




(Fig. 1110.) 
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(Fig. nil.) 
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(though this is not altoays the case, as appears from fig. 1099, p. 797, and fig. 
1109; 

(Fig. 1109.) 



BACH. 










while, moreover, as one sees, an exclusive use, either in beginning and 
ending a piece, or during its entire course, is by no means made of those 
harmonies whose tones are contained in the Doric, Phrygic, or mixo-Lydian 
so-called scales. 



nature to them. Hence came the expression modui chori, which ii atill every where 
retained in Italy." 

Who can aunre as that even those ancient Greek hymns might not possibly have been 
snng, by virtiie of a similar modut chori, entirely otherwise than we now read them with- 
out a modus f Mast we not regard this as even yery probable, rather than be obliged to be- 
lieve, that the highly cnltirated Greeks were accostomed to sing snch abominable gibber- 
ish? oa which point we probably do them as great injastice, as we shoald do the modem 
Greeks mentioned by Vogler, if we were to conclude that they uniformly sang f, and not 
fi, wherever f actually stands, — ^which would, without doubt, sound as insipidly as does 
that which our learned men dish up to ns as speeimena of the ancient Greek hymns. 
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But surely no one has thouffht ofsupposinff, that these melodies were har- 
monically accompanied in $uck a manner by the Greeks. — ^What sense, then, 
is there in applying the term Greek treatment to such an endowing of a so- 
called Greek melody with modern harmonies? A harmonically-treated 
Greek melody is nothing else than a piece of modem music, into whose har- 
monic texture the tones of a pretended Greek melody are interwoven as one 
of its threads, but which, as a whole, is as little ancient as would be a mod- 
em head-dress, in which there may happen to be a lock of Greek hair, a 
Greek head-trimming. 

Moreover, this mosaic insertion, this interweaving of so wild melodies into 
a web of modern harmonies, is not always an entirely simple business. For, 
on the one hand, we have found such melodies to be in themselves not un- 
firequently more or less repulsive to our natural sense of hearing, and hence 
they are but poorly adapted to a harmonic series of the modem species, as 
e. g. fig. 1103, p. 809. And, therefore, in order to interweave such rough 
and inflexible threads into a harmonic web, one often finds it necessary to 
give the harmonic texture at one time this and at another time that unusual 
turn, and, in general, to employ a thousand diflerent harmonic artifices, in 
order to make such hard and coarse fare palatable to our ears. But, on the 
other hand, such an expenditure of musical harmonic shifts is often resorted 
to, merely with a view to confer upon such a melody a less common charac- 
ter, and, therewith, something that can be called a Greek treatment, though 
the melody, in itself considered, may not involve anything that is positively 
strange or dbagreeable to our ear and is only negatively defective, namely, 
in the want of intrinsic importance. The melody in fig. 1103, p. 810, af- 
fords us an example of this species. This melody, if allowed to be in C-ma- 
jor and to close with the ^-harmony, is entirely trite and striking to no one; 
but an entirely foreign air is forced upon it, by making it, in order, as they 
term it, to give it a Greek and Phrygian treatment, terminate with the three- 
fold chord S, as in figs. 1105, 1107, and 1108, pp. 810—815. In like 
manner, Vogler, in his Choral system, teaches, that in order to treat the 
melody in fig. 1093, p. 795, in the Greek or choral manner, one must not 
accompany it as in fiff. 1095, p. 795; but as in fig. 1096, p. 797, in which 
latter case it is Greek. 



§586. 

These same oft-recurring unusual harmonic tones are, moreover, chiefly 
that which, in conjunction with the solemnly slow movement of choral sing- 
ing, with the simplicity of the execution, with the incidentally associated re- 
ligious feeling, with the pious respect for hoary antiquity, and so many 
other venerable accessory ideas and reminiscences, — gives to music of this 
species a peculiar charm and an attractive, and, as it were, mystical air of 
solemnity and sacredness. When, therefore, it is found, that a choral, sung 
from a (so-called or pretended) ancient melody, but with a harmonic accom- 
paniment, produces an entirely peculiar and sometimes even an overpowering 
efiect, which is not usually realized from vocal music of other descriptions, 
the cause, it is perceived, does not by any means lie in the independent 
and superior worth of the ancient melody, but, on the contrary, directly 
in that which is not ancient in the piece of music, namely, in the harmonic 
furniture and accompaniment, which obtain, in the constraint voluntarily as- 
sumed, a particularly favorable opportunity to exhibit their unusual phases, 
and to expose their more occult features. (Comp. § 576, figs. 1095, 1096, 
1100, and 1101, pp. 795, 797, 798.) 
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It is our art, therefore, that makes the so-called ancient melodies pal- 
atable ; it is our musical art which pleases in such choral elaborations. For 
example, such an elaborated choral melody as the one in fig. 1099, p. 797, 
or in fig. 1106, p. 815, is no longer a Phrygian piece of music, — this close 
is not a Greek or Phrygian close, but one in JB-major, procured for this 
melody, by ingenious harmonic turns, though the melody was intrinsically 
an unfavorable one. (In the doctrine of the modulatory plan of a piece of 
music as a whole, particularly of the endings of pieces, §§ 303 — 312, we 
have exhibited several closes of that description, and explained them ac- 
cording to the principles of our musical art.) — Thus, all this is the work of 
our art, all this the theory of our music teaches us to do; and we by no 
means have occasion to employ peculiar Greek keys, in order to be able to 
decorate such melodies by harmony. — ^Keys, indeed, which, by this very 
process, become in a manner extinct. The theory of our own music, rather, 
afiTords us the means of harmonically accompanying any melody whatever, 
as well modern, as more or less unusual, whether it be Greek, or Chinese, 
Kampscatkian, Hottentot, and what not other cannibal melody; and hence 
we have as little occasion to believe in the so-called Greek keys as actual 
keys, as we have to entertain a similar belief in, say, a Chinese key, an 
Arabian key, &c., and, for this reason, we have, in our. Theory of Musical 
Composition, no peculiar theory of the learnedly-obscure Greek keys to 
propose.* 

The knowledge of these old so-called keys is truly a matter of interest in 
miuical history ; and it may even appear well in a practical musician to be 
able to converse upon so high and secret things. Indeed, one who does not 
attend to this subject, may easily be subjected to the misfortune of actually 
sometimes making a so-called genuine Greek cadence, without knowing 
how antiquarians name such a close in Greek; or of accidentally treating, 
with equal ignorance of the fact, an entire piece of music in a manner which 
an acquaintance with musical antiquities afterwards recognizes as genu- 
inely Greek. (I myself, for example, positively did not, at least for the mo- 
ment, entertain even a remote idea, while I was writing the melody to 
ThonvasKorner^s "Morning Song of the Free" [**Morgenliedder Freien,"] 
that, as far as to the plagal echo ''w^men," it would be recognized as genu- 
inely Lydian. But let it be called Lydian or whatever else it may, — pro- 
vided only it be good!) 



* One of the distin^uighing excellencies of Weber'i work is its freedom from those 
visionary dreams and idle fancies which are so characteristic of musical men, and which 
abound so much in nearly all other works of musical instruction. It is true, indeed, that 
in originating those conceptions which form the basis of a eood musical composition, 
and in conferring upon sucn composition a legitimate mode of performance, imagination 
and feeling, tliose attributes which impart to musical men the peculiarly visionaiy habits 
of their mind, play an important and very useful part ; but it is equally true, that in 
mere didactic treatises on music, in works of mere intellectual information, these attri- 
butes of mind should have as little to do as possible : here the dictates of sober common 
sense, and of pure, unperverted intellect, should always bear sway. On this point, 
Weber most decidedly excels. The cloudy mystifications of former treatises, he, to a 
great extent, most happily clears up ; and, instead of trying to excite the astonished 
gaze of his readers by holding before them curious, strange, and marvellous things, he 
strives rather to disabuse them of all erroneous ideas, however gratifying to the nncy, 
and to five them that mastery of the subject which arises from accuracy and truth. 
Hence £e admirable fitness of Weber's work to purposes of instruction ; hence its great 
popularity with well-informed men, and the jrawerful agency which it has had in sway- 
ing the opinions of the musical world, since its publication. Tr. 
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The doctrine of the ancient so-called keys, then, properly pertains to the 
history of the art, but it is not to be reckoned as an integral part of the The- 
ery of Musical Composition; and it is pedantry to suppose, as most theorists 
do, that it ordinarily belongs to decorum, in a book of instruction on the sci- 
ence of musical composition, yes^ in mere pitifhl thorough-base schools! — 
Eruditionb gratia [for the sake of showing one's learning] to preach more 
or less about the keys of the ancient Greeks, about the Greek genera of 
sounds, as they call it, — about Hypo and Mixo, about Proslambanomenos 
and Hypoproslambanomenos, about Peripate hypaton, Hypaie hypaton, etc. 
etc. etc., even if not (which is, indeed, almost to be denominated positive 
nonsense) to attempt to establish our theory of musical composition on the 
so-called Greek keys, as foundations, and to extol the Greek genera of 
sounds as the basis and fountain of all musical wisdom!! Very nearly the 
same suggestions that were made in the remark on § X in relation to har- 
monic acoustics, apply here also, and we should not, in general, make so 
great a bustle about thmgs of which, lis in the case of the Greek music, we 
properly know nothing, and should therewith dismiss the affectation of so 
much superiority and such profound erudition. 
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A. 

A, as the name of a tone, § $ xiv. — xx. p. 27. 

Accent, Accentuation, §§ '. Ixvi. Ixvii. pp. 
21 89 91 . 

Accent fifths, §§ 513—533, p. 727. See 
Parallel movement. 

Accessory names of inteirals. See Interval . 

tones, remark on § iv. p. 15, § 50, 

p. 166. 

Accidental dissonances, § 101, p. 230. See 
Consonances. 

transposition-signs, il^t b* NiX) 

bb, § XXV. p. 46. 

Accolade. See Brace, $ xxiv. p. 46. 

Accompaniment, $ 8, p. 130. 

Acoustics, definition of, § ix. p. 20. £s- 
tablishment of the theory of musical com- 
position on acoustic theorems, § iv. re- 
mark; § X. remark; § 99, remark; pp. 
15, 21, 222. 

iColic key. See Ancient music. 

iEstheticB, § x. and rem. on it, p. 21. 

Aliquot lengths. See Accessory tones. 

Alla-breve. See Breve, Brevis. 

Altitonans. See Alto voice. 

Alto voice, §§ 13, 14, pp. 132, 134. 

clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

Ambiguity, Equivocalness, of tones, § xxi. 
p. 34. 

-^ of distance from the base tone, 

§ 63, bisy ter, and rem. on § 99, pp. 181, 
222. 

of fundamental harmonies by 



transformations, simply harmonic, enhar' 
monic, § 100, p. 227. 

of intervals, $ xli. p. 61. 

— of modulation, § § 218—224, p. 



369. 



of the seat of harmonies, §§ 155 
—160, p. 291. 

of transition-tones and suspen- 



sions, k § 388—408, 441, pp. 616, 655. 
Ancient keys. See Ancient music. 
Ancient music, § 579, p. 800. 
Anticipated tones, § 460, p. 673. 
Anticipation of tones, § 460, p. 673. 
of transition-tones, § 281, p. 

483 ; § § 242 and 324, rem., pp. 429, 544 ; 

§ § 451, 452, 459, 460, pp. 666, 673. 
Apparent chord, §§98, 389, 407, 408, pp. 

221, 617, 632, 633. 
Appended notes, § 461, p. 674. 
Appropriate harmonies of the key, § § 121 

—126, p. 258; §§146— 160, p. 284. See 

Harmony. 
Arpeggio. See Harpeggio. 
Arsis. See Up-beat. 



Ascendiuff movement. See Movement. 

Associated tones, rem. on § iv. p. 15. See 
Accessory tones. 

Attunement, Tuning, of the ear to a par- 
ticular key, § § l^l(-225, p. 336. 

Authentic ending of a piece of Music, 
§ § 30a— 305, pp. 506, 507. See Cadences. 

key. See Ancient music. 

Avoidance of cadences, ^ See 

of parallelism by fifths, > Evi- 

— of parallelism by octaves, J tation 



B. 

B, as the name of a tone, §§ xiv. — xx. xxix. 
pp. 27, 49. 

— as a sign of chromatic depression, § xxvi. 
p. 47. See Flat. 

— bemol, § XX. p. 33. 

— cancellatum, § xxvi. p. 47. 

— durum, b^carre, b^quarre, B-quadratum, 
B-quadro, B-quarre, B-quarr6, §§ xx. 
xxvii. xxix, pp. 33, 4iB, 49. See Transpo- 
sition-signs. 

— molle, B-ritondo, rotondo, B-rotundum, 
§§ XX. xxvi. xxix. pp. 33, 47, 49. See 
Transposition-signs. 

B-quadratum, B-quadro, B-quarre, B-quarr6. 
SeeB. 

B, ritondo, rotondo, rotundum. See B. 

Barytone, § 13, p. 26. 

clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

Base clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

skips of — voice, § § 484^-489, p. 697. 

See Skips. 

tone, §§ 4, 47, 57, pp. 127, 164, 176. 

voice, § § 4, 13, 14, pp. 127, 132, 134. 

Bassetail, § 13, p. 

Beat, § lii. p. 78. 

B^carre. See B. 

Bemol, Bemolle, 
§ xxix. p. 49. 

Bequarre. See B. 

Bianca, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Bicinium, § 31, p. 151. See Composition. 

Bind, Tie, Ligature, §§ 111, 421, pp. 244, 
642. 

Bisquadro. See B. 

Biscroma, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Bis unca. See Unca. 

Brace, Accolade, § xxiv. p. 46. 

Breaking (of a voice), Harpeggiate progres- 
sion (of a voice), § 21—27. p. 139. § 46, 
p. 165. See Harpeggiate progression. 

of voices, §§21—27, p. 139. 

transition- tones in. See Tran- 



Bequadro, B6quarre, 



sition-tone. 
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Breye, fireviB, § xlviii. p. 69. Alla-brere, 
§ § ZY. Ivii. pp. 28, 81. 



c. 

C, as the name of a tone, § § ziv. — zz. p. 27. 

— as a siffn of 4-4 measure, § § Izir, Izziv, 
pp. 88, 96. 

Cadence, §§ 252->268, p. 456. 

authentic, §§ 303—908, p. 506. 

ayoided, evitated, §§ 269, 270, 



p. 474. 



471. 

460. 



p. 468. 



ftlae, $ 253, p. 457. 

false secondary, § § 266 — ^266, p. 

false principal, §§ 256 — ^261, p. 

natural, § 253, p. 457. 

natural principal, § 255, p. 459. 

natural secondary, §§ 263 — ^265, 

pla^, S 248, d.y p. 450. 
GfBsura, § zcii. p. 112. 
Cancelling-sifrns, § § zzyii. — zziz. p. 48- 
Canonics. See Acoustics. 
Canto, § 13, p. 132. See Soprano. 
Cantus durus, mollis, § zz. p. 33. 

firmus, § 559, p. 769. 

Carriagre ^of voices), § 2, p. 122. 
Catachretic. See Ellipsis. 
Characteristics of keys. See Keys. 
Chopped or detached movement, § 38, p. 

156. See Movement. 
Chord, § 1, p. 121. 

apparent. See Apparent chord. 

chromatic, § 86, p. 202, and rem. 

on § zvii. p. 30. See Uhromatic. 
fundamental. See Fundamental 



chord. 

leading. See Leading chord. 

tonic. See Tonic chord. 



Chromatic, § zvii. p. 29, and rem. on § 86^ 

p. 202. Comp. Croroa. 
— elevation and depression, § § zvii. 

p. 29, and xxy. — zzz. p. 46. 

harmony or chord, § § 86, 93, pp. 



202, 215. See Harmony. 

intervals, § zzzviii. p. 58. 

movement of a voice, §§ 40—42, 



p. 157. 

series of tones, § 369, p. 589. 

aigns, § § zziv. — zzz. p. 46. 

signature, §§ 141—145, p. 280. 

See Signature. 
Chronometer, § li. p. 73. 
Church style. See Style. 
kej*) ancient &reek. See Ancient 

music. 
Circle of fifths, fourths, Stc. § 137, p. 272. 
Clef, § § zziii. zziv. p. 39. 
Close harmony, § § 66—69, p. 187. 
Color, Character, of sound, $ 182, p. 321. 
Commencement of a piece of music, § 290 

—295, p. 493. 

— modern, § 205, p. 348. 

Commencing transition-tones, § § 410, 411, 



p. 635. See Transition-tones. 
Composition (musical), § Izzziz. 109. 

- ezercises in pure, § § 559 — 578, 



pu760. 



four-voiced, § 29, p. 150. 
one-voioed, several-voiced. 



§ § 3—13, p. 124. 

three-voiced, § 30, p. 150 

two- voiced, § 31, p. 151. 



Compound measure, various species of, 

§ § Izzi. — Izzziii. p. 94. See Measure. 
Concordant, § 13, p. 132. 
Concurrence of voices, § 5, p. 128. 
Connected or continuous movement of a 

voice. See Movement. 
Consonance, Dissonance, §§ 101 — 103, p. 

230. 
Contralto, Contraltino, § 13, p. 132. 
Contrapuntic ezercises, § 559, p. 769. 
Contrary movement, § § 44—46, p. 160. 
Contra-octave. See Contra-tones. 
Contra-tones, Contra-octave, § ziv. p. 27. 
Converginff movement. See Movement. 
Counterpomt, § 569, p. 785. 
double, § z. p. 20, and § 578, 

p. 799. 
Counter-stand, §§ 490—496, p. 793. 
Croma, § zlviii. rem. p. 71. Comp. Chroma. 
Creation of the scale, rem. on § z. p. 20. 

See Acoustics. 
Crossing of voices, § 5, p. 128. 
fifths produced by the, 

§ § 515, 516, 535, pp. 728, 742. 

octaves produced by 



the, § S 553, 557, pp. 759, 763. 
Cruis, § zz. p. 33. 

D. 

D, as the name of a tone, §§ ziv. — zz. p. 

27. 
Degree, § zzziii. p. 52. 
Delineation (rhythmical) of apiece of music, 

§ § Izzziz. — zciii. p. 109. 
Depression, chromatic. 

of intervals, § § 89—95, p. 210. 

signs, flats, §§ zzvi. — zzziz. 

p. 47. 
Descending movement. See Movement. 
Designation, marking, our mode of, §§ 52, 

58, 97, 121, 149, 151—153, 187, 188*, 231, 

pp. 171, 176, 221, 258, 286, 288, 330, 333, 

410. 
of digressive modulations, § § 187, 

188*, pp.330, 333. 

of fundamental harmonies, 



§ § 52, 149, pp. 171, 28&. 

of fundamental intervals, § 58, 



p. 176. 



286. 



of keys, §§121, 149, pp.258, 

of the leading chord, § 231, p. 

of the magnitude of harmonic 
steps, §§231, 232, p. 410. 

of the seat of harmonies, § § 151 



410. 



-153, p. 288. 
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Designation of tnniition-tone«, § 97, p. 221. 

DesauB. See Soprano. 

Detached movement of a Toice, § 37, p. 165. 
See Movement. 

Detache, § 38, p. 156. 

Diatonic, § § xxxviii. 40—42, 127, pp. 68, 
157, 262. 

Diesis. See Chromatic eleyation-signs, 
Sharps. 

Digression, Digressive modolation, § § 185 
—189, p. 328. 

Digressive harmonic snccessions. Digres- 
sive harmonic steps, §§ 229, 272—288, 
pp. 409, 478. See Harmonic steps, and 
Harmonic successions. 

Diminished intervals, §§ zzxvii. zxxix. 
pp. 57, 60. See IntervaJs. 

threefold chord. See Three- 
fold chord. 

seventh chord. See Seventh 



chord. 

Discant See Soprano. 

Dispersed harmony, §§ 66 — 69, p. 187. 
See Harmony. 

Dissonance. See Consonance. 

Distances of tones, $ xxxii. p. 51. See In- 
tervals. 

Distinguishing signs of the key, § 312, p. 
519. 

Diverging movement. See Movement. 

Divided harmony, § $ 66 — 69, p. 187. See 
Harmony. 

Doctrine of the relations and coanections 
of vocal music, § x. p. 20. 
■ of sound, § ix. p. 20. See Acous- 

tics. 

Dominant, § § 50, 123, pp. 166, 259. 

Doric key, 9 582, p. ^00. See Ancient mu- 
sic. 

Double flats, $ xxvi. p. 47. ) See Trans- 

sharps, § xzvi. p. 47. ) position- 
signs. 

Doubling, J 70, p. 190. 
Doubly superfluous. Doubly diminished. In- 
tervals, § xxxix. p. 49. See Intervals. 

diminished threefold chords, § 51, 

rem. p. 169, $ 95, rem. p. 216. See 
Threefold chord. 

Down-beat, $ Ixxxviii. p. 108. 

Duration of notes, §§ xlviii. xlix. p. 69. 

See Notes. 
of rests, pauses, $ 1. p. 73. See 

ResU. 
Dynamics, § 2, p. 122. 



E. 

E, as the name of a tone, § § xiv. — xx. p. 
27. 

Ear fifths, § S 520>-5.38, p. 735. 

Elevation, chromatic (sharping), of inter- 
vals, §§ 89— 95, p. 210. 

signs, Sharps, §§ xxvi. — xxix. 

p. 47. 

Ellipsis, elliptical, catachretical, progres- 
sion, resolution, &c., § 99, rem. p. 222; 



S 107, rem. p. 241 ; § 242, rem. p. 430 ; 
§ 248, rem. p. 449; § 259, p. 464; S 320, 
rem. p. 531 ; § 324, rem. p. 544 ; § § 382, 
451, 452, &e., pp. 621, 666, &c. 

Ending of a piece of music, § 303—310, p. 
506. 

aathentio, § 303—305, p. 506. 

plagal, §§ 306—308, p. 509. 

other, $ $ 309, 310, p. 515. Comp. 

Cadenee. 

Enharmonic, $ § xix. xxxvii. xxxviii. pp. 
32,57. 

I ■ ambiguity of fundamental har- 
monies, § 100, p. 227. 

difference, § xix. p. 32. 

intervals, § xix. p. 32. 

movement, § § 40—42, p. 157. 

■ parallel tones, § xix. p. 32. 

— — — ^ parallel keys, § 137, p. 272. 

■ tone- series, or scales, § 369, 



p. 589. 
Even measure, § § Ixr. — ^Ixvii. p. 88. See 

Measure. 
or direct movement of voices, §§ 44 — 

46, p. 160. See Movement. 
Evitation of a cadence. See Cadence. 

of parallelism by fifths, § § 540— 

543, p. 

of parallelism by octaves, § 558, 

p. 768. See Parallel movement. 

Exchange of resolution. See rem. on 
§ 320, p. 529. 

F. 

F, as the name of a tone, $ § xiv* — xx. p. 27. 

False cadences. See Cadence. 

Fifths, circle of, § 137, p.2T2. See Circle. 

organ-register of, § iv. rem. p. 15. 

§ 554, p. 760. 

Parallelism of, §§605—544, p. 718. 
y contrary movement, § § 519, 537, 



pp. 734, 744. 

by the crossing of voices, §§ 515, 



516, 535, pp. 729, 742. 

Fifth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 

Figure, § Ixxxix. p. 109. 

melodic, § 2, p. 122. 

Figures, as designations of intervals, § xl. 
p. 61 ; of the steps of voices, § 41, p. 158 ; 
of sevenths, §§52, 149, pp. 171, 286; of 
fundamental harmonies and their seat, 
§ § 151— >153, p. 288 ; of digressive modu- 
lation, § 188*, p. 333; of the magnitude 
of harmonic steps, § § 231, 232, pp. 410. 

— — of thorough base, § 563, p. 775. 

Firm song. See Uantus firmus. 

Flageolet sounds. See Participating tones. 

Flats, § § xxvi. — xxix. p. 47. See Chro- 
matic depression-signs. 

Fluctuation, Fluctuating temperasient, 
§ 182, p. 321. 

Foot tone, § xv. p. 28. 

Foreign tones to the harmony, § § 76 — 99, 

{>. 195 ; § 343, p. 569. See Harmonical- 
y foreign tones. 
Fore-note, § § 96—98, p. 220 ; § 343, p. 569. 
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FoQifold chords, enumeratioii of, § 50, p. 

166. 
Fourths, circle of. See Circle. 
Fourth-sizth chord, § 65, p. 185. 
Fourth-sixth position, § 207, p. 349. 
Fourth-third chord, §65, p. 185. 
Four- voiced composition. See Composition. 
Fundamental chord, or harmony, §§ 49 — 

53, p. 165. 

intervals, § 57, p. 176. 

position, § 56, p. 175. 

' progrression, § 226, p. 407. 

tone, § § 50, 57, pp. 166, 176. 

Fusa, $ xlviii. p. 69. 

Q. 

O, as the name of a tone, § § ziv. — xz. p. 27. 
Gliding movement, § 38, p. 156. See 

Movement. 
Gradations of iones, § § xii. xiii. p. 25. 
Gradual movement, § § 40—42, p. 157. See 

Movement. 
Grammar of musical composition, definition 

of, § X. p. 20. 
Greek or church ke^s, $ § 57^—587, p. 800. 

See Ancient music. 

H. 

Habita of the ear, § § 204—217, p. 347. 

Half-base. See Barytone. 

Half-tones, Semitones, § xxzvi. p. 54. 

— — movement, § 45, p. 161. See Oblique 
movement. 

re-attunementof the ear, 5 § 210 — ^213, 

p. 258. 

soprano. See Soprano. 

tenor. See Barytone. 

Harmonically foreign tones, §§ 76 — 99, p. 
195; § 343, p. 569. 

Harmonic combination, Pluritone, § § 1» 47, 
pp. 121, 164. 

successions, in the same scale, 

§ § 229, 243—271, pp. 409, 441 ; digres- 
sive, §§ 272— 288, p. 478. 

steps, enumeration of possible. 



§§ 226-228, p. 407. 

— mode of designating, § 231, 



p. 410. 



409. 



dimensions of, §§ 230—232, p. 
skip, remark on § 496, p. 707 ; 



rem. on § 539, p. 000. 

series, § § 233—240, p. 412. 



Harmonies, appropriate, essential to a key, 

§ § 122-126, p. 259 ; § $ 146— 160, p. 284. 

seat of, § § 14^-160, p. 284. 

Harmony and melody, § § 1,2, 8, pp. 121, 

122, 130. 

, chromatic, § 86, p. 202. 

, close, dispersed, divided, § § 66 

—69, p. 187. 
Harpeggiate progression, § § 21 — ^27, p. 139 ; 

§ 48, p. 165. 
— — of voices, § § 21 — 

27, p. 139. 



Harpeggiate transition-tones. See Tran- 
sition-tones. 

skips. See Skips, Breaking. 

Harpeggio, Arpeggio, § 22, p. 141. 

Heavy transition-tones, § § 3o2 — 354, p. 577. 
See Transition-tones. 

portions of the measure . See Accent. 

Hyper-, Hypo-. See Ancient music. 

I. . 

lastic key. See Ancient music. 
Independent ninth. See Ninth. 
Inertia, fundamental principle of, § § 192 — 

196, p. 337. 
Inserted or Interpolated tones, §§ 446— 

448, p. 658. 

fifths, § § 517, 518, 536, pp. 732, 743. 

octaves, § § 554, 557, pp. 760, 763. 

See Parallel movement by fifths and by 

octaves. 
Instrumental music, § vii. p. 19. 
musical composition, § z. p. 

20. 
voices or parts, § § 11, 12, p. 

132. 
Instrumentation, § x. p. 20. 
Intermediate notes, § 413, p. 636. 
Interruptions of rhythmical uniformity, $ c. 

p. 119. 
In the scale, out of the scale, § 128, p. 262. 
Intervals, as distances of tones, § § xxxii. 

— xlvi. p. 51. 
_^ ambiguity of, § xli. p. 61. See 

Ambiguity. 

as elements df a chord, § 47, p. 164. 

consonant, dissonant, § 102, p. 



231. See Consonance. 

-, dimensions of, accessory names 



of, § § XXXV. — xxxix. p. 53. 

doubly diminished, doubly su- 



perfluous, § xxxix. p. 60. 

enumeration of, numerical names 



of, § § xxxii i. xxxiv. p. 52. 

exhibiting a particular tendency, 



§ 313, p. 521. 

general view of, § xlvi. p. 65. 

inversion of, § § xlii. — xlv. p. 62. 

small, large, diatonic, §§ xxxv. 



xxxviii. p. 53. f § 127, 128, p. 262 ; di- 
minished, superfluous, chromatic, enhar- 
monic, § § xix. xxxvii. xxxviii. pp- 32, 57. 

prolonged, retarded, § 458, p. 671 

reckoned onward fh>m the base 



tone, as the basis of previous theories of 
musical composition, rem. on § 99, p. 
222. Comp. Ambiffuity. 

substituted, § 347, p. 574. 



Inversion, rh^hmical, § § xciv. xcv. p. 113. 

of mtervals, § § xlii. — xlv. p. 62. 

of harmonies, § § 55 — 65, p. 173. 

first, § 60, p. 178. 

second, § 61, p. 178. 

third, § 62, p. 179. 

-fourth, §§ 87,87 6i«, 91, 



pp. 202, 211. 
Ionic key, § 582, p. 808. See Ancient music. 
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K. 

Keyf, S 119, p. 254. 

ancient. See Ancient music. 

characteristics of, § § 181—183, p. 321. 

our mode of designating, § 121, p. 



258. 



p. 519. 



relationship of, §§ 161—180, p. 309. 
signs of in any piece of music, $ 312, 



L. 



Large, major, § 120, p. 257. 

lecond transitions. See Transition- 



tones. 



diminished, § 95, remark, p. 216. 



Leading chord, § 187, p. 330. 

tone, §§ 187, 380, pp. 330, 603. 

transition-tone. See Transition- 
tone. 

Letters, as names of tones, §§ xiy. — xx. 
p. 27. 

as deeignations of fundamental har« 

monies, §§ 52, 149, pp. 171, 286. 

as designations of intervals or in^ 



dividual elements of fundamental harmo- 
nies, § 58, p. 176. 

as designations of keys, §§ 121, 



149, pp. 258, 286. 

License. See Ellipsis. 

Ligature, Bind, Tie, &c., §§ 111, 421, pp. 
244, 642. See Bind. 

Light parts of measures, § Ixvi. p. 89. 

Like movement, § 43, p. 159. See Move- 
ment. 

Louffa, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Lydian key, $ 582, p. 80. — See Ancient 
music. 

M. 

Maelzers Metronome, § li. p. 73. See 
Chronometer. 

Maggiore. See Major. 

Magnitude of harmonic steps, § § 230—232, 
p. 409. See Harmonic steps. 

of intervals, § zxxvi. p. 64. 

Major, Large, § 120, p. 257. Comp. Can- 
tus. 

Massima. See Maxima. 

Mathematical basing of the theory of mu- 
sical composition. See Acoustics. 

Maxima, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Measure, § xlvii. p. 68. 

compound, § § Ixxi. — ^Ixxxiii. p. 94. 

divisions of, § § lii — Iv. p. 78. 

unusual varieties of, § § Ixxxiv. — 

Ixxxvii. p. 104. 

- varieties of, even, $ $ Iv. — ^Ivii. p. 



79. 



-^— ^-^— ^— uneven, § Iviii. p. 81. 
Measure-measurer, § li. p. 73. See Chro- 
nometer. 
Mediant, § 50, p. 166. 
Melodies, § 2, p. 122. 
Melody, Song, Air, § § 2, 8, pp. 193) 190. 



Melody, firm, § 559, p. 769. See Cantos 

firmus. 
Men's voice. See Vocal parts. 
Metronome, Maelzel's, § li. p. 73. See . 

Chronometer. 
Metrum, § xlvii. p. 68. 
MezEO- soprano, Mezzo-tenore, § 13, p. 132. 
Middle voices, § 4, p. 127. 
Minima, § xlviii. p. 69. 
Minore. See Minor. 
Mixed register, rem. on § iv. p. 14—- 

§ 554, p. 760. 
Mixo-Lydian, Mixo-Phrygian key, § 582, 

p. 80. — See Ancient music. 
Mode, Modus. See Key. 
Modulation, $§ 184—225, p. 328. See 

Harmonic progression. 
ambiguity of, §§ 218—224, p. 

369. 
^— -^— in the course of a piece of 

music, S§ 296—302, p. 501. 

in the scale, out of the scale. 



§ 185, p. 328. 

usual, § 209, p. 357. 



Modulatory structure of a piece of musical 
composition as a whole. See Composi- 
tion (musical). 

Mordent, § 414, p. 638. 

Most essential harmonies of a key, § § 1513 
—125, p. 259. 

Motet, Motetus, $ 13, p. 132. 

Movement of a voice, slow, quick, § 34, 
p. 153. 

— ascending, descending, § 39, p. 



167. 



155. 



155. 



continuous, interrupted, § 37, p. 

legato, staccato, § 38, p. 156. 
like and unlike, § 43, p. 159. 
rhythmieally inverted, § 36, p 

of melodic steps, 6 41, p. 156. 
parallel, direct, oblique, gliding, 



contrary, converging, diverging, 
46, p. 160. 

skipping, gradual, diatonic, 



chromatic, enharmonic, §§ 40—42, p. 
157; |§ 467—196, p. 681. 

syncopated, § 36, p. 155. See 



Syncope. 
Musical composition, definition of, § § vi.— 

X. p. 18. 

art, definition of, § § vi. — viii. p. 18. 

inventive, executive, § viii. p. 

19. 
Musical doctrine (general), Music teaehei, 
§§i.— c. pp. 9— 120. 

N. 

Names of tones, §§ xiv.— xx. p. 27. 

of cadences, natural. See Cadence. 

Ninths, independent, §§ 77—88, p. 195. 
_....«.._ progression of, § § 325^ 

326, p. 546. 
Normal scale, major, minor, § § 129 — 1319 
p. 263. 
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Notation (of tonefl, pitches of sound), $ xxii. 
p. 36. 

Note-key. See Clef. 

Note-lines, staff, § § xxii. — xziy. p. 36. See 
Notes. 

Notes, definition of, § xxii. p. 36. 

appended. See Appended notes. 

duration o!^ §§ xWiii. xlix. p. 69. 

Numbering or reckoning of voices, § § 15— 
27, p. 134. . 

Numerical names of intervals. See Inter- 
vals. 

o. 

Oblique movement, §§ 44—46, p. 160. 
Octave-parallels, § § 547—558, p. 753. 

by the crossing of voices, § § 553 — 

557, p. 759. See Parallel movement. 

by contrary movement, § § 555 — 557, 



p. 762. 

Omission, §§ 71—75, p. 192. 
One- voiced composition, § § 3, 32, pp. 124, 

152. See Composition. 
Organ-point, § § 462—465, p. 675. 
Organ-register of fifths. ) See Mixed 

mixed. J register. 

tung-pipes. See Tung-pipe. 

Oscillation. See Vibration. 



P. 

Parallel movement, § § 43, 497—558, p. 710. 
by fifths, §§ 605-^544, 



p. 718. 



p. 715, 



p. 710. 



752. 



by fourths, § § 503, 504, 

by primes, § 498, p. 710. 

by seconds, § § 499, 500, 

by sevenths, § 546, p. 

by sixths, $ 545, p. 752. 

by thirds, § § 501, 502, 

p. 713. 
Participating tones, $ iv. remark, p. 15. 
Parts of measures, § § lix. — ^Ixii. p. 82. 
Pendulum for the designation of time, rem. 

on § li. p. 73. See Chronometer. 
Permutations, § § 63 quater, 87 ter, 95 fer, 

pp. 183, 204, 219. 
Philosophical, Rational, Musical doctrine. 

See Acoustics. 
Phrygian key, § 582, p. 80. — See Ancient 

music. 
Piece of music, modulatory structure of, 

S§ 289^312, p. 491. See Commence- 
ment and Ending. 
Pitch of sounds. Tones, § ii. remark, p. 11. 
Plagal cadence, § 248, p. 448. 
ending of a piece, § § 306 — 308, p. 

509. 

Key. See Ancient music. 

Pluritone, Harmonic combination, §§ It 47, 

pp. 121, 164. 
Point, § xlix. p. 71. 



Portions of measures. Times of measures, 
strong and weak, heavy and light, long 
and short. See Accent. 

Position, changes of, § 55, p. 173. 

Preparation, § § 104—118, p. 238. 

of harmonically foreign tones, 

S 118, p. 253. 

— of sevenths, § § 109^117, p. 



243. 



of suspensions, §§ 418—429, 
p. 641. 
Prepared transition-tones, §§ 415, 416, p- 

Principal cadence, § 119, p. 254. 

chords See Cadence. 

fourfold chord, § 50, p. 166. 

seventh, § 50, p. 166. 

progression of, §§ 316 — 

320, p. 524. 

seventh chord, § 50, p. 166. 

tone, principal note, § § 119, 343, 



pp. 254, 569. 

voices, §§ 8—10, p. 130. 

Progression of intervals, §§ 313 — 342, p. 



521. 



of transition-tones, § 342, p. 



568 ; § § 442—455, p. 656. 

of voices, § 2, p. 122. 



Prolonged intervals, §§ 458, 459, p. 671. 



Q. 

Quartet of bowed instruments, § 29, p. 150. 
Quintole, §§ xlix. Ixxxvi. pp. 71, 107. 
Quadricinium, § 29, p. 150. 



R. 

Re-attunement, half, §§ 210—213, p. 358. 

Recitative, § c. p. 119. 

Recurrence of passages already heard, 

§ 214—217, p. 365. 
Recurring accessory or secondary tones, 

§ 414, p. 638. 
Relationship of keys, §§ 161—180, p. 309. 

See Key. 
Resolution, §§ xxvii. — xxix. p. 48; §§ 315 

— ^342, p. 524. See Progression. 
of transition-tones, § § 442—455, 

p. 656. 



661. 



reUrded, §§ 314, 449, pp. 522, 

into this or that interval of the 
base tone, § § 314, 522. p. 523 ; § 320, 
remark, p. 531, and § 454, p. 668. 

Resolution-signs, § § xxvii. — xxix. p. 48. 

Resolution-tone, Tone of resolution, § 313, 
p. 521. 

Restricted progression, § 319, p. 528. 

Rests, Pauses, duration of, § 1. p. 73. 

Retardation, § 242, rem. p. 430, and § 421, 
p. 642. 

Retarded intervals, § 458, p. 671. 

resolution, § 314, p. 522. 

Returning secondary tones, § 414, p. 638. 
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Rhythi 



im, Rbythmus, § § xlvii.— c. p. 68. 
— , higher, §§ Izyiii. — Ixz. p. 92. 



S. 



Scale, § § 127—145, p. 262. 

major, or large, § 6 129, 130, p. 263. 
minor, or small, §^ 131, 379, pp. 264, 



602. 



—*-^ Philosophical creation of. See Cre- 
ation of the scale, and Ancient music. 

transposed major, § § 132 — 140, p. 269. 

transposed minor, § 138, p. 274. 



Seat of harmonies, §§ 146 — 160, p. 284. 

See Harmonies. 
Score, § 33, p. 152. 
Secondary cadences. See Cadence. 
fourfold chords, §§ 50, 126, pp. 

166,261. 



harmonies belonging to the key, 
§ 126, p. 261. 

seventh harmonies. See Second- 



ary fourfold chords. 

sevenths, progression of, § § 327, 



328, p. 551. 

threefold chords, §§50, 126, 



pp. 166,261. 

tones, recurring, § 414, p. 638. 

voices, § 8, p. 130. 



Second chord, § 65, p. 185. 
Semibiscroma, Semibrevis, Semichroma, 

Semifusa, Semiminima, § xlviii. p. 69. 
Semitone, §§ xvii. xxxvi. pp. 29, 54. 
Septimole, Septole, § Ixxxvi. p. 107. 
• Sequences, §§ 233—240, p. 412. 
Series, harmonic, §§ 233— 240, p. 412. See 

Sequences. 
Sestina. See Sextole. 
Sestola. See Sextole. 
Settimola. See Septimole. 
Sevenths, preparation of, § § 109 — 117, p. 

243. 
stationary, rem. on § 320, p. 529; 

on § 324, p. 544 ; and on § 392, p. 621. 
Seventh chord. Seventh harmony. See 

Fourfold chord. 
diminished, § 83, p. 200 ; 

rem. on § 95, p. 216. 
Seventh-ninth chord, § 77, p. 195. 
Several voiced composition, §§3, 15, pp. 

124, 134. See Composition (musical). 
Sextole, §§ xHx. Ixi. Ixii i, pp. 71, 84, 87. 
Sfogato, § 13, p. 132. 
Sharps, §§ xxvi. — xxix. p. 47. 
Side-beat, § Ixxxviii. p. 108. 
Signature, rhythmical, § liv. p. 79. 
— chromatic, § § 141—145, p. 280. 

See Chromatic signature. 
Signatures of thorough base, § 563, p. 
Signs, chromatic, § § xxv.— xxx. p. 46. See 

Chromatic signs. 
Singing voices. Vocal parts, § § 11 — 14, p. 

132, and rem. on § ii. p. 11. 
Sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 

superfluous, § 91, p. 211 ; rem. on 



Sixth-fifth, Fiah-sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 

Sixth-fourth, Fourth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 
185. 

Sixth-progression of a harmony, § 249, p. 
451. 

Skipping movement, §§ 40 — 42, p. 157; 
§§ 467 — 496, p. 681. See Movement. 

Skips of the base voice, §§ 484—489, p. 
697. 

Slow movement, § 34, p. 153. See Move- 
ment. 

Small second transitions, § 366, p. 587. See 
Small and large intervals, ^ xxxvi. p. 
54. See Intervals, Transition-tones. 

Soprano clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 

voice, § § 13, 14, p. 132. 

Sound, §§ i.— V. p. 

considered in connection with 

rhythm, §§ Jxxxix. — xcix. p. 109. 

Species of measure. See Measure. 

Staccato movement, § § 37, 38, p. 155. See 
Movement. 

Staff, Note-lines, § xxii. p. 36. See Notes. 

Stationary seventh. See Sevenths. 

Step of a lAelody or voice, § 2, p. 122. 

Strong portions of measures. See Accent. 

Structure, modulatory, of a piece of music, 
as a whole. See Piece of music. 

Style, § 95, rem. p. 216 ; § 107, rem. p. 241 ; 
§ 242, rem. p. 430 ; § 385, rem. p. 614. 

Subsemifusa, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Subsemitone, Subsemitonium, § 128, p. 262. 

Substituted intervals, § 347, p. 574. 

Successions, harmonic. See Harmonic suc- 
cessions. 

Superfluous intervals, §§ xxxvii. xxxviii. 
p. 57. 

sixth chord, § 91, p. 211. 

threefold chord. See Three- 
fold chord. 

Suspensions, § § 417—441 , p. 640. 

p. 641. 



p.64C 

n §§ 



preparation of, §§ 418—429. 



§ 96, p. 216. 
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' resolution of, § 449, p. 661. 

Syncope, Syncopation, § § xcv. xcix. p. 115, 
§ 36, p. 155. 

System of tones. Tone-system. See Tone- 
system. 

T. 

Tabulature, § xxii. p. 36. 

Taille, § 13, p. 132. 

Tasto solo, §§ 567, 574, pp. 782, 789. 

Temperament, § 182, p. &1. 

Tempo, Time, Movement, § li. p. 73. 

designation of, § li. p. 73. 

Tendency of an interval, of a tone, § 313, 
p. 521. 

Tenor clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 

voice, § § 13, 14, p. 132. 

Terzina. See Triole. 

Theory of musical composition. 

definition of, § viii. p. 19. 

limitedness and partiality of previ- 
ous treatment, § 99, rem. p. 222. 

strict, free, rem. on § 95, p. 216. 
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reniL inmst. 



Third, progression of, §§ 321 — 324, p. 535; 
§ § 329—332, p. 555. 

Third-fifth chord, § 65, p. 185. 

Third-foarth chord, § 65, p. 186. 

Thirds, regrister of. See Mixed register. 

Thorough base notation, § xxxi. p. 50; 
§ § 563—574, p. 775. 

playing in musical execu- 
tion, § 574 bis, p. 791. 

Threefold chords, enumeration of, § 50, p. 
166. 

doubly diminished, major 

diminished, minor diminished, § 51, rem., 
p. 169; § 95, rem., p. 216. 

superfluous, § 387, p. 615. 



Three-yoiced composition. See Composi- 
tion (musical). 

Tied movement of a voice. See Movement. 

Time-measurer, § li. p. 73. See Chronom- 
eter. 

Tone of resolution, § 313, p. 521. 

Tone-system, System of tones, description 
of, §1 xii. — XI vi. p. 25. 

Tonic, Tonic chord, $ 119, p. 254. 

Tonea, § § i. — ^iv. p. 9. 

aliquot, rem. on > See Participat- 

§ iv. p. 15. ) ing tones. 



anticipated. See Anticipated tones. 

hidf,**' } * 5 xvii. xxvi. pp. 29, 47. 

harmonically foreign, § § 76 — ^79, p. 

195. See Transition-tones. 

inserted or interpolated, § § 413, 446 



--448, pp. 636, 658. 

names of, § § xiv. — xx. p. 27. 

— — natQial, § xvii. p. 29. 

series, § i. p. 121. 

— chromatic, enharmonic, § 369, 



p. 589. 

of transition. See Transition-tones. 



Transferring dominant chord, § 201, p. 345, 

note, iieading note, § 352, p. 577. 
Transformation of fundamental harmonies, 

§ § 54—99, p. 173. 
Transition into a new key, § 186, p. 329. 
Transition-tones, §§ 96—98, 203, 345, 456, 

pp. 220, 347, 573, 669. 
ambiguity of, §§ 388— 

408, p. 616. See Ambiguity. 

as leading tones, § 380, 



p. 603. 



411, p. 635. 



low, § 365, p. 586. 



commencing, $§ 410, 

from above, ih>m be* 

heavy, light, §§352— 

in harpeggiate progres- 
sions, § 359, p. 561. 

in several voices at 



354, p. 576. 



once, § 355, p. 578. 



in the scale, foreign to 
the scale, § § 367—381, p. 587. 

large second, small sec- 



ond, § 366, p. 587. 



occurring by gradual 
ajid by skipping movement, § 412, p. 636. 



Transition-tones on harmonic degrees, 

§§882— 367, p. 609. 
■ prepared, § § 415, 416, p. 

638. See Preparation. 

progression of, § 342, p. 



568. 



resolution of, § § 442—455, 

p. 656. See Resolution. 

short, long, §§ 350, 351, 



p. 576. 



nmnltaneous with har- 
monic tones, § § 362, 363, p. 584. 

sounding simultaneously 



with the principal tone, §§ 360, 361 > 

p. 562. 
Transposition of harmonies, § 55, p. 173. 
Transpositions, § 234, p. 414. See Trans- 

sition-tones. 
Transposition-signs, §§ xxv. — xxx. p. 46. 

See Chromatic signs. 
Triads. See Triole. 
Tricinium, § 30, p. 150. 
Trill, Triller, § 414, p. 638. 
Triole, §§ xlix. Ix. pp. 71, 82. 
Tun^-pipes, rem. on § ii. p. 11. 
Tunmg, Temperament. See Temperament. 
Two- voiced composition. See Composition. 

u. 

Unca, Bis unca, Ter unca, § xlviii. p. 69. 
Under voice, § 4, p. 127. See Base voice. 
Unison, § xxxii. 567, p. 51. 
Unity of key, § 289, p. 491. 
Unlike fifths. See Parallel movement. 
movement of voices. See Move- 
ment. 
Unusual haxroonic positions, § 208, p. 353. 
Up-beat, § Ixxxviii. p. 108. 
Upper voice, § 4, p. 127. 

V. 

Varieties of measure. See Measure. 
Vibration of a body, § § i.^v. p. 9. 
Violin clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 
Vocal parts, or singing voices, §§ 11^—14, 

p. 132, and rem. on § ii. p. 11. 

music, § vii. p. 19. 

Voices, Parts, § i. p. 121. See Vocal puts, 

or Singinff voices. 

■ breaking or harpeggiate progression 

of, § § 21—26^ p. 139. See Breaking, sad 

Harpeggiate. 

enumeration of, §§ 15—27, p. 134. 

steps of. See Step. 



w. 

Wind instmments, § ii. rem. p. 11 ; §§182, 
163, p. 321. Comp. Tung-pipes and 
Temperament. 

Whole-tone, § xxxvi. p. 54. 

X, Y, Z. 

X, T, Z, as marks of ambiguity, § § 52, 121, 
153, pp. 171, 258, 290. 



